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Polling Delays 


Work to Save 
. Niagara Falls) 


Canadian Board 


Conference Until Election 


Contest There Is 


Entered 


as Second-Class Matter, 
Office, Washington, D. C., 


Oil in Barrel Elevates 


Bureau of Standards Finds That Settlement Near, Ten 


| Says Mr. Hawley 


Recent experiments 


March 4, 1926, at 


Under 


Gun Shot, Tests Show 


Muzzle Vibrations Increase 
Under Light Charge. 


of the Bureau of 


barrel of a gun will effect higher elevation 


of 


charges 


the shot and that lighter powder 


cause heavier muzzle vibrations, 


Settled. the Department of Commerce announced | 
hice antec August 2. | 
| The apparatus used in the experiments 


Three Plans Offered 
To Repair ‘Sore Too 


th’ 


Water Now Eating Away Center 


of Horseshoe. Display at 
Rate of Seven Feet . 
+ | 16 
Every Year. 
The repair of “Niagara’s sore tooth,” a 


‘ 


Hoover, Secretary of the Departmer 


cavity in the edge of the falls which Mr. 


it of | 


Commerce, says is slowly bringing about 


Niagara's suicide, must be postponed 
after the Canadian elections. 
This was stated at the Departmer 


until 


it of 


consists of a suitable detector, vacuum tube 
power amplifier, oscillograph, and a special 
high 
the record of oscillations is photographed 
and made availabie for study. 


gun barrel is to make the piece shoot high. 
things being equal, the greater the muzzle 


vibrations when the exit of 
curs, 


Ammonium Chloride and Salt | 
Made Together, Berlin Claims 


With this apparatus it was shown that 
the effect of a 


speed camea on the film of which 


light coating of oil in the 


lighter the powder charge, other 


the bullet oc- 








A Berlin firm clulms it has developed 2 


Commerce on August 2, when it was ex- | New process for manufacturing ammonium 
plained that the Canadian members of the | chloride and calcined Glauber’s salt in 
viagara C : ard believe they will be hite ia ie ‘: ‘ 

Niagara ( ontrol Board b et y | White marketable form in one operation 
able to act with more authority after the ’ 


present election contest between 


Mac- 


kenzie King and Premier Meighen is set- 


tled. 
Four 
the 


may be bui 


falls, if 


concrete islands 


river just above the 


It in 


present 


engineering plans are approved, which will 


check the flow of water into a 
rotch which is being worn into the es 
ment of the Horseshoe Falls. The 
is converging into this notch in 
way take the flow of 
from the wings, leaving many rocks 
which fifty years ago, were — 
ered. 


as to water ; 


Sends Up Dense Mist. 
The convergence of water into 
Motch sends up such a mist, that this 


V-shaped 


carp- 


water 
such a 


uway 
bare, 


cov- | 


this 
por- 


merely 


by mixing and heating ammonium 


Sulphate and sodium chloride together with 


a 
Stated on August 2 
The 


catalyst, the Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, of the Department, while not 


warded by Trade 
at 
American firms 


| 


vouching for 
process, 





the merits of the alleged new 
Says the information about it for- 
Daughegty 
interested 





Commissioner 
Berlin is available to all 





[ ndex-Summary of A 


the Post 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


is 


field of facts—drive everything 
into the open. 
evil in politics is privacy and 
concealment.” 





ey nar we are really after 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


WASHI 


Alien Property 


of 


Postpones | Standards show that an oil coating in the Member of House Committee | 


on Ways and Means Out- | 
lines Prospective | 
Legislation. 


Representative Willis C. Hawley (Rep.), 


Salem, Oregon, prepared for the 


| 
has | 
| 


United States Daily a detailed analysis of 


the 


situation with respect to German- 


American settlements as it will exist when 


the 
meets 
major 


House 
in 


Ways Means Committee 


frame 


and 
November 
legislation for 


to 
disposition 


proposed 
of the 


whole problem. 


can 


Mr. Hawley, member of the past ten 


caucus of the House, is the 


member of the Ways and Means Commit- 


tee, 
presided 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Congresses and chairman of the Republi- 

second 


ranking chairman. He 


of the 


to the 
joint sessions 


next 


over the 


Ways and Means and the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House when bills 


relating 
against Germany and claims of 


to claims of the United 


nationals 


of both countries and to payment of awards 
of the mixed claims commission were given 


hearing: 


Ss at the last 
His statement was prepared after study 


session of Congress. 








| 
States 
| 
| 


of the pending measures and of the whole 


question 


as it will confront the commit- 


tee at its coming sessions preliminary to 


the 


opening of the next session of the 


Sixty-ninth Congress, and after consulta- 


tion with 
Custodian. 


the Office of the Alien 
Mr. Hawley 


Property 
that the 


says 


mixed claims commission so far has made 


awards to private American claimants of 


$93,973,179 and to agencies of the United 


> 


tion of the falls is not readily visible, A on l 7 

while at the same time the flow of water | | gi Ucul tut e 

over the wings of the falls is so scanty | Exports of 6,388,000 bushels of grains 
in places as fo detract very materially in week July 24-31 contrasts with 2,380,000 
from its beauty. The slow ebbing away bushels in corresponding week of last 
of Niagara’s grandeur led Secretary year oware, cae Ciel okie Page 8, Col. 4 
Hoover to say recently: Campaign for livestock improvement 


“This great scenic gem of our cont 
is-losing its grandeur slowly, year by 
Unless the enlargement of the 
checked, the time will’come when Ni 


notch 


inent 


year. 


igara 


be | 


discloses that New Haven, Conn., has 


greatest number enrolled in this work. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
of farm products 


Purchasing power 


will become a great rapids instead of a ||| may reach lowest point since December, 

gigantic waterfall. Pit BOzas .. are = Page 5, Col. 2 
“It apvears from our engineers that } | Secretary of Agriculture urges farm 

_remedy is not difficult, although it is a boys and girls to attend college. 


[Continued on Page 4, 


““anercular Deaths 


Column 2.)J 


Peerease One-Half 





fiatistics for Last Quarter 
Century Show Effect of 


of 





Page 3, Col. 1 


Exports of wheat from America to 
Great Britain lowest since 1912. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture issue first 
weekly report on visible grain supply. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

New insecticide for tent caterpillars 

that does not harm plants.Page 4, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


, 
~ 


Circuit Court holds that -patent for 

Health Movement? |} automobile wheel rim device is not an 

infringement Page 11, Col. 2 

Twenty-five years ago tuberculosis Three automobile companies contribute 

caused approximately 200 deaths every to library on transportation at University 
year in each 100,000 population in the of Michigan 


United States, whereas now it causes less 
than half that number; it was declared at 


the United States Public 
on August 2. 
This was attributed by 


Health Se 


Health Se 


rvice 


rvice 


Officials as being largely the result of the 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Landskeff, a vehicle propelled by hand 
lever, is being introduced in Germany. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Customs Court finds that French tax 
is not part of automobile valuation. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


modern health movement; but they de- Commerce report shows decline in 

clared that other factors also have been Oriental trade ...Page 8, Col. 1 

contributory to it. Prague automobile show to be held 
Comparable mortality statistics for tuber- September 10 to 28 Page 1, Col. 6 

culosis; for 10 States and the District of la . . 

Columbia, which constituted the original Aviation 


health registration area, covering the years 


from 1900 to 


to by the Health Service in 
tion. In 1900 this area had a popul 
of nearly 20,000,000 whereas in 


1923, inclusive, were referred 
this connec- 


ation 


1923—the 


latest year on which figures are available, 





Report on European aviation activities 
tells of tariff agreement for air naviga- 
tion between France, Belgium and Eng- 
land, new air mail service for Rumania, 
refusal of Germany to grant subsidies for 
sport aeronautics, and new 


aerial pas- 


tht population - acon 30,000,000. senger and freight records established at 
The death rate per 00,000 population LeBourget, France .... Page 4, Col. 1 
, from tuberculosis of all forms, was 195.2 * 
in 1900 as compared with only 90.9 in 1923, Banking 
these compilations disclose. A consistent . 
ss . as oc F Federal Reserve Board statement of 
decline during the 23 years period was kl iiti f 695 1 1 \ 
, 3 . , i reekly ¢ > g or banks 
maintained in these States.. Accordingly, ae “ sate aa 2 rape oe aNee 
‘ . : shows dec ans ¢ se - - 
Health Service officials explained that in Reg ee SUS ane SeOUnts, 30 


1905 this rate was 180.9 per 100,000 1 
Jation; in 1910 164.7; in 1915, 146.7; in 
112.0; in 1921, 93.1; in 1922, the provis 


,opu- 
1920, 
ional 


figure of 92.3, and in 1923, the provisional 


rate,of 90.9 per 100,000 population. 
Among the specific measures which 


have 





vestments and net demand deposits, and 
increase in borrowings Page 9, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board report on re- 
tail sales shows increase over June, 1925, 
and decrease over May, e- 
PaZe 8, Col. 4 

France pays United States ten million 





contributed to this reduction, it was de- - 2 Sd 
; : dollars as semi-annual installment of in- 
clared, are improved and more accurate 
R " terest on debt for surplus war supplies. 
methods of tuberculosis diagnosis, espec- 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board reports hand- 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 2. ; 
c vo es J ling more than $12,000,000,000 in 1925. 
ce , , Page 7 
Haiti, Paraguay and Mexico Economic situation in Netherlands re- 
: S : ported to be sound .Page 9, Col. 7 
Object to French Ti eaties Daily statement’ of the United States 
TI tal P z Treasury ; Page 9, Col. 6 
The commercia treaties between France i | Changes in national banking system. 
and Haiti, Paraguay and Mexico recently | | ’ Pace 9. Col. 4 
| age 9, i 
have been denounced by the three last- See “Railroads.” 
named countries, according to advices to ms Z 
the Department of Commerce from Com- Books and Publications 
mercial Attache Jones at Paris. Publicati Fegan ed 
The treaty with Haiti, which was con- 7 Bune oe amicus 7 the United 
cluded on January 30, 1907, ceased to be pong Gores mement......2 Page 12, Col. & 
effective on July 27, 1926. The treaty with Chemica ls 


Paraguay, concluded on July 21, 1892, will 


cease to be effective on February 28, 


1927. 


The treaty with Mexico, concluded on No- 


ov 


vember 
on October 26, 
Negotiations for 


1926. 


new treaties between : A 
a France and Haiti and Mexico are now alcohol is not ‘liquor’? as defined in Department 
reported to be taking place, the depar+ Volstead Act Page 11, Col. 1 
ment announced August 2 i i | 


27, 1886, will cease to be effective 














Berlin firm claims it has process for 
manufacturing ammonium chloride and 
calcined Glauber’s Salt in white, market- 
able form in one operation. Page 1, Col. 2 

Circuit Court reiterates that denatured 


{ 
| 











[Continued on Page 


2, Col. 3.) 


| amounting to a. ov 
terest payments On several other occasions 


; to a report to the Dep: 


NGTON. TUESDAY. AUGUST 3. 


1926. 





Subscription Ry Mail: 


Year. 





France Makes Payment 


Of Interest on War Debt 


-_—— —__— 


Installment Ender Existing 
Obligation. 





Million Dollars Received gs 


| Department of Interior Rules | 


A payment of $10,000,000 was made to 
the New York Federi! Reserve Bank for 
the Treasury Department August 2, by 
the French Governnin as interest on 
that government's : « to the United 
States for surplus wa ipplies. The pity- 
ment was made in cu 

The debt due from france on the pu 
chase of surplus wai ecks amounted to 
$407,000,00, and on tl sum, France pays 
semi-annual installments of interest | 


and minor 
to cover the $7,000,00( 
Announcement of the 
made at the Treasury by G, 
the Acting Secretary 
to the factt hat had 
the French parliament 
French debt funding a 


Bb. Winston 


both Congress 


ratified the Ango 





iIn- 


payment was 


ho called attention 
and 


creement, negotiated 


last winter, France would have been com- 
pelled to pay only 1,000,000 this year, 
whereas under the ld obligation, the 
French must pay something more than 
$20,000,000 in interes the war stocks | 
debt alone. It was MN Vinston’s opinion 
also that if the fundine settlement event- 


ually is ratified, interes 
will 


payments already 


made apply to tike the place of in- 
stallments providee for in that agreement. 


Greece Increases Duties 


On Olive Oil to 24 Per Cent 





from the time of publi 


Greek Gazette of June 4, 


ment of Commerce. 


The duty on exports of olive oil from 
Greece has been increased from 12 to 24 
per cent of its avernuge market price ac- 

| cording to a legishati decree effective 


tion in the Official 
1926, according 


Land Donation 


Not Acceptable 


If Conditioned | 


That Gift for Park Pur- 
pose Cannot Carry Debt 
Cancellation. 


The Federal Government cannot, 


the Act of June 5, 1920, accept land 


National Park purposes where a considera- 


tion is involved, according to a ruling 


the Department of the Interior, just made 


public. 


The of a claim 


Stevens to the United 


ruling grew out quit 


deed from Frank G. 
America, purporting to convey 
160 of patented land within the 
Rocky Mountain National Park apparently 
that the National Parl 


States of 


acres 


in consideration 


| Service forego the collection and forgive a 


substantial due the Government for 
grazing on park lands. 
The holds that 


ernment is not authorized to acquire lands 


sum 


decision while the Gov 


for park for a consideration, it 
may accept lands for such purposes W hen 


donation. That part of the act 


purposes 


made as a 


| of June 5, 1920, covering the point in 
question is as follows: 
“Hereafter the Secretary of the In 


terior in his administration of the National 


Forest Service,eis authorized, in his dis- 


cretion, to accept patented lands, rights of 
lands other lands, 


way patented or 


buildings or other property within the vari- 


over 


national parks and national monu- 


ments and moneys which may be donated 


ous 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 
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for 


of 
















a tnt en, 





in the field of politics 
to drive everything into the 


The root of all 
—Woodrow Wilson. 


YEARLY INDEX 


1969 








PRICE 5 CENTS. 








| On Grain Supplies 





nounces Wheat Stocks as 33,022, 
124 Bushels at Close of Week. 


Doran of Agriculture An- 


The first of the Department of Agricul- 


ture’s weekly reports on the visible grain 


supply in the United States was issued 


August 2 for the week ending July 31. 


The full text of this statement follows: 


The commercial stocks of grain in store | 


and afloat at the principal markets of the 


United States at the close of the week end- 


ing July 31, according to to the 


reports 


United States Bureau of Agricultural 


| 

Economics, Were as follows: Wheat 33,- 
022,124; corn 25,573,698; oats 34,944,736; rye 
8,610,944; barley 2,280,511; flax 974,042. 

| 

| 


Stocks of Canadian grain in store in bond | 
in the United States markets: Wheat 3,778,- | 


| 000; oats 111,000; rye 544,000; barley 183,000. 
Prague Automobile Exhibit 
To Be Held in September 


The Prague Automoblie Show, arranged 


| to the Automobile Division of the Depuart- 
| ment of Commerce. 
This is the only official exhibition in that 


| 
| automobile manu 
facturers permit@d to 
participate. It is reported in Czechoslova- 
that | 
most of the local representatives of Ameri- 


country in which local 


and dealers are 


kia, the department stated August 2, 


| can automobiles are planning to take space. 
| for added, 
sent to 

Republiky, 


space, it was 


Applications 
Autoklub Czsko- 


29 =Lutzowova, 


should be the 


| 
| slovonake 


Prague 11. 
Besninsiet 





Canadian Government distributing re- | 


port of chemicals and allied products of 
Dominion during 1924 Page 4, Col. 6 
Commerce report shows decline in 
Oriental trade Page 8, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board report on De- 
partment store sales. Page 8, Col. 4 


Child Welfare 


Goitre reported affecting 
children in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Page 2, Col. 2 


as school 


Claims 

Representative Hawley outlines pros- 
pective legislation for, disposition of alien 
property Page 1, Col. 3 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines revises procedure for 
testing explosives for permissibility 


tor 


Customs 


See “Automotive Industry,” ‘“‘Pack- 
ers.”’ 

Education 

Modern education “on? thework=ptry- 


study play, to try which Portland, Ore., 
has appropriated $5,000,000 for a five- 
year program, is made the subject of 


Education 
Col. 4 


school 


Bureau of 


Page 3, 


explanation by) 


Goitre 
children in Grand 


reported as affecting 
Rapids, Mich. 


Page 2, Col. 2 





use in coal mines....... Page 4, Col. 4 
District Court upholds coal niiners 
union in garnishment action. 
Page 10, Col. 7 ! 
See “Cotton.” 


Commerce and Trade 
Marketing agreement reached between 

Swedish match trust and German match 

makers not already controlled by Swedish 


Secretary of Agriculttre urges farm 

boys and girls tu uttend cellege. 
Page 3, Col. 1 

See “Agriculture.” “Automotive Indus- 
try,” “Commerce ind Trade.”’ 

. . 
Fisheries 

Weirs for counting salmon as_ they 
ascend to spawning grounds again in- 
stalled in Alaskin waters. .Page 4, Col. 5 


Government riuising terrapin on experi 
mental farm at Beaufort, N.C. 


Page 4, Col. ~ 
Commerce report shows decline in 
Oriental trade .......... Page 8, Col. 1 





interests ..«s. Page 8, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reports that 
reciprocal agreement has been 
between United States and 
vakia 
Cuba revokes 


extended 
Czechoslo- 
Page 2, Col. 7 
restrictions against im- 
portation of cattle from Texas and Cali- 
fornia fe -Page 5, Col. 6 
International oil, chemical and color 


trades exhibition to be held in London 
June 11-18, 1928 Page 2, Col. 1 
Cuban regulation requires reports of 


foodstuffs to comply with regulations of 
country of origin Col. 2 
Greece increases export duty on olive 
oil from 12 to 24 cent of average 
market price ; ...Page 1, Col. 4 
Commerce reports show decline in for- | 


Page 2, 


per 


eign trade with Far East in May. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
June exports of industrial machinery 


reported larger than in June, 1925. 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 
Haiti, Paraguay and Mexico denounce | 
commercial treaties with France. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Increase is anticipated in exports of 
grape fruit from Isle of Pines. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Albania to admit American products 
under reduced rates of tariff. | 
Col. 4 

Bavarian toy industry passing through 
slack Page 8, Col. 6 
“Agriculture.” | 


Congress 

Representative Hawley outlines 
pective legislation for disposition of alien 
property Col. 3 


Page §&, 


season. 


See 


pros- 


Page 1, 





Copper | 


Commerce report shows decline in | 
Oriental trade ..Page 8, Col. 1 | 


decline in 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Commerce shows 


Oriental trade 


Cotton 


Department of Commerce weekly cot- 
ton service bulletin rgports British trade 
hindered by strike; conditions in 
Germany slightly improved; Belgium ex- 
porting goods to South America. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Department of Agriculture announces 
strict middling gray cotton now tender- 
able on futures contracts..Page 5, Col. 1 
of ‘Agriculture advertises 
Col. 6 


report 


coal 


for cotton warehousem:n. 


Page 5, 





cars distributing fry 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Government fish 


in several States 
Forestry 


High winds cause spread of forest 
fires in northwest Page 1, Col. 7 


Foreign A fairs 


Gregory 


confirm 


Reports State 
fall of 


leaders 


Department 
Zinoviev 
Political 
charges organizing 
to Soviet policies Page 2, 
France pays United States ten 
dollars on annual installment 
tercst for surplus war supplies. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Representative Hawley outlines pros- 
pective legislation for disposition of alien 


as one of 


Soviet Bureau 
opposition 
Col. 7 

million 

in- 


of on 


of secret 


semi of 


property -Page 1, Col. 3 
Composition of Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment is,reported to the Department of 


State 
See “National 


Fur Industry 
Federal Board 
partment store sales. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Defense.” 


Reserve report on 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Y 
Government Personnel 
Bureau of Mines reports appointment 
of Daniel H. Harrington Utah 
Chief Engineer of Sufety Service Division. 


of as 


Page 12, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department Page 12, Col. 5 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office --.Page 12, Col. 2 


Indian Affairs 
Seneca Tonawanda Tribe gets $19,941. 


Page 12, 


Inland Waterways 


to 
pending 


Col. 7 


Conference Plans 
Falls 


tion... 


on Suve Niagara 
Canadian 


Page 1, 


Insurance ' 

District Court rules that policy is valid 
where holder had no knowledge of fatal 
disease at the time he made application. 

r Page 10, Col. 1 

Public Health statistics for original 
registration death rate for 
1000,000 was 195.2 in 1900, against 90.9 in 
1923 Page 1, Col. 1 


elec- 
Col. 1 


postponed 


areas show 


de- 


1 


| 








ll News Contained in Tod 


| corporation 


Iron and Steel 


tions 


dents and the means for their prevention 


decline in 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Commerce shows 


Oriental trade 


< - 
Judiciary 
Circuit Court holds that chattel mort- 
gage in possession, though mortgage was 
not in bank- 
ruptey action 10, Col. 6 
Circuit Court denies right of guardian 


report 


refiled, has superior claim 


Page 


of minor child to make contract which | 
shall be binding on ward after latter | 
attains legal majority Page 10, Col. 3 


District Court that 
narcotic law provides no penalty for un- 
lawful and 


rules against plea 


sustuins conviec- | 

Page 6, Col. 6 
Circuit Court upholds seizure, without 
barn 


possession, 


search warrant, of liquor found in 
on property where saloon was operated. 
10, Col. 2 


District Court rules that policy is valid 


Page 


where holder had no knowledge of fatal 
disease at the time hg made application. | 
10, Col. 1 
District Court rules that opium is not 


Page 


evidence where seizure was made with- 
out warrant Page 11, Col. 7 

Cireuit Court holds that patent for | 
automobile wheel, rim device is not an | 
infringement Page 11, Col. 2 | 


Circuit Court reiterates that denatured 





alcohol is not “liquor” as defined in | 
Volstead Act Page 11, Col. 1 
District Court denies to Ohio packers |! 


the tax classification of personal service 
Col. 1 


Page 6, 





District Court upholds coal miners 
‘ a 
union in garnishment action. | 
Page 10, Col. 7 } 


Circuit Court sustains validity of pro- | 
for softening 


Labor 


Continuation of statistical information 
by the Bureau of Mines regarding acci- 
dents and the means tor their prevention 
in various industrial activities. | 


water, 


cess 


11, Col. 3 


Page 


Page 3, Col. 2 

Department of 13 new | 
strikes as against 9 for week preceding. 
Col. 7 | 


Labor reports 


Page 3, 


District Court upholds coal miners 
union in garnishment action. 
Page 10, Col. 


Report of conference on industrial ac- | 
cident prevention 
See 


Leather 


Action of sodium sulphate in synthetic 
tanning material, a publication issued by 
the Bureau of Standards. 


Col. 5 
“Cotton.” 


Page 3, 


“Commerce and Trade,” 


Page 12, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board report on de- 
partment store sales. Page 8, Col. 4 


Lumber 


Commerce 
Oriental trade 
Commerce 
Oriental trade 


Manufacturers 
Continuation 
the 


decline in 
Page 8, Col. 1 
shéws decline in 
.Page 8, Col. 1 


report shows 


report 





statistical information 


Mines 


of 


by Bureau of regarding acci- 


in various industrial activities. 

Page 3, Col. 2 
Continuation of full text of complaint 
Federal Trade Commission 
Philadelphia cigar manufacturers alleg- | 
ing unfair practices, together an- 


by against 
with 
swer to charges...... Page 9, Col. 2 

Department of Labor 13 
strikes as against 9 for week preceding. 


reports new 


Page 3, Col. 7 


ays Issue 


Commerce report 
Oriental trade 
Report of conference on industrial acci- 


| 

. ! 

shows decline in | 
..Page 8, Col. 1 

| 


dent prevention Page 3, Col. 5 


See “Commerce and Trade.” 


Milling | 
Department of Agriculture issues first 

weekly report on visible grain supply. 
Page 1, Col. 6 || 


Motion Pictures | 


Department of Agriculture produces || 
motion picture of Japanese Beetle. | 
| 
| 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Municipal Government 


Modern education on the work-play- 
study plan, to try which Portland, Gre., 
has appropriated $5,000,000 for a five- 
year program, is made the subject of ex- 


explanation by Bureau of Education 
chief Page 3, Col. 4 | 
Mayor of Baltimore heads delegation || 


to ask War Department to remove Curtis || | 
Bay Ordnance Depot located near Mary- |} | 
land metropolis Page 1, Col. 7 


; . 
Narcotics | 
American Navy reported below that of || 
Great Britain in number and tonnage of || 
light cruisers, fleet submarines and in 
naval personnel and air strength. 
2; Col. 7 
District Court that || 
nareotic law provides no penalty for un- | 


Page 
rules against plea 
lawful and sustains conviec- || 
tions : Col. 6 
District Court rules that opium is not || 
made with- || 
2, Col, 7 


possession, 
Page 6, 
where seizure 


evidence was 


out warrant Page 


National Defense || 


Bureau of Standards tests develop that || 
oil in the barrel of a gun elevates shot, 
and that\ vibrations of muzzle are in- 
under light powder charge. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
delegations of Baltimore || 
War Department | 
Ordnance | 


creased 


and 
eall 


Mayor 


officials on to 


urge removal of Curtis Bay | 
Depot located near Baltimore. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Religious services conducted each Sun- 
day morning in Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps 4, Col. 5 |} 

See “Government Personnel.” | 


Oil. it 


Page 





| 

1 

Resurvey being made of oil lands in || | 
DeBeque district of Colorado. 1] | 
Page 5, Col. 6 |] | 


Commerce shows decline in |} 
Oriental trade Page 8, Col. 1 || 
Department of Commerce reports June || 
production of petroleum...Page 8, Col. 5 | 


Packers 
Customs Court Appeals holds that |} 
beef livers dutiable as fresh meat | 
and not as fresh beef Page 6, Col. 7 
District Court denies to Ohio 
the tax classification of personal’ service 


report 


of 


are 


packers | 





corporation Page 6, Col.\l |} | 

Commerce report shows decline in | | 

Oriental trade Page 8, Col. 1 |} | 

ji | 

> | 

Patents | 
Circuit Court holds that patent for 


automobile wheel rim device is notqan 


|} 
| 
| 
| 
infringement ..Page T1, Col. 2 | 
| 


Circuit Court sustains validity of pro- 
cess for softening water. 


Page 11, Col. 3 || 
Patent Office Gazette, Vol. 347, No. 2. | 
Page 12, Col. 5 || 
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| 
annually by the Automobile Club of the | 
Czechoslovak Republic, will be held this 

| year from September 10 to 28, according 


| located within a short distance of the city 
| limits of 


| menace. 





$s 


IN avy's Strength 
In Air Declared 


Below Britain’s 





| Comparative Deficiency Also 
| Reported by Navy Depart- 
ment in Number of 
Light Cruisers. 


' Ratios Given for Craft 
Not Included in Treaty 


| Personnel of American Force Is 
Said to Be 534 Officers and 
14,220 Men Under That 


| of Great Britain. 

The American Navy is outranked by the 
British Navy in the number and tonnage 
of all light cruisers, large fleet submarines, 
and in naval air strength and number of 
personnel, but it is stronger than the Brit- 
ish destroyers and smaller submarines. 

This comparison of naval strength was 
; made public on August 2 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Press dispatches from Geneva simulta- 
neously reported that the British Admiralty 
had refused 





an American invitation with 
Japan in a new agreement limiting the 
construction of all naval craft not previ- 
ously limited by the Washington Con- 
ference. 
These crafts are: Cruisers less than 
10,000 tons, destroyers, fleet submarines, 
first line suvmarines, and naval aircraft. 


Under the proposed new naval confer- 
ence, press dispatches said, they were 
to be limited in a manner similar to the 
limitation of capital ships. 

The figures announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy show the United States 
to be chiefly deficient in light cruisers, 
with a ratio of tonnage of 1.56, as com- 
pared with Great Britain's ratio of 5.00 
and Japan's ratio of 2.57. 

The United States, it was said in the de- 
partment announcement, is also deficient 
in fleet submarines, having a tonnage ratio 
of as compared with Great Britain’s 
5.00 and Japan’s 6.96. 

The United States surpasses other coun- 


79 
v.de 





tries in the number of smalley -submarines. 
These have a speed of only 13 knots and 
therefore cannot cruise with fleet, the 
Statement said. The American ratio was 








[Continucd on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Removal of Arsenal 
Sought by Citizens 


Delegation From Baltimore Visits 
Acting Secretary of War 
MacNider. 


A delegation from Baltimore, headed by 
Mayor Howard W. Jackson, called on Han- 
ford MacNider, Acting Secretary of the De- 
partment of War, August 2 and dis- 
cussed with him the feasibility of remov- 
ing the Curtis Bay Army Ordnance Depot, 


on 


Baltimore. 

Removal of the arsenal is desired, mem- 
bers of the delegation told the Acting Sec- 
retary, because it was felt that its location 
in such close proximity to the thickly pop- 
ulated sections of Balimore constituted a 
The series explosions which 
occurred recently at navy arsenals at Lake 
Denmark, N. J., it was explained at the 
department, had caused civic organizations 
of as well Senator Bruce 
(Dem.), Maryland, to address letters to the 
department inquiring as to the removal of 
the Curtis Bay Depot to some spot more 
remote from the city limits. 

Acting Secretary MacNider told the dele- 
gation that the Curtis Bay Arsenal was 
“in no way comparable” to that at Lake 
Denmark, and that the buildings at Curtis 
Bay were much smaller and more widely 
separated than were those at Lake Den- 
and for that were not as 
greatly endangered to explosion. Moreover 
that ammunition itself and 
pyrotechnics from which the greatest dan- 
ger might be feared, already have been re- 
moved from the Curtis Bay Arsenal. Work 
also, had begun toward removing the ex- 
the powder, from the 


of 


saltimore, 


as 


mark, reason 


he asserted, 


plosive charges, or 


large calibre ammunition at the depot. 
The delegation, in addition to Mayor 
Jackson, was made up of Ralph C, 


Sharette, Lester Mueller, Randolph Barton, 


3 \ 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Spread of Forest Fires 
Caused by High Winds 


High winds caused a tlarge apvead vat 
most of the national forests of 
Idaho and western Montana on 
August 1, it was announced 
Forest Service August 2. 
the weather conditions 
the season experienced July 31 
the part of the Idaho-Mon- 
tana district, while in general, conditions 
were reported somewhat better August 1, 
The Couer d'Alene, Kootenai, and Clear- 
water National Forests were least affected, 
although there was great difficulty in hold- 
ing the fire lines even of these forests. 
Blackfeet, Flathead, Pend Oreille, and 
Kaniksu National Forests suffered most. 


fires on 
northern 
July 31 
at the 

Probably 


and 


worst 
of were 


over greater 














Although some of the fires were not 
| heard from August 2, the fires on the 
\ Pend Oreille and Clearwater 


National 


| Forests showed improvement, 


LY 
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Public Welfare 


Hookworm’s Effect 
And Habit Deseribed 
4 By Surgeon General 


Dr. Cumming Outlines Char- 
acter of Widespread Ail- 
ment in South; Origin 
Is Still Unknown. 


Surgeon Genteral Hugh S. Cumming, of 
the United States Public Health Service on 
August 2 


2 hook- 
worm 


described the nature of 


infection in the human race and 


Giagnosed its effect upon persons infected | 


with the disease. 

Hookworm, the Surgeon General as- 
serted, is mainly prevalent in warm coun- 
triés, and for years many people who 
lived in the South of the United States 
guffered from this infection, although 


physicians, at the time did not know just | 


what this ailment was. Even in recent 
years, he declared, as many as nine people 
out of ten of those examined in some 
parts of the South were found to be suf- 
fering from hookworm. 

The origin of hookworm in this country 
never has been successfully traced, and 
it is not known, Dr. Cumming asserted, 
whether it was brought here by 
from Africa, or whether it existed among 
the Indians before America 
ered. It is known that 
than man, especially dogs and foxes, are 
infected in this country. 

Become Pale and Weakened. 


slaves 


was discov- 


One of the outstanding characteristics of | 
it | 


hookworm is that people infected with 
become pale and weakened, and therefore 
cannot work as well as persons in normal 
health, it was declared. Children infected 
with hookworm are handicapped in their 


gfowth and generally are not as alert, and | 
@o not learn as readily as uninfected chil- | 


dren. 

Dr. Cumming explained that the hook- 
worm is very small, and is comparable in 
size to an eyelash. Observed with the 
naked eye they appear as very fine white 
threads. They are so-called because of the 
little hooklet which they 
which they hook themselves to the intes- 
tines, and also are provided with 
“sucker” or mouth, with which they draw 
the human blood. 


Hatching of Eggs Blamed. 


One of the reasons for the 
existence of hookworm in rural regions, 
Dr. Cumming attributed to tHe hatching 
of hookworm eggs which are not destroyed, 
while in cities proper sewage facilities dis- 
pose of them. The female hookworm, Dr. 
Cumming explained, lays large numbers of 
@ggs in the intestines of infected persons, 
which mix with the waste part of human 
food consumption, and are passed out of 
the body with it. 
body wastes go into the sewer, the eggs do 
not hatch, but in country districts where 
there are no sewers these eggs may be de- 
posited in the ground, and in warm, damp 


Weather they hatch, and the young worms | 


consequently become scattered 

Barefoot country children, therefore, the 
Surgeon General declared, are open to 
hookworm infection. The worms get into 


the skin of their feet, and cause a break- | 


ing or eruption, which last several 
days and causes an itch. The larvae 
finally work their way into the blood, go 
thence to the lungs, are coughed up and 
swallowed eventually, 
testines 
velopment and 
the human race. 


Epidemic of Cholera 


out, 


where 


de- 
suffering to 


they undergo further 


cause great 


Is Reported in Siam | 


More Than 1.000 Deaths Occur 
in Period of April 1 to 

May 8. 

Reports to the United States Public 

Health Service, just announced, dis- 

¢elose that epidemic cholera has been pres- 

ént in Bangkok, Siam, from October 4 
to December 26, 1925, during 

431 deaths had 
and that December 27 

March 13 
reported 


which 
cases and 258 occurred 
1925, to 
of the current year there were 
386 with 249 deaths 
Later reports from Bangkok reveal that 
during the period March 14 to May 8 there 
were 964 cases of cholera ART 
sequent deaths. For Siam as 
ports assert that during from 
May 2 to 8 of this were 698 
cases of the disease with 463 deaths, 
from April 1 to May §&, 2,116 
reported with 1,431 deaths, occurring 
28 towns 
Efforts 
tion have 


from 


cases 


with con- 


a whole re- 
the period 
year there 
while 
cases were 


in 


to 
been 


cope the 


by 


with 
made 


cholera 

Siamese health 
authorities, the Health Service here 
been informed, and inoculations 
against cholera were administered at 
teur Institute of Bangkok to all 
applying and that in the registration area 
of Bangkok 54,538 persons inoculated 
Guring the week ended May 1, and 1,508 
during the week ended May §8, of this 
year. Reports Stated that placards 
had heen posted urging the peo- 
ple of to drink canal water, 
which responsible for 
number there. 


Situa- 


has 
free 
Pas 


persons 


were 


also 
publicly 
Siam 
has 
of 


not 
been a 
cases 

In addition, these reports declared, hos- 
pital accommodations were insufficient and 
cholera patients were being treated at gen- 
éra] hospitals or at their homes Water 
from the city supply was furnished by 
Water boats to sections of the city where 
@ shortage of drinking water was reported 


Exhibition of Color Trades 
To Be Held in London June 11 


15448 

Plans have been made for "The Inter- 
mational Oi], Chemical and Color Trades 
Exhibition,’ to be held at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London, June 11-18, 
the Department of Commerce says 

Machinery and equipment in operation 
Will supplement the chemical exhibits. 


other animals | 


possess and with | 


al 


widespread | 


In the city where these | 


and reaching the in- 


time | 


large | 


1928, | 


Children in Grand Rapids 
Found Affected by Goitre 


A récent survey. of goitre incidence in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which extended 
through all classes of public, private and 
parochial schools, showed that of 26,215 
pupils examined, 30 per cent had enlarged 
thyroids, it was stated in a report to the 
United States Public Health Service has 
announced. 


Of those found affected, the report says, 
32 per cent were boys. Above the age 
of 10 years, the number of girls affected 
was about two and one-half times the num- 
ber of boys, it was reported. In high 
schools the percentage of pupils affected 
ranged from 39 to 60 per cent. 

The Health Department of Grand Rapids 
| reported that it is striving to prevent 
“simple” goitre, or enlargement of the 
thyroids, by the administration of 10 mili- 
grams of iodine weekly through the school 
year. 


Tubercular Deaths 
Decrease One-Half 
During 25 Years 





Statistics From Original Regis- 
tration Area Show Effect 


of Modern Health 
Movement. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ially of pulmonary tuberculosis. The pas- 
| teurization of milk supplies, the prohibi- 
; tion of the common drinking cup and 
the use of other utensils in common; the 
inspection of meat products, and housing 
reforms also were characterized as con- 
tributory factors in this improved condi- 
tion. 

Health Service officials pointed to scien- 
tific methods of tuberculosis control used 
| at the tuberculosis institution at Framing- 
ham, Mass., “a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the way in which the incidence 
of tuberculosis may be reduced by the 
| application of scientific methods 
trol.”’ 
|} 1917 to 1923, it declared, the death 

rate from tuberculosis in Framingham was 
| lowered from 121 per 100,000 population 
to 38 per 190,000, ‘‘a rate considerably less 
than half that for the cpuntry as a whole 
and much lower than the rate for the 


remainder of the population of Massachu- 
| setts.”’ 


as 


was 


See No Outstanding Achievements. 
Desptie the fact that 
| outstanding achievements 
against tuberculosis in 1924, Health 
ice authorities declared that there were 
“some important dévelopments bearing on 
combative measure and a concentration of 
efforts in many fields’’ which may 

pected to yield results. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, 
an independent organization, initiated a 
survey of the medical schools in the United 
States for the purpose of improving and 
standardizing the character of instruction 
in tuberculosis, and giving it more impor- 
tant place in the medical curriculum 
the undergraduates, it was asserted. The 
was done “in recognition of the funda- 
mental need for better trained physicians.’ 

Two 
marily 


there were no 
in the 


be ex- 


for 


important researches, both pri- 
directed at tuberculosis control, 
were described by Health Service officials. 
One of these the “extensive undertak- 
ing.” enabled by means of the Millbank 
Memorial Fund endowment, whereby a 
| Study over a long period of years has been 
undertaken in areas typical of the United 
States. The work is béing conducted un- 
der the auspices of important official and 
private agencies, it was declared, and is 
being carried on in a city of 199,000 popu- 
lation, a rural section of 199,600 popula- 
tion and in densely populated area in 
New York city. It is estimated that the 
study will occupy no less than five years 
| and will cost approximately $825,000 each 
year. Although this study di 
| rected at tuberculosis, the research also 
includes a study general health meas- 
ures, including infant and child welfare. 
Work on Cattle Praised. 


The other is that of the Medical 
Research Committee of the National Tuber- 


culosis 


is 


a 


is primarily 


of 


study 


Association to 


in 


coordinate current 
tuberculosis in medical in- 


stitutions by various investigators. 


researches 


The work of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture also 
taken cognizance of by the Health 
Service in its tuberculosis eradication cam- 
paign 


was 


This bureau, it was asserted ‘‘made 
considerable progress in 1924 in the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis 
circumscribed areas, with the county civil 
subdivision the unit.’ It pointed 
out that in 1918 134,148 cattle were tuber- 
culin tested, with 


among cattle within 


as was 


or 4.9 per cent. 
5.312.364 cattle, found only 
“reactors,” or at the ratio of 3.2 per cent. 


In 
and 


Cuba Requires Food Imports 


of con- 
During the seven-year period from | 





‘ lest their bank deposits or other property 


} ment that all such fears are entirely un- 


fight | 
Serv- | 


} vantage of this country. the Trading with 
; the Enemy 


| representing money. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Alien 
Property 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1926, 


Public Health 


Statistics 


Representative Hawley Outlines Legislation 
For Final Disposition of Alien Property Claims 


House Ways and Means | 
Committee to Act Soon | 


Ranking Member Points Out That | 


Confiscation of German Assets 
Is Not Planned. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States of $42,034,794, both amounts bearing | 
per cent interest. He adds that “it is 
estimated that out of $225,540,856 of un- 
disposed-of claims there may be awards 
to the extent of approximately $45,000,000.” 
Mr Hawle,'s Staiement. 

The full text Mr. Hawley's 
ment follows: 

About the middle of the coming Novem- 
ber the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives will be 
called to meet in Washington for the pur- 
pose of preparing legislation providing for 
the settlement of all autstanding claims of 
the United States against Germany, of 
American nationals against Germany, and 
of German nationals against the United 
States; and so providing for the solution 
of all questions arising, out of the World 
War so far as the United States and Ger- 
many are concerned. 

The committee expects to have the bill 
ready to present to the House upon its con- 
vening on December 6, 1926, and to secure 
its prompt passage through the House. 

The claims of the ‘United States against 
Germany for the costs of occupation have 
already been agreed upon and a method of 
their payment provided in the Treaty of 
Berlin, as well as for the payment of the 


5 


of state- | 


| claims of American nationals against Ger- 


many. Under the Treaty of Berlin the 
properties of German nationals sequestered 
during the war through the agency of the 
Alien Property Custodian are held as se- 
curity for the payments to the American 
claimants. 

On February &, 1917, when it was ap- 
parent that the United States would be- 
come involved in the World War, the De- 
partment of State with presidential ap- 
proval issued the following statement: 

‘It having been reported to him that 
there is some anxiety in some quarters on 
the part of persons residing in this coun- 
try who are the subjects of foreign States 


should be seized in the event of war be- 
tween the United States and a foreign 
nation, the President authorizes thé state- 


founded. 

“The Government of the United States 
will in no circumstances take advantage 
state of war to take possession of 
property to which international under- 
standings and the recognized law of the 
land gi.e it no just claim or title. It will 
scrupulously respect all private rights 
alike of its own citizens and the subjects 
of foreign States.” 

It is understood that this statement was 
issued to quiet apprehensions of citizens 
of countries which might become enemy 
countries, aS to the security of their prop- 
erty in the United States in the event of 
war and to avoid the removal of the prop- 
erty of such prospective enemy subjects 
from the United States. 

Trading With Enemy Act. 

Some time after the declaration of war 
—that is, on October 6, 1917—when: it be- 
came apparent that certain kinds of prop- 
erty owned by enemy subjects in the 
United States might be used to the disad- 


of a 





Act was passed for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Federal Government 
to take charge of such property and to 
prevent its hostile use. The office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was cerated and 
he was given authority to seize such prop- 
erty under the provisions of the act. 

Various kinds of property were taken, 
including patents, ships, radio station, 
manufacturing plants, or things 
Property as such was 
retained and administered by the 
custodian, but money and property reduced 
to money or money's worth were to be de- 
posited in the Treasury the United 
States bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 

The custodian was made a common law 
trustee of the properties and moneys 
seized. There remains unreturned about 
$218,000,000, principal sum, and interest to 
the amount of $26,000,000. 

By the act of March 4, 1923, Congress 
directed the return of a proportion of the 


a 
moneys 


to be 


of 





so 


| seized property not to exceed $10,000 in any 


case, with certain exceptions. 
the return of $42,000,000 to 


This caused 
the former 


| alien enemies. 


».548 found as “reactors,” | 
1924 the Bureau tested | 
171,559 | 


To Comply With Regulations | 


In a recent report from 
| Office of the Department of Commerce, 
| Trade Commissioner Connell states that 
the Food and Drugs Section of the Sani- 
tary Department issued a temporary 
| regulation, covering imports of food prod- 

ucts, to the effect that, inasmuch 
pure food being studied by the 
Sanitary Department and may be enacted 
within relatively short time, the im- 
portation and sale of foreign products will 


the Havana 


has 
as a 
law is 


a 


manufactured in 
| Standards and food laws of the countries 
| from which they are shipped. 
Foreign food products not complying 
with the regulations of the country where 
| manufactured will also prohibited in 
Cuba. The Sanitary Department an 
nounces that that their inspectors will ex- 
amine foreign foodstuffs and, if stocks are 
| found inferior, dealers will be notified that 
| after a stated period no further sales or 
| importations will be permitted. 


conformity 


be 


, cess of $10,000 per annum. 





| deposited 


| | to confiscate the property of alien enemies 
only be authorized when these products are | seized 


with  the\| 


Section 2 of this act provided that: 

“The Alien Property Custodian di- 
rected to pay to the person entitled thereto, 
from and after the time this section takes 
effect, the net income, dividend, interest, 
annuity, or other earnings, accruing and 
collected thereafter, on any property or 
money held in trust for such person by the 
Alien Property Custodian or by the Treas- 
urer of the United States for the account 
of the Alien Property Custodian, under 
such rules and regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe; but no person shall be 
paid, under this section, any amount in ex- 


is 


The Trading With 
further provided that: 

After the end of the war any claim of 
an enemy or of an ally of an enemy to | 
any money or any property received and 
held by the Alien Property Custodian or 
in the United States Treasury | 
shall be settled as Congress shall direct.” 

From all the it appears that it 
was not the intention of the United States | 


the Enemy Act 


above 


by the custodian, but that they 
should be returned after the way was over, 
and thé act of March 4, 1923, was in part 
fulfillment of that understanding.! While 
there is some controversy as to whether 
the Federal Government could not have 
confiscated the seized property as a war 
measure, it seems to be quite clear that, 
since this action was got taken during the 
war, no right now exists to confiscate the 
property or the earnings thereof. 
As to the return of the property of Ger- 

man nationals under the Winslow Act, | 





| $10,000, arbitrarily 


; amount involved. . 
United States says, ‘‘nor shall private prop- 


| recompense.” 


} even take the property for public use. 


dian and final interpreter of which is the 


| purpose to lead. 


the German nationals, and that Germany 


| property so taken and employed. 


|} Stitution, 


| former allies 
; taken. 


| Claims Commission must be paid in some 
| proper manner. 


| be 


there was paid from April, 1923, to De- 
cember 31, 1925, $42,089.418—a substantial 
amount. All whose claims were less than 
$10,000 were paid in full and their right 
to complete restitution recognized by law. 
All other German claimants received 
$10,000 on their claims. 

The right to interest or other accruals 
recognized. This recognition of 
their right to their property. 

It cannot in law or sound public policy 
be said that in the matter of a property 
right that it is good up to the amount of 
fixed, but not good in 
excess of that amount. In law, a right 
to property is a right irrespective of the 


is is a 


Amendment V of the Constitution of the 


erty be taken for public use, without just 
It does not limit this pro- 
tection to property of its own citizens. 
This provision of the Constitution cannot 
be set aside by any legislative enactment, 
or treaty—if any contention should be 
made that some treaty does. Unless 
the Government makes “just recom- 
pense’ to the German Nationals it cannot 


so 


a 


The statement above gives the 
for opposing confiscation. We have a 
Government of granted powers, strictly 


limited by a written Constitution, the guar- 


reason 


United States Supreme Court. 


It would be bad for to follow the 
example of any other government which 
contravened our fundamental law and 
public policy. We have constantly and 
consistently insisted not only on the se- 
curity of private property on land but on 
sea,as well. 

We have contended that if there must 
be wars, they should be contests between 
the armed forces of the belligerents, and 
not waged upon private citizens or their 
possessions. We have won our way in 
treaties and in the public opinion of the 
civilized world in respect to the security of 
private property on land, until commonly 
accepted international law included the 
principles we have advocated. 

We must not in any moment 
sentment forsake the high 


us 


of re- 
and humani- 


tarian standards we have set for ourselves 


and the world, or we shall be a leader 
who in a critical hour of history lacks the 
force of character and the steadfastness of 
Private property should 
not be taken except for public purposes 
by general taxation fairly distributed, or 
for a just recompense. 

If other nations do otherwise, it is a bad 
example for us to follow. They will do 
as it seems good to them. We are not 
responsible for their acts or policies, but 
we are responsible for our own. 

It is stated, that Great Britain, France, 
and Italy used the sequestered assets of | 


agreed to reimburse her nationals for the 
But, the 
United States and Germany did not enter | 
into such arrangements, although we hold 
the property taken by the Alien Property 
Custodian, the ships, the radio station and 
the patents taken from German nationals, 
while Germany owes for the awards made 
by the Mixed Claims Commission the 
American nationals and to the Shipping 
Board and the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau for ships, cargoes, and insurance; 


to 





| she also owes for the costs of the Ameri- 


can occupation, 
paid once. 


although this has been 


That is, each country assumes the pay- 
ment of its own liabilities. There must be 


some reason for this difference in policy. 


I think it is our regard for our 
the obligations of treaties and 
respect for our traditional policy of se- 
curity for the property of individual citi- 
zens. We refused to surrender to 


the German ships 


Con- 


our 
we had 


On February 4, 1920, the American Com- 
missioner at Berlin advised our Govern- 
ment that: 


“The German 
enemy properties 


Custodian of Trust for 
was prepared to return 


| all the American properties in the hands 


of the trust, 
holdings, 


with 
upon 


the exception of cash 
personal application; but 
that cash deposits were being held pend- 
ing the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the completion of the agree- 
ments regarding payments.” 

That is, prior to the Treaty of Versailles 
Germany had decided and was ready 
return all the property 
tionals; property 


to | 
of American na- 
in kind to be returned 


| aS soon as applied for by the owner—upon 


proper proof of ownership, I suppose; cash 
to be returned as soon as the tribunal to 
be established could determine the value 
of the mark 

Or, in other words, 
Treaty of Versailles 
pose to return all the property of Ameri- 
Can nationals as soon as ownership and 
value could, be determined. We were in- 
formed that the property in kind was re- 
turned “almost immediately.” 

The awards of the American 
against Germany, given by 


fyerman prior to the 
expressed her pur- 


claimants 
the Mixed 


By the Berlint Treaty the 
United States decided how these claims 
should be paid and undertook the colloction 
of the money for that purpose, jroposing to 
hold the alien German property 
curity. 

That is, the Government assumed a 
trust, having both the trust fund and the 
power of collecting the money from Ger- 
many. The German alien property cannot 
returned until the American claimants 


as se- 





| are paid without violation of the trust, in 


which event 
at least 
ican 


the 
morally 
claimants. 

If these 


United States would be 
bound to pay the Amer- 


claimants’ must wait until the 


; $10,710,000, to be paid yearly by Germany 


for this purpose, 
000,000 of 


extinguishes 
made by 


the $190,- 
the Mixed 
Claims Commission and the interest an- 
nually accruing thereon, they must wait 
about 80 years, during which period the 
United States myst hold the property of 
the German nationals in sufficient amount 
as security. 

This amount of $190,000,000 is made yp 
of these items: 


awards 


6 


’ 


| speed 


} a 


| for 


Plan for Settlement 
Of American Accounts 


War Repayments of Various 
Kinds to Be Applied to Prompt 
Payment of Debts. 


The Mixed Claims Commission up to and 
including its last sitting on May 26, 1926, 
had made awards to private American 
claimants of $93,973,187.38, and to agencies 
of the United States of $42,034,794.14. The 
awards bear interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, but interest is not included in the 
amounts given above. 

There remain yet undisposed of claims 
amounting to $225,540,856.76. It is esti- 
mated that on these, awards to the extent 
of some $45,000,000 will yet be made. 

By treaty arrangement with Germany a 
Mixed Claims Commission was established. 
This tribunal consists of three persons: 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, an American who 
by common consent was chosen umpire; 
Cc. P. Anderson, American, and Dr. Wil- 
helm Kiesselbach, German. 


It was empowered to hear and determine 
the claims of American nationals against 
Germany, and to make awards, with in- 
terest. 

Under the existing arrangement pay- 
ment to be made to the Americans 
whose claims were allowed by the Mixed 
Claims Commission at the rate of 43,- 
000,000 gold marks per year, or $10,710,000. 
All the claims stand on the same footing 
under the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission and bear interest at 5 fer 
cent. 

Since the awards outstanding and not 
paid approximate $190,000,000, the inter- 
est charge ® $9,500,000 approximately an- 
nually, but will be gradually reduced as 
payments on the principal are made. 

Subtracting this interest charge from 
the annual payment of $10,710,000, leaves 
approximately $1,210,000 only to be applied 
to the payment of the principal sum of 
the claims, for the first year after pay- 
ments begin to be made, gradually in- 
creasing as the interest charge is re- 
duced, and unless some special provision 
made by law for the earlier payment 
of the claims, three-quarters of a century 
will elapse before final payments are 
made, which is a practical denial of pay- 
ment and in reality would change the 
awards into an investment at 5 per cent. 

Occupation Claim Paid. 

Since the occupation claims of the 
United States of some $60,000,000 have once 
been paid, it is proposed for a short pe- 
riod of years to use for the payment of 
the American claimants the entire amount 
of $23,800,900 coming from Germany. There 
will be some $35,000,000 aailable from 
other sources, which under the proposed 
legislation will reduce the principal sum 
to less than $160,000,000. 

The legislation therefore, by materially 
reducing tké annual interest charge, will 
up the payment of the American 
claimants and not seriously retard the 
payment of the occupation claims, which, 
I repeat, have once been paid by Germany, 
but which the Reparations Commission of 
our former allies declined to pay over to 
the United States, but advised our Govern- 
ment to make further claim. 

It is to be remembered that neither the 
Congress nor the American claimants had 
in making the existing arrange- 
which the American claimants, 
whose claims total $190,000,000, should be 
paid interest and principal at the rate of 
$10,710,000 per and the occupation 
claims of the government of $60,000,000 at 
the rate of $13,090,000. 

It would seem that a fairer adjustment 
would have been to have divided the 
109,000,000 gold marks ($23,800,000) between 
the two in proportion to the amount of 
each, at least. American citizens cannot 
deal with foreign governments in the set- 
tlement of such claims, but their claims 
are handled by the American Government. 

A number of bills providing for the re- 
turn of alien enemy property are pending 
before the committee. It will. consider 
them all, but probably will report a com- 
mittee bill, under the name of Chairman 
Green, since the conditions in November 
will be different from those existing when 
the pending bills were introduced. 

The claims of the American nationais 
against Germany have been carefully 
considered and agreed upon by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, and I believe the find- 
ings of this commission will be accepted 
as made. This commission was created 
by executive agreement between the two 
Governments, and any extension of its 
jurisdiction will probably be effected by 
diplomatic negotiations, rather than by 
act of Congress, although it is within the 
power of Congress to initiate such pro- 
ceedings. 


is 


is 


voice 


ment by 


year 


The above remark concerning the exten- 
sion of the powers of the Mixed Claims 
Commission is made for the reason that 
many claims against Germany have been 


and are being made, over which the exist- | 
the two Govern- | 


ing agreement between 
ments does not give the commission juris- 
diction. 

Claims of German Nationals. 

For the settlement of the claims of Ger- 
man nationals against the United States 
which the existing agreement makes 
provision, a agency will be 
created in the proposed legislation, as Con- 
gress has exclusive control of the matter, 
since these will require payment to be 
made by the United States. 


no special 


These claims are for a number of ships, | 


patents, and one radio station, and the 
amount to be paid will probably be limited 
to $100,000,000. An arbiter will be ap- 
pointed by the President to hear an& de- 


termine the claims. 


Provision will be made for payment to | 


American nationals: (1) On account of 
death or personal injury in full; (2) to 
pay all awards not in excess of a specified 
sum; (3) to pay a similar sum on all other 
awards; and (4) to give the claimants not 
paid in full under (3) special claim certifi- 
cates for thé balances due them. 

in order to expedite the payment of 


Tuberculosis 


+ 
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Foreign Affairs 


| the American claimants, and sincé Ger- 
many has already paid the claims of the 
United States arising out of the occupa- 
tion, all the moneys to be paid thé United 
States and the American claimants, 
amounting to $23,800,000 annually, (of 
which some $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 collected 
on behalf of the claimants is now in 
| the hands of our commissioner in Ger- 
| mans) will be used to pay the American 
claimants, and will extinguish these claims 
in eight or nine vears, under the conditions 
prescribed in the so-called Newton bill; 
' but as conditions in November may be 
| somewhat different from those existing 


in May, the above terms may be modified. 


of 
the moneys 


The Secretary the Treasury is to 


deposit received from Ger- 
many, making payments to claimants as 
they become due, and keep any balance 
all claimants are paid the further pay- 
ment from Germany will be used to pay 
invested for the benefit of the fund. When 
again the American army occupation 
claims. 

All the costs of the administration of 
this fund, and of making payments to 
American claimants are to be chargeable 
to the fund, and no charge is to be made 
on the Treasury for any such costs. 

There will be several details to be pro- 
vided for which are too complicated to 
state briefly. 

The above is an outline of the proposed 
legislation, but it can not be stated that 
it is exactly what may be finally agreed 
upon. Owing to the intricacies necessarily 
involved in the settlements and the ne- 
cessit yof providing explicity in the law 
for all contingencies, in so far as that may 
be practicable, the bill will be somewhat 
lengthy apd its details many; but until 
these are carefully worked out it is not 
possible to state them, and a guess as to 
their contents would serve no useful pur- 
pose. 

What the interested parties and 
country is interested in, it seems to me, 
is that Congress is to give the matter 
prompt attention upon its reconvening in 
December and provide legislation that will 
do justice to all concerned, and uphold 
the high standards of public honor which 
our country has maintained since we first 
became a free and independent nation. 


Official List Gives 
| 16 Political Groups 
| In Czechoslovakia 


the 


Legislative Body Reported to 
Include One International 
and Six National 
Groups. 


The composition of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament is shown in recent informa- 
tion received at the Department of State 
to contain six national, one international, 
and nine other groups listed officially. The 
strength of these groups and parties is as 
follows: 

House of 
Deputies. Senate 
45 23 
31 16 
29 14 
28 14 
13 7 
13 6 


Czechoslovak Parties: 
Agrarian party 
Czech Clerical party 
Social Democratic party, 
Nat'l Socialist party. 
Nat'l Democratic party 
Tradesmen party 
German Parties: 
Agrarian party 
Social Demarratic party. 
Christian Socialist party. 
Nationalistic party 
Nat'l Socialistic 
Slovak Clerical 
(Hlinka) 
Other Nationalities: 
Magyar Christian Social- 
ist party ‘ 
Polish Labor party 
Ruthenian Agrar'n p'ty 
International Party: 
Communist party 


24 

17 

13 

19 

party 7 
party 


Totals 
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Dispatches Detail 
Fall of M. Zinoviev 
| As a Soviet Leader 


Charged With Organizing Se- 
cret Opposition to Party, 

State Department Is { 

The fall of Gregory Zinoviev, one of the 


Informed. 
leaders of the Soviet political bureau, has 
been in official announcements 


which appeared in the Moscow néws- 
papers of/ July 21 to 25. 

The Department of State has received 
a summary of the Russian press reports 
covering the joint plenary session of thé 
Central Committee, the Central Control 
Commission and some members of thé 
Central Revision Commission of thé All- 
Union Communist Party. The session be- 
gan on July 14 and lasted until July 23. 

On July 20, three hours after an im- 
passioned speech against the Zinoviev 
faction, M. Dzerzhinsky died of arterio 
sclerosis and was buried beside Lenin on 
July The next day, the plenary ses- 
sion expelled M. Zinoviev from the politi- 
cal bureau, dismissed M. Lashevich as 
vice president of the Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Soviet and as alternate member of 
the Central Committee of the Party, and 
adopted disciplinary measures against six 
persons accused of helping M. Zinoviev 
organize an opposition party. 

Succeeded By M. Rudzatak. 

M. Zinoviev's place in the political bu- 
reau was given to M. Rudzatak. The num- 
ber of alternate members of the bureau 
was increased to eight and M. Kamenev 
was placed last on the list of alternates. 

The charges against M. Zinoviev's so- 
called New Opposition group are that it 
held secret meetings in a forest near Mos 
cow and that it reproduced and distributed 
secret party documents selected for the 
purpose of discrediting the policy of the 
Central Committee. This distribution 
reached as far as Vladivostok, it is 
charged, while agents supplied with a 
special cipher were sent around the coun- 
try to orgamize opposition groups. 

Other Opposition Revived. 

Charges were made that the example 
set by the New Opposition group had in- 
fused new life into various other opposi- 
tion elements, some of which demand the 
liquidation of the Communist Interna- 
tional, the Red Trade Union International 
and the Anglo-Russian Committee. Others 
of these groups favor the relinquishment 
of the state industries to foreign capital- 
ists and a more generous attitude toward 
the Kulak and the domestic traders and 
manufacturers. 


Still others urge the stoppage of the 
talk about an alliance between the 
worker and the middle peasant, or a modi- 
fication of the dictatorship, or else openly 
state that they are tired of the com- 
munist experiment. 

M. Zinoviev is held mainly responsible 
for the New Opposition group, and the 
charges against him include the accu- 
sation that he used the Communist In- 
ternational staff and facilities for the pro- 
motion of opposition groups. 


confirmed 


99 
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Czechoslovak Agreement 
For Reciprocity Extended 


Upor the @pproval of the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly, the President of 
Czechoslovakia has ratified the agreement 
between the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia concerning the prolongation of the 
provisory Commercial Agreement of De- 
cember 5, 1924, which had been given 
provisional validity on decree of December 
18, 1925, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced August 2. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal 
“most favored nation’ treatment of im- 
ports between the two countries. 
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Education 


Country Youth Urged 
To Attend Colleges 


For Farm Training 


Secretary Jardine Says Enroll- 
ment in Agricultural Courses 


Has Fallen Off in Last 


Few Years. 


Enrollment of country boys and. girls 
in colleges and universities has decreased 
since 1914, Secretary of 
dine has just pointed out 
urging students to enroll 
courses. 


The 


Agriculture Jar- 
in a statement 
in agricultural 

ll text of the statement follows: 
More farm boys and 

This is an integral part 

program for the permanent betterment of 

agriculture, W. H. Jardine, Secretary of 

Agriculture, asserted in a statement today. 
Agriculture grows more complex every 

year, said Secretary Jardine. It needs 
traine dmen and women to meet its prob- 
lems. The same thing is true every 
other field of work. America calling 
constantly for leadership in every line— 
and leadership comes mainly from the 
ranks of college men and women. 

The enrollment in agricultural courses 
diminished 26 per cent from 1914-15 to 
1925-26. First there was the war, which 
drew vast numbers of young men into 
the Army and into essential industries. 
Then the period of post-war prosperity 
made many hesitate to leave money-mak- 
ing work. The agricultural depression 
shortly thereafter produced a general ten- 
dency away from preparation for farming. 

Sees Opportunity for Trained Men. 

Agricultural enrollment in colleges 
have begun to come back. There were a 
few more freshmen last than the 
year before. Now is the time, in my esti- 
to study agriculture. There 
opportunities for trained young men. 

Doubtless there are some who 
agree with me as to these opportunities. 
This disagreement need not interfere with 
the plans of all farm boys and girls who 
to go to college. One of the unfortu- 
facts, brought out by investigations, 
not only 


in college. 


any 


girls 


of sound 


of 


is 


year 


mation, are 


do not 


ean, 
nate 
that the enrollment in 
sculture has fallen but that the enrollment 
of coutnry boys and girls in all courses 
has dropped. The cities and towns are 
furnishing college and university enroll- 
ments. This not a healthy situation. 
Country boys and girls are entitled to as 
good training as city boys and girls. More 
over, the nation needs the wholesome in- 
fluence of well trained rural youth. If a 
country boy doesn’t want to study agri- 
culture, there are plenty of other things 
for him to study. 


is 


is 


I realize the financial difficulty en- 
countered in the last few years by farmers. 
I know that thousands of farm families 
cannot afford to send their children to 
college But where a family can afford 
it or where a to earn 
his way, there is no better investment for 
the future of American farming and 
American culture generally. 


boy has a chance 


* Special Rates Given 


4 


By Shipping Board 


To Alien Veterans 


Cost of Trip From Europe on 
United States Lines Ships 
Announced as Ranging 


From $35 to $130. 


Preferential rates 
American ports, recommended by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, for alien 
veterans of the World War returning on 
United States Shipping Bourd vessels, were 
approved August 2 by the Shipping Board 
at a special meeting. 


from European to 


as 


These veterans will be allowed to return 
on any steamship of- the Wnited States 
Lines between October 1, 1926, and June 
30, 1927, only as ample westbound space 
shall be available, the Shipping Board an- 
nounced. 


Rates as Approved, 


The rates approved were announced as | 


follows: 
Third 
steamers from 


> 
class and tourist class: 
Bremen, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, $35; passengers to be 
signed to tourists’ third cabin whenever 
transportation is requested on a steamer 
ing this class of passengers. Third 
ss necessafily assigned when only third- 
elass passengers are being carried. 

Second class: On the George Washing- 
ton,from Bremen, Cherbourg and South- 
ampton; on the Leviathan from Southamp- 
ton and Cherbourg 

Cabin class: On the President Harding, 
President Roosevelt and Republic from 
Bremen, Cherbourg and Southampton, $75. 

First class: On the George Washington 
from Bremen, Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton, $11; on the Leviathan from Southamp- 
ton and Cherbourg, $130. 

Offers Accepted For Two Ships. 

Offers for two Government vessels were 
aa@cepted on August 2 at a meeting of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

The "'Castana’”’ was purchased for 
000 by the Tankers Corporation New 
York. This boat Hog Island type 
cargo vessel converted to a bulk oil carrier. 

The ‘‘Deuel” was sold to W. R. Grace & 
Gompany, of New York and San Francisco, 
at $6.50 per deadweight ton. The 
as sold, was rated at 8,557 deadweight 
tons. It will be operated between Pacific 
Coast ports and South America. 

The board also approved the new trade 
name of ‘“American-Australia Oriental 
Line” in place of the ‘‘Consolidated Ameri- 
can Far East Line’’ and the “Pacific Aus- 
tralia Line.” 


All 
and 


as- 


$55. 


200,- 
of 


is a 


vessel, 


Contribute to Library. 
Three automobile companies in Michi- 
gan have contributed $4,000 each to estab- 
lish a library on transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arber, the 
reau.of Education reports, 








agri- | 








1910 were mailed early 
operators 
following 
mailed 
qui 
sesses uccident statistics 
for 
States for a period extending over 


relate to injuries as well as deaths. 
figures for coal mines relate to fatal acci- 
dents only. 
the early 
statistics of coal 
frequent intervals than once a year. 
fore an arrangement was made with 
coal 
furnish the bureau with monthly 
of accidents in coal mines, 
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Tobacco 


Continuation of full text of ‘complaint 
by Federal Trade Commission against 
Philadelphia cigar manufacturers alleg- 
ing unfair practices, together with answer 
to charges -Page 9, Col. 2 

Commerce shows decline in 
| Oriental trade Page 8, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Continuation of full text of complaint 
by Federal Trade Commission against 
Philadelphia cigar manufacturers 
ing unfair practices, together with answer 
to Page 9, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Old style Army blue 
by Department of War veterans in 
soldiers’ -Page 4, Col. 7 

Preferential rates approved by Shipping 
Board for World War 
| returning Shipping 
Board vessels Col. 1 
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Department of Commerce statistics on 
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Uniform Method Declared Needed 


S e 
In Gathering 
3 

"WwW. W. Adams, statisiician of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce declares the causes of accidents 
in industry to be about 25 per cent me- 
chanical per cent the 
human factor. The statement was made 
in a report, the first installment of 
which was printed in The United States 
Daily of August 2. 

In today’s installment, which 
cludes the report, Mr. Adams 
cusses the various methods used 
gathering statistics, and asks that a 
uniform system be devised by all in- 
dustries for the sake of greater effici- 
cucy, and to facilitate the devising of 
curative steps. The continuation of the 
report, made recently before the Con- 
ference on Accident Prevention, called 
by the Secretary of Labor and held in 
Washington, D. C., last month, fol- 
lows: 
Schedules 


and 75 due to 


con- 
dis- 
an 


data for 
all 


In 


accident 

in 1911 to 
United States. 
similar schedules 

coal mines, metal mines, 
The bureau therefore 
of national scope 
the United 
fifteen 


requesting 
coal 
the 
were 
and 
pos- 


in the 
year 

to 
rries. now 


all mines and quarries in 


years. 


The Mines and quarries 


The 


data for metal 


It was deemed necessary in 
stages of the work to obtain 
mine accidents at more 
There. 
the 
State to 
reports 


mine department of each 


Listed Only 
monthly 


Fatal Cases. 


The reports were restricted to 


because it was impractica- 
to obtain at such frequent intervals 


| many 
| periods of time, 


| little 


| man-hours 


Accident Statistics 


satisfactory figures on injuries which in 
involved disability long 
This arrangement brought 
the bureau in close touch with the State 
mine inspectors but it had the effect of 
sacrificing the work of collecting annual 
reportS from operating Companies. 

\ Within the past two or three years the 
has had the cooperation 
eral hundred typical coal mining companies 
in an intensive study of accidents, and the 
information from these Companies covers 
all lost-time accidents as well as fatalities. 
These special returns are extremely valu- 
able in the bureau's statistical work 
they supplement in many ways the less 
complete reports that relate to fatalities 
only. 

From the bureau's statistical studies we 
have found that the death rates in coal 
mines vary considerably from State to 
State. To know this bare fact would avail 
if the statistics did mot enable us to 
further and learn the 
of accidents in) which 
ences in the rates existed. 

For example, during 1921 


cases over 


bureau of sev- 


as 


go particular 


classes the differ- 


to 1924, the 


| latest four-year period for which complete 


are the death 
in coal in 
1.88 per million 
The rates ranged 
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respectively, to as 
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all accidents 
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high 
for Utah. 


as 
as 


Chief Reasons Cited. 

A further examination shows that the 
higher rates were mainly due to large €x- 
plosions in New Mexico and Utah during 
the period covered by the figures; also, to 
a less extent, haulage accidents and falls 
and coal, 
the bureau's 

the average 


of roof 
Again, 
that 


statistical 
temporary 
between 


studies 
injury 
14 and 


show 


occasions a loss of 
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' Portland to Spend 


On Platoon System! 


Bureau of Education Com. 
ments on Building Program’ 
for Stud-y-Work-Play Plan 
of Teaching. 


A lpeyear building program, on_ the 


platoon school undertaken 
by the Board of School Directors of Port- 


plan, has been 


land, Oregon, according tv) MisS Alice Bar. 
rows, of the G@ivision of city schools, Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Miss Barrows 
survey of the City of Portland, estimating 
the physical needs 0! eity’s school 
buildings for the period covered by the 
proposed building program. The survey, 
she said, waS based both on the traditional 
construction of school buildings 
the platoon wr “work-Study-play” 


recently has 


the 


plan for 
and 
Plan. 


on 


Work-Study-Pluy System. 
The latter plan was adopted 
school officials of the City 
for its future development. 
“The platoon school system, Miss Barrows 
explained, is Known anong edueators as 
the “work-stu@y-play” of school 
tration. : 
“Under the 
Miss Barrows, 
classrooms, 


the 


basis 


by 
the 


as 


adminis- 


work-stud\-play 
“all actiy 
auditoriums, 
ratories 
The 
each 


Plan,” said 
ities in the school— 
Synonasiums, 
in 
school is 


shops and labo are 
hour of the day. divided 
into two parts, the same 
number of Classes and eich containing ull 
the eight or mine grades. While one of 
the schools is im classrooms, the other is 
in activities, iuditorium, © play- 
srounds ZSymnasiuns 

“This means,”’ explained, 
only half the usual number of 
is needed. Simece the of A elassroom 
at present is approximitely $12,000, this 
means that im a 30-class SchOok only 15 
classrooms are needed, instead of 30, with 
the result that 15 times $12,000 is released 
for all other activities in the school. 

“Under such cireumstinces it is possible 
to supply a school seat for every child when 
he needs it amd also the special 
at no greater cost thin it takes 
only the 


use every 


having 


special 

and 
she “that 
classrooms 


cost 


facilities 
to supply 
classrooms under traditional 
plan.” 

$5,000,000 for Buildings. 

The Board Of School Directors 
land, Miss Barrows suit, voted im 1924 to 
ask for ‘a bomd issue of $5,000,000 for a 
building program on tle platoon plan for 
a five-year period and this bond issue was 
voted by the people. At that time, she 
said, the School Directors decided to fol- 
low recommendations made by the Survey 
staff of the Bureau of Education with re- 
gard to the actual completion Of the build: 
ing program. 

At the time the survey began, Miss Bar- 
rows stated, the school buildings in the 
city of Portland were for the most part 
unsatisfactory. many of them being frame 
and non-fireproof structures. Because of 
this fact the survey was faé€d with the 
task of replacing almost the entire school 
plant to accomodate the growth in school 
population for the next 15 or 20 years, 

In outlining the steps taken im conduct- 
ing the survey. Miss Barrows Said: 

“phe first task was to maRe a_ popula- 
tion study hasis for estimating 
growth in different parts of the city; and 
then on the bzisis of these facts, and those 
and size 
mew build- 


of Port- 


as a 


in regard to Congestion, and Age 
to 
ings should lb« 

“Needless 
wat very 
growth 
any city. 
based on 
each agenc¥ 
of the natural 
ing sure that 
one. 

“Obviously, then. it is necessary to make 
a comparative study of all estimates, and 
check one against the other. This is what 
we did. 


determine where 
built first. 
said Miss Barrows, 
difficult thing to prophesy 
degree of Accuracy for 
srowth are usually 
hope than on fact, 
making an estinsate is guilty 
human weakness of feel- 
estimate is the right 


of school, 


to say, 
is a 
with amy 
Estimates of 
rather 


its 


Population Study. 
“Through the courtesy of the telephon> 
company we secured their population studs 
made in 1916 and projected tO 3937. The 
Gas Company and the Bureau of Water 
Works worked a table for us showing 
increase in services allocated 
school districts 


out 


study of the sChool census 
children living: 
the 10 
and of course 


“We made a 
and number 
school sub-district 
ceding the secured 
the figures of the population according to 
the census enumeration districts. 

“It was also mecessary to takeNnto con- 
sideration the mumber 0f neW houses in 
different sections of thé city, Uhe location 
of all manufacturing establishments, ware- 
houses, retail stores, Public institutions, 
car lines, boulevards, railroad property 
and projected new developments. 
data in hand We 
timates as the growth 
sub-district for 1922-27, 1927-32 ama 1932-37, 
We have secured the figures for 
ber of children living in the 
districts for 1922 to 1925. 
out the percentage of increases 
1922-24 
with the 


of each 


pre 


in 
for wears 


survey. 


“With these 


to 


made es- 


school 


per 
19v2-25 and compared them 
estimated percentage 


for and 
survey's 


period time during which neanly 60 
tons of might hive been produced, 
since the production of coal in the United 
States is tons Der day 
each man employed. 


of 
coal 
four 


around for 


From other statistical studies 
reau has found that the amount of time 
lost by injured employes, or rather ‘the 
length of their disability meaSured in cal- 
endar days, is equivalent to between eight 
and 10 per cent of the total mian.days 
worked in coal mines and metal] mines, 
and between five and six per cent in the 
Stone quarr ving industry. This, is a rather 
severe economic waste When it 
bered that many of thé accidents 
Ventable. 
To be 
August 4 
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Celebrating Independence Declared 
Millions for Schools | To Have Cost More Lives Than War.| Grow Despite Four. 


Speaker at Accident Pre vention Conference Tells 
of Work to Reduce Casualties. 


Louis of as- 


President 


York 
of the American 


Resnick, New City, 


sistamt to the 
recent contribu- 


Museum of Safety, in a 


tion to the discussions of the Department 


of Labor's Conference Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention, held in Washington, D. 
C., said have been lost in the 
commemoration of American independence 
than were lost in acquiring independence. 
He told of the results of the museum's in- 
vestigation of Fourth of July 
Sesides his statement that the museum had 
already justified itself by its movemen! 
to check accidents, he called attention to 
the organization now under way for a 
“national museum of peaceful arts” from 
a $2,000,000 fund given by Charles R. 
Towne. 


on 


more lives 


casualties. 


The full text of Mr. Resnick’s paper 


follows: 

The general subject 
“The Value 
Prevention” 
lar paper, 
Safety 
of a 


of this conference 
of Statistics for Accident 
and the subject of this particu 
“Should There Be a National 
Museum?” Let me tell you briefly 
recent’ occurrence which, it seems to 
eloquently answers the question raised 
in the title of this paper and at the same 
time justifies the implication in the gen- 
eral subject of the conference. 
“Don'ts” Said To Be Ignored. 

For one hundred and fifty years we have 
celebrated Independence Day by the shoot- 
ing of and as a 
lives have been lost in the 
of independence 
quiring it. 
of the 
Fourth 
and 
the 


is 


me, 


fireworks, result 
commemoration 
than lost 
Each year since the beginning 
safety movement the usual list of 
of July “Don'ts’ been issued 
regularly disregarded. Last 
American Museum of Safety 
to tackle the Fourth of July accident prob- 
lem in In cooperation with 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the museum conducted the 
first thorough-going, nation-wide study of 
the mumber, nature and causes of firework 
casualties. 

This study revealed that more than 100 
persons were killed and more than 1,000 
injured during the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion of 1925; that 19 perséns were literally 
blown to that 37 children were 
burned to death in fires started by so-called 
harmless sparklers; that 79 had been dis- 
figured for life by the loss of arms, legs, 
fingers, other mutilation; and that 150 
would lose the sight of one or both eyes 
all to eelebrate our independence as a na- 
tion. 

The detailed 


more 


our were ac- 


’ has 
as year 


decided 


another way. 


pieces; 


or 


analysis of these 1,100 
casualties was published in practically 
every city in America; hundreds of edi- 
torials were written; mumerous other or- 
ee 
of imecrease per year for the first five-year 
period from 1922-1927. Ps 
One of the fundamental rules in mak- 
ing school building survey in cities is 
that schools must be grouped into large 
districts, or divisions. In rural communi- 
ties the individual school is the unit, but 
in cities the district division, which 
includes five or six more 
used as the unit in estimating 
It iss impossible to estimate growth cor- 
rectly for individual school, but if 
then, in case 
the growth in one school is slightly larger 
thim was estimated, this excess can be 
taken care of in an adjoining school. 
One of the most important things 
carrying out the school building survey 
to educate the people understand that 
school building programs must be carried 
out On the basis of 


of schools. 


a 


or 


or schools, is 


growth. 


each 


in 
is 
to 
“divisions” or groups 
To do anything else is to fol- 
rural rather than city traditions. For 
these reasons, divided the city inte 
divisions—21 divisions in all, some of them 
including three or four schools, others 
eight nine. In general we followed 
the geographical divisions of the Telephone 
Company as they seemed must true to the 
trend of population. 

“When our 
these 
vey 
to 


we 


or 


estimates of growth for 
21 divisions are considered, the sur- 
made underestimates only in respect 
four out of the 21 divisions. 

“In regard to the high schools the sur- 
vey estimates of growth are in excess of 
actual growth. We estimated that there 
cent per 
whereas the in- 
Was 5.53 per We estimated 
1927 accommodations would have 
Provided for 459 whereas 
actual growth 450 will 
have to be provided for. 

“It is natural that 

should be greatest in new 
eity can finance a building program for 
high schools on the basis of letting all 
who wish to go to the new school build- 
ings. Adequate high school accommoda- 
tions should be provided for all children 
who wish to attend high schools, but high 
school students, unlike elementary school 
pupils, do not attend high schools accord- 
ing to the districts where they live. At 
present there are adequate accommoda- 
tioms to take care of all high school pupils 
until 1927, on the basis of actual growth 
ana recommendations. 


year in the high schools, 
crease 
that by 


be 


cent. 


classes, 


The enrollment 
schools, but no 


the survey 
Buildings Adopted to Plan. 
New buildings now being 
Portland, Barrows says, are 
mirably adapted to the Platoon plan. 
are an admirable 
ness ind beauty.” 
“The 


erected in 
“ad- 
They 


useful- 


Miss 


of 


combination 
essence of the 

Says Miss Barrows, 
adapted to any 


work-study-play 
“is that it can 
community. There 
set program that must be followed; in 
fact there are as many different kinds of 
programs as there are sschools. Each 
superintendent can work out the kind he 
considers necessary for the children of his 
city and for the different schools in his 
city. The only thing that is essential, 
however, is that there should be a multiple 
use of all facilities all the time, so that 
half the children at any one moment are 
in classrooms while the other half are 
working and playing, in this way making 
it possible for every child in the school t#® 
secure the advantages of an enriched cur- 


be 


no 


is 


E 


*lundreds of instances 


| 


e vention. 


dinizations and governmental agencies be- 
interested in checking this 
annual slaughter; and even the association 
of fireworks manufacturers jumped into 
the public safety movement—with this re- 
sult: an identical study this year, though 
not yet completed, indicates that the 
Fourth of July casualties for 1926 are, in 
number, approximately half those of the 
year before. 


came actively 


Estimates Casua/ties Cut in Half. 
In other there somewhere 
n America today 50 children alive, healthy 
within the last two weeks, 


words, are 
and happy who, 
waquld have been killed; 
Waren would 
maimed, otherwise 
were it not for 
museum—an activity 
Played a vital part. 


perhaps 500 other 
blinded, 
injured 

safety 


eh who have been 


or seriously 
this one activity of a 
in which statistics 


Safety 


15 years, 


Museum of had 
the last its 
been wholly justified 
and if the 
accident prevention 


If the American 
done nothing else in 
existence would have 
by this accomplishment, 
value of statistics for 
had 


one 


not previously been demonstrated in 
this one case would 
have served the 

Before proceeding 
tion “Should There 
Museum? 

“It may be well to review parriedly the 
experience of the closest existing approach 
to such an institution. The American 
Museum of Safety educational 
poration special 
the New State Legislature. 
Museum which is housed the 
building adjoining the New York City 
Headquarters of the State Department o 
Labor, contains several hundred 
of safety devices, appliances, and equip- 
ment, hundreds of photographs, charts and 
blueprints and other illustrative material 
through which the visitor may acquaint 
himself with the methods—mechanical 
educational—which are proving most 
cessful in the prevention of accidents in 
industries of all kinds throughout Americ: 
The demonstrator at the museum pre- 
Pajred to operate any of the many work- 
ing exhibits and to explain the design and 
method of manufacture of the many “un- 
patented devices. The museum is prepared 
also to secure information concerning any 
existing devices not at the 
museum. 

Cies Gateownt of Employers. 

Every employer labor and every 
workman who has occasion to attend the 
hearings on compensation claims 
the New York State Department, 
opportunity the way to and from the 
hearings to step into the museum and 
learn how the accident w high brought him 
to the hearing might have been averted. 
This group constitutes a large part of the 
museum attendance. At the other end of 
the the young men and 
women just stepping into industry. For 
during the last year every student in every 
continuation school in New York city was 
required to visit the Museum of Safety 
part of the continuation school work. 

“Required” is perhaps the wrong 
here, for almost without exception 
boys and girls—all of whom are already 
employed in industry—took greater inter- 
est in the exhibits than did the veteran 
shopmen who came to the compensation 
hearings, and many returned on their own 
initiative for a second and third visit. The 
museum is, however, show 
Place. It is primarily, «as indicated in its 
eharter, an educational institution. Thus 
next September the museum will cooperate 
with New York University in the presenta- 
tion of the first collegiate course in safety 
enginecring, ths details of which will ap 
pear in a public announcement within the 
next few weeks. 

Work Carried on in Schools. 

It has, as most of you probably 
published for more than ten years 2 
magazine called ‘“‘Safety.” <And it Las 

nrcughout its existence carried on safety 
*Queationn work threugh the public 
<chools and 4he pre 

Another phase of the museum’s work 
has been the offering of medals and certifi- 
eates of award for outstanding 
ment in industrial accident 
work and health promotion. 
among these are: Scientific 
Medal, awarded fom the most 
safety device exhibited at the 
Louis Livingston Seaman Medal, awarded 
for progress and achievement in the pro- 
motion of hygiene and the mitigation of 
occupational diseasejed2. H. Harriman Me- 
morial Medal, awarded to the steam rail- 
road which, during the year of the award, 
has been the most successful in protecting 
the lives and health of its employes and 
of the public; Anthony M. Brady Me- 
morial Medal, awarded that electrical 
railway company which, for the year of 
the award, has done most to conserve the 
safety and health of the public and its 
employes. 

It will be seen from this rather sketchy 
outline that a safety museum may in- 
spire encouragement and point the way to 
more effective accident prevention and that 
it may do ths by exhibits, by research 
and by propaganda and education. 

The subject of this paper 
it, put in the form of a question bec 
of some doubt in the mind of the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, or on the 
part of others who prepared the program. 
Perhaps the wondered, for 
one thing, whether there were not already 
too many safety organizations in the field. 
At any rate I know that this question has 
often been raised but I believe that it 
easily dispelled by the history and mem- 
bership rolls of the existing organizations. 

Severity of Accidents Increased. 

There are, it is estimated, in the Acnitea 
States considerably more than 100,00Q 
manufacturing and industrial plants but 
not more than 5,000 or 6,000 of them are 
members of either the National Safety 
Council the American Museum 
Safety; perhaps an equal number 
rmembers local safety councils giving 
serious attention to industrial accident pre 
While IL do not mean to imply 
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Adjustments in Week) 


Thirteen New Cases Reportéd 
Compared With 9 and 4 of 
Preceding Reports for 


Like Period. 


There were 50 strikes before the Depart- 
ment of for settlement in addition 
to nine controversies which had not yet 
reached the strike stage for the week end- 
ing July 3 according to a report issued 
August 2 the Conciliation Service of 
the Labor Department.’ The total numbe 
of cases pending equaled 59, 13 of whi 
were new. The cases 
with nine the four 
and second weeks proceding. 
In the 
week ending July 31, 
were involved: 
Clinton, La.: 
Angeles, ¢ 


Labor 


by 


be com- 
of the first 


new may 


pared of 


new cases reported during the 
the following trades 

Typographical workers of 
cleaners and of Los 
.: cement workers of the T. W. 
Strayer Company of York, Pa.; teamsters 
the Swift Packing Com. 
at Scranton, Pa.; bakers of Shenan- 
Pa.; silk textile of Kern 
Bangor, Pa.; traction workers of 
the Nazareth Street Railway Company of 
Bangor, Pa.; building craftsmen of Syra- 
N. Y.; building craftsmen of Sacra- 
Calif.; tailors of the Fftuhauf Bros. 
Company New York City: clothing work- 
the independent clothing firms -of 
New York City, puddlers of A. M. 
Byers, Youngstown, Ohio. 

In the adjusted cases reported, 


dyers 


and butchers 
pany 
doah, 


Bros., 


of 


workers 


cuse, 
mento, 


ers of 


and 


150 boiler- 
makers of the Iroquois Gas Corporation of 
Buffalo, N. Y., went on strike because~vof 
employment of nonunion labor; 1,500 clean- 
ers and dyers of Los Angeles, California, 
struck for 10 per cent wage increases and 
a 44-hour working week; 1,800 textile work- 
ers of the Berkshire Cotton Mills at Adams, 
Mass., struck against having to work an 
increased number of frames in the mills, 
and bakers in the bakeries at Shenandoah, 
Pa., sought increased wages and better 
working hours. 


that membership in 
guarantee that 
being done in a plant or 
to do good safety 
member of a safety organization, 
this audience will agree with me 
feeling that most of the industries 
serious and permanent attention 
to organized accident prevention are ment 
bers of some safety organization. The fact 
is that only 10 12 per cent of the in- 
dustries of America are at present mém- 
bers of organizations actively interested in 
industrial accident prevention. Even*ift 
we assume that an equal number of plants, 
though not members of any safety organi- 
zation, are doing effective safety work We 
are confronted with the fact that a very 
large proportion of our industries are not : 
giving the attention that they should to 
safeguarding the life and health of their 
workers. This fact is in turn reflected in 
the records of State industrial commis- 
sions showing increases:in the frequency 
and severity of accidents ranging from 
50 per cent in recent years—this 
despite the remarkable reductions in both 
fatal and nonfatal accidents in the prep- 
erties of some of our larger corporations. 


a safety 
good 


organization 
safety work is 
that it is im- 
work without 


Is a 


possible 
being a 
I think 
in the 
giving 


or 


5 to 


It is not necessary in an audience such 
as thiS to resort to 
yearly accident 
the war nor 
dollar 
dents. 
ception 


comparisons of our 
casualties with those of 
to analyze the ammual billion- 
economic attributed to acci- 
We all know that, with the ex- 
of a few particular industries, 
speaking for the country as a whole, the 
accident prevention job is not being fully 
done. There for an additional 
safety museum which might function on 
a national scale but, because of its very 
nature, a museum of any sort renders its 
best locally. The American Mu- 
seum of Safety functions nationally as an 
educational institution but, of necessity, 
only locally as a museum. Whether such 
a museum should be developed and main- 
tained by the Federal Government or by 
private initiative revolves I believe wholly 
around the availability of funds. There 
are, l am sure, in the Government service 
men capable of developing and maintaining 
such a museum with the same degree of 
efficiency that may be attained anywhere 
of the Government service. The 
protection of life and limb and the general 
education of the public, while primarily 
State rather than Federal responsibilities, 
are in many other fields greatly stimulated 


by the aid of Federal organizations. 


loss 


is room 


service 


outside 


Expense of Museum Discussed. 


To establish and maintain a 
safety museum properly would 
require a large initial outlay and im- 
pressive annual budgets, for a_ safety 
museum is valueless if it is allowed to be- 
come merely a display room for mechani- 
eal guards; the exhibits at the American 
Museum of Safety in New “York are being 
continually changed to present the latest 
model of each device. As pointed out 
earlier in this paper such a museum must 
function also as a research and educa- 
tional institution and these activities re- 
quire probably even greater outlays of 
money than the _ exhibits themselves. 
Whether funds for the establishment» of 
such an institution available and 
whether there assurance of their 
continuance from year to year is a ques: 
tion beyond the knowledge of the speaker. 
Even if funds were aVailable would it not 
be better for the Federal Government to 
aid the States in the establishment of such 
institution as New York State has in, the 
American Museum of Safety and New 
Jersey in its safety Museum at 
Newark? 


national 
of course 


are 


is any 


has 


You are perhaps all already acquainted 
with the factthat there is now in the 
process of organization a national museum 
of peaceful arts for which a fund of mote 
than $2,000,000 has been set aside ‘by 
Charles R. Towne> This work is pro- 
gressing rapidly under the able chairman- 
ship of George F. Kunz, one of the vice 
presidents of the American Museum of 
Safety, and it is hoped that when the 
Museum of Peaceful Arts is established, 
the American Museum of Safety may @o - 
cupy one of its wings. 
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Three Powers Sign 
“Tariff Agreement 
¢*' For Air Navigation 





“France, Belgium and England 
Reach Understanding on 


Rules on International 
}: Flights. 


. European aviation activities, including a 
~ tariff agreement for air navigation between 
France, Belgium and Great Britain, and 
operation of air mail service in Rumania 
a@nd elsewhere, were announced at the De- 
‘partment of Commerce August 2. Among | 
the items is a statement that Germany | 
has agreed not to grant subsidies to sport 
@eronautics. 

The statement follows: 


The Tenth International Aeronautical 
Exposition will be held Dec. 3-19, 1926, at | 
the Grand Palais, Paris, under the aus- 
Pices of the French “Chambre Syndicale | 
Ges Industries Aeronautiques.”’ An execu- | 
-tive committee, headed by Louis Breguet, 
president of the chambre, is in charge of 
a@rrangements. 

A new record was established at Le 
Bourget, Paris, the‘ largest port of its kind 
in Europe, on June 26. During that day, 
«21 airplanes arrived, carrying 112 passen- 
gers and 5,720 pounds of freight; and 17 
airplanes departed, carrying 78 passengers | 
and 9,715 pounds of freight—a total of 38 
planes, 190 passengers, and more than 15,- 
000 pounds of freight. The previous rec: | 
ord for the port was 33 planes, and 184 ‘| 
passengers, established Aug. 1, 1925. 

New Service Planned. 
__“Deruluft’’ Co.. Is negotiating for es- 
tablishment of Kovno-Memel Service for 
mail and passengers. Junker planes would | 
be used in this service. 

Germany Will Not Grant Subsidies to 
Sport Aviation, or to teaching or training 
‘Student pilots for sport aviation, or to 
persons indulging in aviation with the ex- 
ception of the personnel assigned to op- 
erating the commercial lines in serivce or 
needed for the regular requirements of 
factory, under a pledge recently given b; 
the different countries of the State to the | 
Reich. 

A Tariff Agreement for Air Navigation 
between France, Belgium and _ Great 
Britain was signed May 5 at Paris. Un- 
der the terms of this agreement, air ves- 
sels engaged in international navigation 
between the three countries must be fur- 
nished with the following documents: For 
passengers, a list by names; for merchan- 
dise, a manifest of the merchandise and 
of provisions on board the vessel, as well! 
as the retail price deciarations established 
by the shippers. 

Air Mail for Rumania. 

‘Internal Aerial Post will be organized 
and operated in Rumania under an agree- 
Went between the Postal Authorities and 
the Ministry of War. Mail will be carried 
by airplanes belonging to the so-called 
Civil Aviation Section of the Ministry of 
War. The first route to be opened will be 
‘between Bucharest-Galataz-Chisinau (Bas- 
Sarabia), and between Galatz-Constantza, 
but the service will be extended as ad- 
Gitional facilities are available. 

Arrangements are already in force with 
the International Aerial Transport Service 
for the transmisnsion of mail by airplane | 
‘Between Bucharest-Constantinople-Bel 
grade-Budapest-Vienna-Prague- Strasbourg- 
Paris. 

Air mail service was opened between 
Prague and Paris June 10, planes leaving 
Prague at 10:30 a. m. and arriving at Paris 
et 6:30 p. m. In the opposite 
planes leave Paris at 5:15 a. m. 
Prague at 1:15 p. m. 
route at Nuremberg 
Flights are made daily, except Sundays 
Ordinary and registered letters, postal 
cards, samples of goods, and printed mat- 
ter are accepted. 

A movement to give Berne fiving field 
and airplane service, and connections with | 
‘other Swiss and European cities is being | 
supported by civic organizations and the 
Jocal press. If the efforts a recently | 
formed committee are successful, there will | 
be erected about 8 kildmeters from Berne 

| 











| 


direction 
and reach 
Stops are made en 
and Strasbourg. 





of 


a hangar of 


75 square meters floor space, 
a machine shop, offices, store house, dark 
room, station, postal and customs office | 


buildings, a restaurant, and homes for the 
personne]. 
Australian Report. 
o¢) The report of Western Australian Air- 
ways, Ltd. for past four years shows that 





National Defense 





ac 
} pace 


t 





| operation 


there have been 3,530 flights over 599,219 | 


miles in 7,926 hours, carrying 3,060 


pas- | 


Sengers, 683,321 letters, and 40,490 pounds | 


of freight. 
Establishment of an experimental 
Bervice between Khartoum and Lake Vic- 
toria is expected to receive approval 
shortly, and the beginning of operations 
in about 6 months is anticipated 

The landing quay and pavilion of aero 

*»@Y (Finland) are to be enlarged, and the 
company has applied to the city of Hel- 
singfors to defray half the expenses. It 
isestimated that the total cost will be only 
420,000 Finnish marks ($30,140). 

Persons interested in the following re- 
port may obtain it from the Transporta- 
tion Division by referring to the exhibit 
number: 


216572—Ottawa. Report on Civil Avia- 


air | 








tion for 1925, published by the Canadian 
Department of National Defense. 





Report New Insecticide 
For Tent Caterpillars 








Diphenylamaino arsenious oxide, de- 
véloped by the U. S. Chemical Warfare 
Service, gives promise as an effective in- 
sécticide for use against eastern tent cater- 

-) pillars, it has been announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
‘*Experiments indicate that this com- 
pound equals lead arsenate as a stomach 
‘poison, but does not hurt plants. 


The effect of this and a number of other | 


compounds developed by the Chemical 
Warfare Service was determined by. treat- 
ing the caterpillars and bean plants. Most 
of the other 

_ poisonous for the plants as to have no 
practical value, it was stated. 


| States: Major 








How Niagara Falls Is Receding 











‘ 





Conference to Plan Saving of Niagara Falls 
I# Postponed Until After Canadian Elections 


Water Meanwhile Is Eating Away Center of Horseshoe Side‘ 
at Rate of Seven Feet Yearly. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


job to be undertaken in cooperation with | 


our Canadian friends. It would seem 
me that the comparatively small expense 
by the two countries needed to preserve 
Niagara Falls would give ample returns 
to the millions of honeymoons to which 
it annually contributes. 

“A few days of joy at that part of life 
is in itself compensation for some of the 
more serious things in life that will haunt 


to | 


those young people through the remainder | 


of their days.” 
Recede Seven Feet Yearly. 

Bearing out Mr. Hoover's statement that 
Niagara may eventually become a rapids, 
the engineers’ reports prepared for the De- 
partment of Commerce shqwgthat the falls 
receded §20 feet since 1764, and 
the crest of the falls continues to 
seven feet a 


have at 
present 
recede at the rate of about 
year. 

The first map of the Falls. prepared 
1764 by Captain John Montresor of the 
Royal Engineers, and now in the British 
Museum, placed the Falls 820 feet down 
stream from their present location. The 
next map prepared by James Hall, an 
American engineer, in 1842, showed that 


in 


| the Falls had receded 470 feet in 78 years. 


In 1875, the United States Lake Surve) 
found that the Falls had moved 130 feet 
further up stream, and in the last 19 years, 
the wearing away of Niagara has been even 
more rapid 

Thirty or forty thousand years ago, ic- 
cording to engineering estimates, Niagara 
the present site 
its way back 


poured over its crest at 

of Lewiston, and has worn 

up the gorges to its present location. 
Taking New Course. 

The old gorge was worn away ina south 
westerly direction, but Niagara 
taking a new twist and is shearing off to 
the southeast. The sides of the falls are 
scareely affected by the erosion, all of the 
being concentrated in the center, 


1S 


now 


wear 


| especially in the V-shaped notch 


the American falls is not 
away nearly the same rapid 
as the Canadian falls. Department 
of Commerce reports point the fact 
that the beauty of the American! falls ‘is 
not due to the volume of water, which i 


only 9,000 cubic feet per second, but to the 


Moreover, 


wearing at 


to 


even distribution of the flow 

The f the Horseshoe Falls 
the Canadian side, although it has a flow 
of 159,000 cubic feet‘ per second. is dimin- 
ished by the fact that the water is tending 
to concentrate in the V-shaped notch in 
the center 

The problem of remedying the defect in 
the falls has been the subject of several 
years’ study by Army engineers in 
with the* Department of Com- 
They have proposed three means 
of saving the life of Niagara 
is to build a concrete fringe along the edge 


beauty o on 





co- 


merce. 


of the falls which would reinforce the 
rock, and retard the erosion. 
Two Other Plans. 

Another remedy is the building of a 


submerged concrete weir above the falls, 
which would divert part of the river to the 
sides of the falis, instead of allowing it 
to concentrate in ths center. 

The final remedy, which is the one con- 
sidered most practical at the present time, 
is to build islands of concrete just above 
the falis 
they would divert the water away from the 
center of the Horseshoe Falls, and especi- 
ally away from the V-shaped notch. 

Engineers report that it would be pos- 
sible to build temporary 
the river, dump 
cover up the islands with 
so that the seenic beauty 
would not suffer. 

This plan, with 


and 
and 
the 


the concrete, 
sod 
of 


then 
trees, 
falls 


the others as alterna- 
tives, is to be considered by the Niagara 
Control Board, after the Canadian elec- 
tions. The board at present consists of the 
following members representing the United 
Dewitt C. Jones, District 
Buffalo; Brigadier General 
Assistant Chief Engineer of 


at 


Engineer at 
Edgar Jadwin 


the Army; and J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrisburg, Pa The latter, who was 
| president of the American Civi Associa- 


| public might 


| Canadian 
compounds proved to be so | 


tion, was appointed as an additional mem- 
|} ber of the board in order that the general 
be represented. 
Members. 

The Canadian members gre: Col. O, M. 
Bigger, Mr. J. T. Johnson, and Dr. Charles 
Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines and 


head of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Dr. 


resentative of the Canadian publi 


Camsell was appointed as the rep- 


In appointing representatives of the 
public to the Control Board, it was ex- 
plained at the Department of Commerce 


that since 


annually, they were as’much if not more 
concerned with the preservation of the 
| spectacle as the power companies. The 


| the sublimity 


annual expenditure by visitors to Niagara 


is estimated at $37,900,000 In comment- 
ing upon this the report prepared for the 


Department of Commerce states: 

“The money these sightseers spend each 
ear, is in 4 measure, an indic ation of the 
the scenic of the Falls 
These people feel that to have experienced 
and grandeur of the cataract 
and its surroundings has been an adequate 
return of $37,000,000 per year. Such an 
expenditure by the people of a nation com- 
monly accused of money-grubbing com- 


mercialism is surely a sign of our aesthetic 


value of beauty 





| salvation 


| spiritual and artistic life of 


Called National Asset. 


“In this way the Falls are a great na- 
tional asset, intangible it is true, and not 
to be measured in dollars and cents, but 
nevertheless of immense value. to the 


f the nation.” 


The report also states that no spectacle 


| in the world save the inaccessible Zambesi 


| Fall 


in Africa, approaches Niagara in 


| majesty and power. 


Japanese Beetle 


One remedy | 


These would be so placed, that 


bridges out over ; 





Portrayed on Film 


| Department of Agriculture Pro- 
duces Motion Picture of 
Ravages of Pest. 


| Motion pictures showing the attack by 
Japanese beetles on orchards in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, have just 
been produced by the Department of 
| Agriculture, it has been announced at the 
Department. 
The full text of the 
| follows: 


film announcement 


| In f Japan 

Japonica’ may be just a common, every- 
| day beetle, but when this creature in 1916 
| traveled 7,000 miles from its native haunts 


ar away the “Popillia 


| to New Jersey, the “Japanese Beetle’ 
| suddénly found itseif important in’ a 
strange land. Safe from its native para- 


sitic enemies, the oriental inset increased 
; in numbers from a few to billions—spread 
{ into three States, into page one 
headlines in metropolitan newspapers, 
alarmed farmers and aroused scientists. 
| Now the pest is featured on the motion 
picture screen by the United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture in its new educa- 
tional film, ‘‘Holding the Japanese Beetle.”’ 
Seenes ine the new film depict the intro- 
duction of the pest into the United States, 
visualize its life history. show examples 
of the damage it done to fruit trees, 
various plants and turf—and emphasize 
measures of control developed by Federal 
| and State Departments of Agriculture. 
| Among the various features are close-ups 
| showing 399 beetles attacking a single 
apple hanging from the tree: animated 
drawings tracing the progress of the beetle 
grubs during the 19 months they live in 
| the soil; the Dexiid fly. a parasite im- 
| ported from Japan to help man fight the 
beetle; the spraying of orchards with 
| coated arsenate of lead to prevent beetle 


broke 


has 


damage: the treatment of turf with carbon | 
disulphide solution to kill grubs, and the | 


enforcement of crop quarantine laws to 
help prevent the spread of the beetle. 
“Holding the Japanese Beetle’ was 
photographed in New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania and Delaware in cooperation with 
the departments of agriculture of those 





States. It is one reel in length. Copies 
may be borrowed for short periods, or 
may be purchased at the _ laboratory 
charge. A complete list of the depart 
| ment's films, with information on the 
| method of distributing them, is given in 
Miscellaneous Circular 27, whieh may be 


obtained on application to the department 
at Washington 


} 


1,500,000 people visited the falls | 


Government 
Laboratories 


| 








} 








Navy Is Declared | 


Outranked by Britain 
With Light Cruisers 

Ratio for Fiiet Subtnerines 
Also Reported as Being 





Japan, it being necessary for this country 

to add 534 officers and 14,220 men her 

fleet before equaling the British navy. 
Tonnage of Capital Ships. 

The tonnage of the ships 
tained by the American Navy totals ! 
528,850, which is to be cut down to a 
total of 525,000 tons by 1941 in accordance 
with terms of the Washington Arms 
Treaty. At present the department's an- 
nouncement said, the tonnage of British 
capital 580,450, which also to 
1941. 


to 


capital re- 


now 


the 


ships is 
be cut down to 525,000 in 
The tonnage of American airplane car- 
riers Was given in the announcement as 
78,700, compared with the British total of 
104,490, The total airplane carrier ton 
nage allowed by each country is 135,000. 


is 





(;overnment Fish Car 
Distributes Trout 


Load of 30,000 Fry Sent Out to 
Nurseries and Individuals 


in the East. 





load of bass fry from the Lakeland. Md., 
station of the Bureau of Fisheries to dis 
| tribute throughout Maryland and Penn- 


15297 

After distributing 30,000 brook trout 
measuring 2', inches and taken from the 
Nashua, N. H., fish culture station to co 


operative nurseries ang individuals in New 
England and Pennylvania, one of the five 
fish cars of the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce has returned to 


Washington. The car is now awaiting a 


sylvania. 

Ten thousand of the trout fry were left 
with the cooperative nursery at Harris- 
burg, 5,000 at Scranton, 5,000 at Williams- 
port and 5,000 at Belleville, all in Penn- 
sylvania. The cooperative nurseries 
operated by sportsmen's organiaztions, 
such as fish and game clubs, which furnish 
ponds and. equipment for the small fish, 
foster their growth through the season and 
then return 50 per cent of the fish to the 


are 





Bureau of Fisheries for further distri- 
bution. 
Two of the other fish cars are now 


at LaCrosse, Wis., for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the fish salvaged from the over- 
flow of the Mississippi. They will be there 
until the freezing in during 
Another 


sets Novem- 





ber. ear is at Leadville, Colo., 
taking up brook and rainbow trout for 
distribution in Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico and Arizona. The fifth car is at 
Bozeman, Mont., preparing to distribute 
brook, rainbow, black spotted and Loch 
Leven trout throughout Montana, Idaho 


and Wyoming. 


Procedure Revised 
On Explosive Tests 








Bureau of Mines Issues New In- 
structions on Permissibility 
for Use. 





A revision of the procedure for testing 


explosives for permissibility for use in 
} coal mines is contained in Schedule 17A, 
recentiy issued by the Bureau of Mines, 


Department of Commerce. 

A permissible explosive is declared to 
be one similar in all respects to the sam- 
ple which has passed certain tests pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of Mines to deter- 
mine its safety for use in coal mines, and 
when used in accordance ‘with the condi- 
tions prescribed by the bureau. While 
permissible explosives are designed espe- 
cially for use in coal mines, they are suit- 
| able for use in many other blasting opera- 
tions. 

A complete official test of an explosive 
for its permissibility for use in coal mines 
involves, according to the bureau, the fol- 
lowing: 

Physical examination; chemical analysis, 
unit deflective charge; gallery tests; gase- 
ous products of explosion; rate of detona- 
tion; pendulum friction, freezing test by | 
erusher board (for explosives marked low- 
freezing); explosion by influence. In addi- 
tion, the bureau will conduct, at the 
| quest of the manufacturer ‘of applicant, 
the Trauzl lead-block test, small lead-block 
test, flame test, large-impact test, maxi- 
mum pressure test. by Bichel pressure | 
¢2uge, and calorimeter test. 


re- 
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Diamond-Back Terrapin Raised 


Aut Srarements Heres Age Green ox Orrrerit Avrwomtty Oxty 
“ano WitHovr ComMMENT BY THe Unitep States Dairy. 


Science 











Removal of Arsenal 


On Government Experiment Farm| From Curtis Bay Is 





Investigations Show Market Breeding Is Profit- 
able, Bureau of Fisheries States. 





ctii : crushed into fine particles before being fed 
Extinction was Feared. 





B ] Th e dited | The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- | the ocean will afford an ample Bow of 
e10w at Create ment of Commerce operates a diamond. | water, with the exception of the sand 
to Japan. back terrapin farm at Beaufort, N. C.; the | beds provided for females in depositing 

only point in the United States, it is said, | their eggs. 

[Continued nein Dave 1] where Government biological investiga- Comerote ry Eronomient. 
given at 8.64, compared with Great tions in terrapin culture are conducted. The — yes ; cn Ga SO 
Britain's ratio of 5.00 and Japan's 7.20, | "18 connection with the experiments in — ee ee ETESE eet _ — ir « 

7 the culture of diamond-back terrapins at | former,’’ declares the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Comparison Given of Strength. the Beaufort (N. C.), laboratory in coopera- | “has the merits of low first cost and case 
The comparitive naval strength of each | tion with the fishery authorities of that | Of Construction, while the latter has the | 
country signatory to the Washington Arms | State,” delcares ‘the Bureau of Fisheries, a of permanency yer gp tee ord rd 
“the young terrapin in the winter-feeding | the long run, concrete will probably } 
Conference was given by the department | Houss sa eae measured and counted | found to be almost or quite as economicai 
as follows for craft not limited by the and 500 already have been turned over to | 48 lumber. The walls, of whatever ma- 
treaty, the ratios being based on tonnage: | the State's fisheries commission board, and | terial they may be made, must be high 
Cruisers: United States, 1.56; Great | the remainder, not needed for experiments, | €Nough and strong enough to overtop the 
Britain, 5.00; Japan, 2.57; France, 1.15; | Gus Ga tai saan oe — weer = a — yp = = | 
7 that the State commissioner of fisheries | "esiSt any wave to which they may be ex- 
Italy, 0.83. will distribute them in public waters posed."” In building a concrete terrapin 
Destroyers: United States, 6.88; Great | shortly. pen, a trench one or two feet deep and | 
Britain, 5.00; Japan, 2.13; France, 1.25: “The brood terrapins began laying on two feet wide is dug and a suitable line | 
Italy, 1.24. May 22 (two weeks later than usual) and indicated for tamping in a ages 2 
a — ° a6 aco. | On May 26 much activity in this respect cement, sand and broken stone. Prefer- 
Fleet submarines: United States, 3.72; ‘ ; ably, this material is reinforced with iron 
. was noticed among the animals. It is of in- ae | 
Great Britain, 5.00; Japan, 6.96; France, terest to note that of about 35 terrapins re- rods, old chains, or simila r material. This 
1.43; Italy, 1.24. cently bought by the State for stocking the | concrete wall, a officials, should be 12 
Submarines: United States, 8.64; Great | new pound, three bore marks given them | “ ne oe wai a ety aan Bo 
Britain, 5.00; Japan, 7.20; France, 5.18; before tesa from _— station. Since intécior of the pen is divilied into bon 
‘ 4 the marks quite probably sometimes be 
Italy, 2.81. come entirely obliterated, it is possible that parts—a _ relatively large area for the 
Aircraft (carrying capacity of planes): even a greatr proportion of the animals | grown-up terrapins and a small space foi 
United States, 2.69; Great Britain, 5.00; | are from plantings made by the station the ne nae 
Japan, 2.46; France, 1.19; Italy, .67. Judging from the terrapins that we were | ot — =e at a eigen 
; ’ ae 7overnment farm eat fish as the staple 
The navy personnel of the United States, | 2bl¢ to identify, it would appear that the diet, with blue <cpabe: dad AGGlees aa Ss 
rate of growth in the wild state does not pe ot Ts 
it was also declared in the announcement, differ from that of animals kept in cap- menu for change in diet. The crabs are 
is below the ratios of Great Britain and tivity.” |} caught in trap nets or seines and they are 


} to terrapins About two ounces are fed | 

Fearing extinction of the diamond-back | each adult daily during the season of | 
terrapin, states the Bureau of Fisheries, | activity, from April 1, to December 1. It 
the Beaufort terrapin farm was estab- | is estimated that the daily cost of this 
lished nearly 25 years ago. Two of the | terrapin food ranges from 5 to 10 cents for 


five species of diamond-back terrapins are 
being propagated there by artificial meth- | 


each 100 terrapins. 


in emergencies; turnips and cabbage being 


ods, namely, the Carolina terrapin and] sliced in fine particles. 
the Texas terrapin The conditions im- Market Breeding Practical. 
posed in successful terrapin culture, indi- “The experimental work of the Burean.” 
cates the Bureau of Fisheries, are three State officials, “from which these data 
fold: Suitable enclosure where adult ter- have been obtained, has dealt with only 
rapins, in considerable numbers, may be two of the five species of diamond-back 
fed and where they can lay their eggs: sep- | terrapins, namely, the Carolina terrapin 
arate pens for raising the young terrapins: | and the Texas terrapin. Both of these 
and a heated building during the winter | have been under observation long enough 
in which the “baby’’ terrapins may be | to convince those familiar with the work 
quartered. | that the propagation of these animals pre- 
The Government terrapin farm, it is | sents little difficulty. Moreover, it is be- 
stated, has given results which more spe- | lieved that the results with any of the 
cifically outline the requirements of the } other species of diamond-back terrapins 
artificial propagation of terrapins For | would have been essentially the same and 
instance, states the Bureau of Fisheries, | that in numerous localities along the At- 
the terrapin pen or enclosure should allow | lantic and Gulf coasts the business of 


19 square feet for each adult and one | breeding these animals for market may he 
square foot for each young terrapin. <A | found to be highly profitable.” 
pen 100 feet square, it has been found, The Bureau of Fisheries is preparing 


will accommodate 
1,500 young ones. 
a well-protected, 


759 adult terrapins and 
The pen is situated in 
gently sloping shore of 


for publication pamphlet on the artifi- 
cial propagation of the diamond-back ter- 
rapin, which will be available for distribu 


a 





sand or mixed sand and clay. The en- | tion to prospective terrapin farmers when 
closure should be so placed, point out the | it comes from the press, about six months 
officials, that the high and low tides of / hence. it is indicated. 








Fertilizer Produced — 
From Waste Molasses 


Religious Services 
Conducted in Camps 


New Italian Chemical Product 
Extensively Advertised, Is 
Report. 


A report from the office of the American 


Department of War Describes 
Custom Followed for Citizens 
in Training. 





The manner in which religious services 


are held at the Citizens’ Military Train- | Commercial Attache at Rome advises the 
ing Camps was explained in an anounce- | Department of Commerce that a new 
ment just made by the Department of | Italian chemical fertilizer called ‘“Kaliu- 
War. The announcement states that on zoto”’ and containing nitrogen, potash and 
Sunday mornings the troops headed by a | organic substances has been extensively 


band, march to their respective places of | advertised and discussed in Italian agri- 


cultural and chemical papers. 


worship, provision at each camp being 


: . ~- : S 
made for Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Kaliuzoto is manufactured from residual 


Jew. molasses which is known to contain potash 

The full text of the Department’s an- | salts. The general practice in the Italian 

nouncement follows, in part: | molasses distilling industry is to concen- 
ae: 4 

trate the residue of the molasses d bur 

A very impressive formation is being ! t molasses and burn 


| the organic matter, leaving an ash rich in 
potash. Over 6,500 tons of this ash was 
| exported from Italy in 1925. ’ 


used in connection with religious exercises 
conducted for members of this year's Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps. A religious 


parade immediately precedes the service The manufacturing process {Is patented 
held on Sunday morning. The candidates | PY its inventor, Dr. E. Cerasoli of Arpino. 
and troops are assembled en masse and! It is reported to be extremely simple. 


then, headed by a band, mareh in forma- | Diatomaceous earth or kieselguhr is al- 
tion to their respective places of worship, | }owed to absorb residue molasses of 32 
provision being made for Protestant, | degrees-36 degrees Brix until the con- 


sistency of the mass becomes almost solid 
The fertilizer thus obtained is in the form 
of a granular, friable powder not unlike 
superphoshate in appearance. It is stated 
that the porous silica which is obtained as 
a residue when leucite is decomposed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid by the 
Blanc process, also readily absorbs the 
residual molasses and thus offers an op- 
portunity of utilizing a by-product of that 
industry. 

Italy produces about 350,000 tons of beet 
sugar during a normal season, and if the 
entire production of molasses be distilled, 
an available supply of approximately 12,000 
tons of residual molasses should be ob- 
tained. If porous silica derived from leucite 
be used as a carrier, it is claimed that 
the fertilizer obtained contains 1.1 per 
cent nitrogen, 4.42 per cent potash, 0.35 
per cent phospohorous anhydride and more 
than 20 per cent of organic matter. The 
latter decomposes in the earth, having 
more or less the same action as stable man- 
ure. It is stated that Kaliuzoto has given 
satisfactory results in the practical experi- 
ments that have been made. 


Roman Catholic and Jew. Usually many 
of the parents and friends of the students 
gather to witness this ceremony. 





Counting of Salmon 
Resumed in Alaska 


Weirs Placed in One Creek and 
Two Rivers, Bureau of Fish- 
eries Is Told. 


Weirs for counting salmon that ascend 
to spawning grounds have again been in- 
Stalled in Anan Creek in southeastern 
Alaska and in Karluk and Chignik Rivers, 
the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 
of Commerce has been informed in reports 
from its Alaskan workers. 

A new weir was completed in May in 
the red-salmon stream flowing into Morz- 
hovoi Lagoon and work was begun on an- 
other in the stream at Thin Point Lagoon, 
both on the south side of the Alaska Penin- 
sula. It was stated that weir operations 
also are to be undertaken this season in 


Canada Distributes Report 
he Dagens een Of Chemical Products in ’24 
Telegraphic reports on the ‘‘salmon cen: } = 


j ee a 
suses"’ gave the counts as follows: A census report the chemicals and 

Olga Bay, May 20 to June 12, 45,293 red | ajjied products produced in Canada dur- 
salmon; Karluk, May 14 to June 12, 910,134 


in 1924 with corresponding data for 1923, 
red salmon and 2,141 kings; Chignik, May . including names of producing establish- 
10 to June 1, no salmon passed through. 


ments, materials used and other informa- 
The total count through June 19 was 160,- tion, is being distributed by the Dominion 











af 
oL 


471 red salmon. Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, price 25 
Reports of counts at other weirs have | cents, the Department of Commerce an- 
wot yet been received. nounces, 


Vegetable diet is used | 


Asked by Citizens 


Acting Secretary of War Tells 
Baltimore Delegation Dan- 
gerous Stores Already 
Have Been Moved. 


[Continued from Page-t.] 
Charles C. Wallace, and H. Rice, all from 
Baltimore. 
After the visit of the Baltimore delega- 








tion the Acting Secretary authorized the 


and 


| Baltimore, 











tullowing statement: 
The mayor and other officials of the city 


| of Baltimore visited Colonel MacNider, the 


Acting of War, this thorning, 
represented to him, the fears enter- 
tained by the people of Baltimore on ac- 
of the location of the Curtis Bay 
Arsgnal, about six miles from Baltimore. 

The matter was fully discussed, the Sec- 
Jacksen that he 
glad to point out to him that the 
situation at the Curtis Bay Arsenal was 
in no way comparable to that at Lake Den- 
mark, where the large explosion occured; 


Secretary 


count 


retary informed Mayor 


was 


the buildings at Curtis Bay are much 
smaller and are more widely separated 
than were those at Lake Denmark, the 


largest building at Curtis Bay being only 
one-twentieth the size of the large building 
where the explosion first occurred at Lake 
Denmark. a 
Ammunition Already Moved. 

The Secretary also informed the mayor 
that ammunition itself and pyrotechnics 
from which the greatest danger might be 
feared, have already been removed from 
the Curtis Bay Arsenal, and also that 
work has already been begun toward to- 
moving the explosive charges from the 
large calibre ammunition at Curtis Bay. 
The important fact was then brought out 
by the Secretary that although the Army 
arsenal at Picatinny immediately adjoined 
the Lake Denmark plant where the ex- 
plosion occurred, and though practically 
every building at Picatinney was destroyed 
by the force of the explosion, not one shell, 
such are now at Curtis Bay, was ex- 
ploded by the enormous explosion at Lake 
Denmark. 

The Secretary then informed the mayor 
that he did not feel that the City of Balti- 
more was in danger, but sympathizing 
with the natural feeling of the people of 
he realized why they desired 
the removal of the stores at Curtis Bay. 

The Secretary further stated that if the 
matter was brought up in Congress, the 
War Department would interpose no ob- 
jection to the removal of this ammuti- 
tion and should Congress appropriate the 
necessary funds, the work of removing 
the ammunition will be carried on as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


Army Blue Uniform 
Worn by Veterans 


as 








Department of War Orders Equip- 
ment for Men in Soldiers’ 
Homes. 





The Department of War has just called 
attention to the fact that the blue army 
uniform has not been entirely supplanted 
by the olive drab of the World War, or 
by khaki. In addition, says the Depart- 
ment, an order for the manufacture of 500 
coats, 500 vests, 1,000 pairs of trousers 
and 200 overcoats, all of the pre-world war 
Army blue with the old style brass but- 
tons, has just been placed with the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Intermediate Depot 
—hbut for the use of veterans in Soldiers’ 
homes. 

The full text of the Department's 
nouncement follows: 

Reference to the Army uniform brings 
to the minds of most people the obive 
drab and khaki of the World War, but 
the thoughts of a dwindling number of 
old veterans turn to the Army blue. The 
veterans now living at the soldiers’ homes 
still this color. To some of them 
it is associated with proud memories of 
service with Grant, Sherman’ and Sheridan, 
and those daring days in the Sitting Bull 
Geronimo and other Indian campaigns. 

An order has just been placed with the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Intermediate 
Depot for the manufacture of 500 coats, 
500 vests, 200 overcoats and 1,000 pairs of 
trousers, all of the pre-World War Army 
blue with the old-style brass buttons. These 
uniforms are for the use of the National 
Soldiers’ Home. Twice a year uniforms 
for these soldiers of the Republic are 
ordered—blue for winter and white for 
summer. 


an- 


wear 





Stoutt Air Services, Inc., 
Awarded Mail Contract 


The Stoutt Air Services, Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich., has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing mail transportation service be- 
tween Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., it 
has been announced. The schedule for 
the new route has not been arranged by 
the department nor has a time been fixed 
for beginning operation of the new route, 
the department said. It was said, how- 
ever, this information would be made avail- 
able next week. 





New German Landskiff 
Propelled by Hand Lever 


A Berlin report to the Department of 
Commerce advises of the introduction in 
Germany of a new transportation device 
called the Curry ‘‘Landskiff.” 

This vehicle, weighing about 70 pounds, 
consists of a light steel frame fitted with 
four bicycle wheels; is equipped with a 
rolling seat, and the cperator propels the 
ear by stroking a lever in much the same 
6tyle as one rowing a boat. A 
speed of about 15 miles an hour is at 
tainable, 


uses 1n 
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\ 
ALL STATEMENTS Heretn Ane GiveEN ON OFfFiIciaL AUTHORITY ONLT 
AND WitHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dalvf. 


Irrigation 
Projects 


Rules Are Changed 


On Tenderances of 


Announce Opening of More 
Public Lands to Veterans 





Announcement of the opentng of approxi- 





mately 1,690 acres of public land in Santa 
Cotton on Futures Fe County, Santa Fe land district, New 
Mexico, was made by the General Land | 
Office, Department of the Interior, o® 
. ° . x , 
Strict Middling Gray Accept-|4usvst > 
© ’ The lands will, it is stated, be opened 
able Under New Order | to entry only under the homestead and 
, desert land laws by qualified ex-service 
by Defiartment of men of the World War for @ period of 


91 days beginning August 20, 1926. Ap- 
plications of ex-service men may be pre- 
sented at any time within 20 days prior 
to that date. On and after November 19, 
1926, the land, if unentered, will be sub- 


Agriculture. 





Strict middiing gray cotton will be ten- 
derable on futures contracts on and after 
August 1, 1927, it was announced at the 


9 


Department of Agriculture August publie land law by the general public. 
The lands were released from stock drive- 


and further information, 


In an order signed by Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture C. V. Marvin regulations un- | W@Y withdrawal 


eon ‘ ‘ KF en | if desired, may be obtained from the United 
Ger the United States Cotton sutures: As States local land office at Santa Fe, New 
have been amended by the addition of this | yexico. 
grade to the grades already specified as — — spam . 
tenderable. | Farm Prices Show 

It is provided in the regulations as 
: e e 

amended, however, that strict middling D ] f 4. P t 
gray cotton is not to be certified as tender- ec ine O on S 
able on futures contracts when it falls F J Fi 
below the value of white cotton of the | rom une igures 


grade of low middling. a 
Recent examination of quotations since | Department of Agriculture 
Says July Purchasing Power 

May Be Lowest Since 
December, 1924. 


August 1, 1923, have shown, it was stated, 
that strict middling gray has continuously 
30ld above the price of low middling white. 

Strict low middling spotted and middling 


have fallen below low’ middling 


gray, ° 


The July purchasing power of farm prod- 


white in commercial value at some time , n 
rT he included in the ucts may reach the lowest point since 

Pa 3 y ot be included in th : 

—— so * December, 1924, the Department of Agri- 
cenderable grades at this time. culture has just announced. This  esti- 


The full text of the regulations as 


amended follows: 
Full Text of Order. 
Amendment No. 6 to service and regula- 
tory announcements No. 91. 


mate is based on ‘the possibility of prices 
of non-agricultural products remaining at 
the June level. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 

The general level of farm prices dropped 


By virtue of the authority vested in the | trom 139 to 135 per cent of the pre-war 
Seeretary of Agriculture by the United | jeyel from June 15 to July 15, according 
States cotton futures act of August 11, | to the monthly price index of the De- 
1916, (89 Stat. L. 476), as amended by the | partment of Agriculture. At 139, the gen- 
acts of March 4, 1919 (40 Stat. L. 1348, | eral level of farm prices is 14 points be- 
1351), and May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 725), [| low July a year ago. 

‘ \ Secretary of Agriculture, do Grains Decline Five Points. 
make, prescribe, publish, and give public The price level of grains as a group 


declined 5 points during the month, cotton 
six meat animals two points, and 
and fruits and vegetables 2T points, while 
dairy and poultry products and unclassified 
| commodities remained about constant. 


notice of the following amendment to the 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
which June 15, 1925, 


under said act as amended: 


points, 


became effective on 


In regulation 7 strike out sections 2 and 


3 and substitute therefor the following: From June 15 to July 15 the farm prices 


» Paragraph 1. For each lot of of cotton, cotton seed, oats, wheat and 
“Sec. 2 aragre . For eac : : 
t tt f classified by the potatoes declined while corn, barley, rye 
Bs ) or par vereo class A : , 
cotton t and flaxseed increased _ slightly. Farm 


board as tenderable on a section 5 contract 
it shall issue a separate certificate which 
shall be distinctly different in color from 
one for cotton found to be untenderable on 


prices of all livestock and livestock prod- 
; ucts declined somewhat, with the excep- 
tion of milk cows and wool, which remained 











| 
1 


ject to appropriation under any applicable | 





and myself to deal mainly with the obli- A 

a a a gations of reclamation projects and the | be made equally attractéte. and other agricultural products 
| Federal reclamation projects in the West necessity for meeting those obligations. | 3. A small initial payment and a long | Civil Service notices of the pending ex- 
have been supplanted by a spirit of con- This wear it was not necessary to refer | period, with a low rate of interest, in aminations have been issued but to date 
fidence and optimism, according to a de- to Shows matters. : | é . > ao no aplications have been received. Appli- 
tailed special report made by Dr. Elwood i : p which to complete payments. At the con-| wants should apply to the Civil Service 
Mead, commissioner of the Bureau of Re- The action of Congress, largely the re- | ference held with these water users it ap- | Commission (Caskinetos D. ¢.. for Form 

: oe a are ; sult of your continued efforts to promote | + ; eee Moecepag 
| clamation, to Secretary Work of the De- ea co + ean peared probable that they would adopt the 2118, and file it before August 10. It will 
| partment of the Interior. the legislation” passed in the adjustment > . | > necessar . ‘ashing . 
} 1 bill, has taken from settlers the threat | Payment plan of the Federal Land Bank not be necessary to go tuo». Washington or 

Dr. Mead recently returned from an of having to pay the water charges on which is 341g years, with amortized pay any other point for the examination. 
extended inspection tour of irrigation proj- unproductive land. It has also wiped out | ments drawi as terest at 5 per ¢ t a ears 
ects in Western States. His report is the | aunts which water users did not belive en see ene Seen ee Urn U . ° Fi 
result _of his observations made during they should be called upon to pay: it aa | 4. Owners are to level the land and onnecticut irst 
the trip. extended the time of payment and so over- make it ready for irrigations; settlers . 

Commissioner Mead, in his report, de- | come the adverse influence of temporary to be dealt with by.a committee of three, In Efforts to Get 
clared that the gloomy attitude prevailing | hard times in agriculture. made up of a representative of the Recla- 
in the past has disappeared and that water Settlers everywhere were friendly to the | mation Bureau and two representatives B Li | 
users organizations on the various proj- departmergt and plinning for the future. of the ti 1 roa | etter 1vestoe KK 
ects were ready to cooperate with the In order that you may understand the } on aS a ier . 

Government in any constructive program | gifterence in the character of the confer- | ..”” Minimum capital of settlers to be | ; es 
for improvement of conditions. ences had last year and this, and also the | vem New Haven County Has Most 
The full text of his report to Secretary } character of the work which it is pro-|  §& The Reclamation Bureau agrees to . : 7 ag 
ee Se ee eres posed to do to improve conditions on differ- | issue a descriptive booklet containing a | } ersons In Campaign. De- 
Text of Report. ent projects, I will deal separately with | ™@P of the farms for sale, a list of prices | yartment of Acricul- 
July 30, 1926. the projects visited in the order in which | and explaining the views of the Depart- I : a 
Hon. Hubert Work, they were visited. ment as to the opportunities which are ture Say Ss. 

Secretary of the Interior. j , Echo Reservoir Project | presented. It is also proposed, in connec- diciinintindianaiatnls 
Dear Mr. Secretary: ; ; : 3 |; tion with similar development on other old | New Haven County, Connecticut, has 

On July 21 I returned from a five-weeks’ Echo Reservoir, Utah projects, to advertise these opportunities | achieved first place among counties 
Visit to reclamation projects of the north- = pt ah ield at Ogden, Utah under some plan approved by the Secre- throughout the country in the number 
ern and Pacific Coast States, covering with officer's of ails bureau and the com- | tary in accordance with the provisions of | of persons enrolled for livestock improve- 
much the same territory embraced in your mittee engaged in securing subscriptions | the reclamations appropriation. ment, it has just been announced at the j 
visit of last year. for water rights in the Echo Reservoir Okanogan Project. | Department of Agriculture. 

The plans for this construction are com- | “Ne : 

“The outstannding impression of the pleted. ‘Coltracts can be fet whenever rhe experience of the last ten years The full text of the Department's an- 
inspection just completed is the remark- subscriptions have been received for 80 | has shown that the water supply of this | nouncement of its report on progress along 
able change in the attitude of the people aes ane . project is not sufficient. During last win- these lines follows: 

; , . per cent of the water in the reservoir. i bes ati 
on reclamation projects, both with regard Cdn in Mineo anksiian ot as " | ter the early rainfall seemed to indicate The growing popularity of purebred 
to their own prospects and their relation | _ : ie ak amr peti ro glasene j that there would be an abundant supply | sires for the improvement of livestock in 
to the Interior Department and the Bu- | 2" the diversity of irrigation interests | this year, but later it became apparent | ine enited States is evident from the re- 
eee of Meetaien: that have to be coordinated, it has taken | that there would be another shortage. | ake ok wiugseas ot a scared alg on 

“Last year was noted for the low morale. | ™°r® en 4 year to secure the necessary After irrigation began and near the ad- | ter Meck” campalen just issued by the 
on a majority of the projects visited. a ee — — Se journment of Congress the Bureau was | United States Devextment of Agriculture. 
There had been four moratoriums in pay- ee agi Wenner assiduously during the | asked to install an emergency pumping | ‘phe report which consists of seven pages 
ments, which had not relieved the people entire time. Belief Was expressed that the plant, but there was not time enough to | is ey Borne ae inipewvrenamelt work aaa 
of their debt, but had increased the amount pce shortage of water would result in | secure an appropriation for this. My visit | aunted Sea a definite plan and is com- 
of the payments which would-be required Seana the necessary subscriptions which | to the project with the Chief Engineer | plete to July 1 
in the immediate future. There was un- has since been accomplished. was to confer with the water users about | T i - ao” danas lishments re 
certainty as to whether settlers would Spanish Springs Project. securing next winter an emergency ap- | iiaoue anit sonar i ne ‘ihe tela 
be relieved from the payment of charges Truckee-Carson Irrigation District and | Propriation for a pumping plant from the | alma seer Union County ‘ive ' 
on land which had proven to be or e- | Spanish Springs Divisic . > New! ; | Okanogan River to supplement the water 3 - SBE Se 
tive, their snaamuaaiia being ok ae Saal Sees: mee a aye supply from other imme oe igh ee ee ee ee ee 

? a . se e to reach a 100 per cent purebred-bull 
the language of the’ reclamation | At Lake Tahoe | met the attorney for It was feared there would be discour- goal. A personal investigation of the live- 





Teri 





s about the same as a month ago. = 
such contract, except as otherwise pro- As the scason advarnges the changes 
vided in this regulation. Such certifieates | i, prospective production of this year's 
shall be consecutively numbered in sepa- crops cause changes in the prices of farm 
rate series for each exchange. They shall erops, while the “carry over’ of the old 
show only cotton classified according to | erop is also an important price determining 
the grades specified in this section which | factor. 
is seven-eighths of an inch or more in DecHne in June 13 Per Cent. 
length of staple:" . The Department's index of purchasing 

White. N | power of farm products is placed at 87 
No. 1 or Middling Fair. for June, the same as in May, the 1909-14 
No. 2 or Strict Good Middling. five-year period being used as a base of 
No. 3 or Good Middling. 100. Thus, the general average of pur- 
No. 4 or Strici Middling. | chasing power of farm prdoucts in June 
No. 5 or Middling. Was 13 per cent below that in the five- 
No. 6 or Strict Low Middling. ; year pre-war period. With a four-point 
No. 7 or Low Middling. drop in the farm price index for July, 
Spotted. if non-agricultural prices remain at the 
No. 3 or Good Middling. June level, the July purchasing power of 
No. 4 or Strict Middling. ee Re ee We Se Tee ae, ee 
No. 5 or Middling. ee ee ee 
Yellow Tinged. } Ses number of farm prices, August, 
No. 2 or strict good middling. ; 1909-July, 1914 equalling 100: 
No. 3 or good middling. July —- July 
No. 4 or strict middling. 1926 1926 
Rr Grains 130 
Yellow Stained. eee : 
No. 2 oF wood middling. Fruit sand vegetables 216 
Light Stained. 4 \ Meat animals 154 1o2 
f | Dairy and poultry prod- 
No. 3 or good middling. z I _ meee 
; Gray. ere Sees 134 130 131 
No. 3 or good middling. Cotton and cotton seed Bee 132 126 
“Paragraph 2. Effective August 1, 1927, ee a a a 
add No. 4 gray or strict middling gray to oc eae F FA ; ; _ — 
the grades specified in paragraph 1 of Sanne whole- . . 
: : sale prices (Bu. Labor) 164 160 
chim: Section. . " i Purchasing power farm 
Exceptions Noted. aeiaiie “ x 


The foregoing provisions 
of this section shall in no be 
strued to require the certifications 
tenderable of any bale classified as of one 
of the grades of spotted, light stained, or 
gray cotton, which such grade is officially 
determined at the time of certification to 
be below the value of white cotton of the 
grade of low middling.” 

“Section 3. Paragraph 1. For each lot 
of cotton or part thereof, classified by the | 
board as untenderable on a section 5 con- 
fract it shall issue a separate certificate 
which shall be distinctly different in color 
from one for cotton found to be tenderable 
on such contract, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this regulation. Such eertificates 
shall be consecutively numbered in sep- 


“Paragraph 3. 





Increase Is Antici pated 


case con- 


as 





of Pines, upon which American residents 


of the island depend for prosperity, were 


forecast in a statement just issued by 


the Department of Agriculture. 


arate series for each exchange. They After this year, it was also stated, Vera 
shall show all cotton classified acocrding | Cruz, Mexico, orange growers plan to enter 


to the grades specified in this section, or 
which is less than seven-eighths of qn 
inch in length of staple, or whieh is other- 
wise declared to be undeliverable by the 
fifth subdivision of section of the Acts: 


White. 


the Ameritan market. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
yrapefruit prospects in the Isle of Pines: 
An increase in the shipments of grape- 
fruit from the Isle of Pines during the 





No. & or Strict Good Ordinary. coming season is predicted by local grow- 
No. 9 or Good Ordinary. ers, according to a rgport from Vice Con- 
Yellow Tinged. sul Talbott at Nueva Gerona. The 1925-26 
5 a A crop was unusually profitable. Most of 

No. 5 or Middling. aor. : ’ Z 
No. 6 or Strict Low Middling. the fruit is shipped during the monhts of 
No. 7 or Low Middling. August, September, October and No- 

Yellow Stained, vember. 
No. 4 or Strict Middling. The Isle of Pines depends largely upon 
No. 5 or Middling. grapefruit for its prosperity and, while 
. Spotted. other agricultural enterprises are increas- 
No. 6 of Strict Low Middling. ing in importance, the success or failure 
No. 7 or Low Middling. of this citrus crop, determines to a con- 
Light Stained. siderable extent the economic condition of 
No. 4 or Strict Middling. the residents, particularly the Americans. 
No. 5 or Middling. The total exports of grapefruit to the 
Gray. United States during the 1925-26 season 
No, 4 or Strict Middling. amounted to approximately 180,000 crates 
No. 5 or Middling. as compared with 220,000 in 1924-25. and 
Blue Stained. 170,000 in 1923-24. Higher prices were re- 
No. 3 or Good Middling. ceived and greater profits realized, how- 
No. 4 or Strict Middling. ever, during the past year than in any 
No. 5 ovr Middling. other since the inception of fruit raising 
¢ “Par. 2. ° Effective August 1, 1927, elimi. | in the Isle of Pines. 

nate No. 4 Gray or Strict Middling Gray Shipments of grapefruit’ to England 
from the grades specified in paragraph 1 | totaled 40,000 crates during the past year. 


of this section.” 





in Exports 


Of Grapefruit From Isle of Pines 


Department of Agriculture Reports 
Oranges Seeking American Market. 


Larger grapefruit exports from the Isle [ as those 
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sriculture 





Reports 


Ready to Cooperate 
With Government 


Head of Reclamation Bureau 


Comments on Remarkable Change 
in Attitude of Settlers. 


The discouragement and low’ morale 


which required the entire cost of a project 
to be repaid. 

“This anxiety and apprehension were ag- 
gravated the fact that 
agricultural depression had made it difti- 
cult for them io meet their individual ob- 
ligations, without being called upon to pay 
of anyone else. It true, at 


that time, that a commi8sion was engaged 


by the general 


those was 
in gathering information as to the ability 
of the settlers to pay, and the Bureau was 
making a scientific study of the soils of 
the different projects to determine the 
areas of fertile and productive land, but 
no one could forecast what the conclusions 
would be or what actior Congress would 
take. 

The result was not only a gloomy atti- 
tude on the part of water but in 
many cases very bitter feeling toward the 
Interior Department and the reclamation 
authorities. This was not improved by 
the fact that in order to check a tendency 
toward manifest on some 
projects, it was necessary for both you and 
myself, wherever in contact with settlers, 
to call attention to their obligations and 
the necessity for keeping faith with the 
Government as the only means by which 
reclamation would be justified the 
reclamation policy continued. 

Confidence and Optimism. 

This year water users on every project 
informed me that there an entirely 
different feeling from that which existed 
last year. Settlers are confident: the irri- 


users, 


repudiation, 


and 


was 


gation corporations are ready to cooper- 
ate with the department in any construc- 
tive program for improvement of condi- 


tions. 


Mexican Growers 


of 


A small 
to Ger- 
quarter of 


in New York. 
grapefruit was sent 
during the March 


obtained 
of 


also 


amount 
many 
this year. 
Fruit 
Mexico: 
An 


association formed in Vera Cruz, 


of 
has 


association fruit, particularly 
orange, growers been formed the 
Jalapa district of the state of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, for the purpose of improving the 
fruit that it can exported to the 
United States and Europe, according to 
2% report recetved in the Department of 
Agriculture Vice Consul Willys A. 
Myers at Vera Cruz. 


in 


so be 


from 


At the present time there is abun- 
dance of Oranges Which are exported only 
to Canada, These shipments are made 
via New York and last year the oranges 
sold in Montreal for 50 pesos per thousand, 


equivalent to about $4.00 per box. 


an 


Seedless oranges from this district sell 
in Mexico City at the rate of about $1.50 
per box and the growers receive about 


40 cents or less per box. One of the princi- 
pal objects of the new association is to 
obtain better prices for the producers. 

No fruit will be exported this year to 
the United States Kurope, states Vice 
Consul Myers. It is planned to adopt the 
fursigation stem in use in Ahe United 
States und when the fruit is in healthy 
condition exportation will commence. 


or 





sy 


The association has asked the Mexican 
Government to furnish one of the Na- 
tional Line steamships to be used as“a 
fruit beat for the shipment of oranges 


| ; 
and other Mexican products when exporta- 





The prices received were about the same J tion is started, 








Livestock 
Fruit 


gation Farmers Confident and Optimistic, 





( 





Public Lands 


| Department of Agriculture 
Issues Want Advertisement 








® aniatncianinennciiisiliais 
D tor Mead After Tour ot West A special Government “want ad" has 
rec been issued by the Department of Agri- 
— aici na ncaniitaidicaane culture in an effort to obtain applicants 
. wial rg at ° . ~ n > nto for position as cotton warehouse men. 
As my visit was mainly to the older Status of Projects aa ; wai gp ai 
projects, and its purpose to confer with The full text of the “ad ollows: 


the irrigators and their organizations about 
improvement of canals, 
settlement of unoccupied 
working out of crop and marketing pro- 
grams 
and increase revenues, 
tude was of the greatest 


building of drains, 
lands, and the 
would conditions 
atti- 


stabilize 
this changed 


which 


value. | 


Last year it was necessary for both you 





the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District, and 
engineers making surveys for the Spanish 
Springs division of 





the Newlands project. 


Although Nevada is suffering ‘from an 
acute shortage of water, it is believed that 
by the exercise of economy and by rota- 
tion in delivery, all the crops under the 


Lahontan Reservoir will be saved. 
Arrangement made 
from this reservoir to supply 


irrigators unde: 


s were for pumping 


a part of the 


thé Truckee Canal, while 


those depending entirely on the stored 
water in Lake Tahoe would be in a_bet- 
ter position thin heretofore, because the 
water in the river is now being distributed 
by a watermuster, in accordaneec with the 
provisions of a recently rendered court 


decree. 
Different there 
exist in Nevada misgivings about the feasi- 


conferences showed that 


bility of the Spanish Springs project. 
These arise out of the low stream flow 
records of the last three years and the 
large private development on both — the 
Carson and ‘Truckee’ Rivers” in recent 
years, which makes an increased demand 
on the natural flow of both streams and 
hence lessens the amount of water avail- 
able for storage 

During the past three years it has not 
been possible to fill completely either of 
the storages at Lahontan and Lake Tahoe, 
and little or no benefit would have been 
derived from the Spanish Springs reser- 
voir if it had been completed. 

The conferences showed a_ belief that 
before entering on this large and costly 
development further studies should be 
made to ‘determine Wr-ther it would not 
be better to build a smail storage in the 
main channel of the Truckee, or some of 
its tributaries, which would provide a de- 


pendable water supply for the lands under 


the Truckee Canal, leaving the irrigation 


of Indian and other lands until there is a 
better understanding of the amount of 


available water supply and the peeds of 
private irrigators 
Orland Project. 
Orlahd project, California: 


matters dealt with’at Orland 
was the construction on the Stony Gorge 


One of the 


Reservoir, which is to provide an additional 
water supply for the 20,000 acres of land 
in this project. 

The 
sure an ample water supply for the entire 
It 
burden of 
land and thié mikes it 


construction of this work will in- 


added 
all the 


that all 
of the land be brought under intense cul- 
‘ 


area, will. however, impose an 


construction costs on 


necessary 


ture. 
various reasons, this has 
On the 


15,000 acres of the 20,000 acres are 


Thus far, for 
not 


about 


been done. contrary, only 


now being irrigated. 

The 5,000 that is unirrigated is equal in 
quality to the but the of 
water for the last three years, and the fall- 
ing off in the demand for land by settlers, 
have its While meeting 
their to postpone active efforts 
to 


other, shortage 


caused owners, 
payments. 
secure settlers. 

Now, with adequate water supply 
assured, with the suitability of the lands 
for intense culture under irrigation fully 
demonstrated, the of the unir- 
rigated land are ready to cooperate with 
the Government in carefully thought 
out program of settlement and farm de- 
velopment. The of this program 
have not as yet been worked out, but are, 
in to include the following: 
the land 


an 


owners 
a 
details 


au geenral way, 


1. Division of into suitable 
farms. 


2, An appraisal of the value of these 
to ownership, 


that the price will be based on their pro- 


farms, without regard so 


| 
| 
| 


to Secretary of Interior. 


ductive value and all, as nearly as possible, 


Government looking for cotton ware- 


house men: 


Specifically Reviewed 
steam tlds A $2,400 to $3,000 Goverr ment 
job is going begging! 


Recommendations Are Made for 


. The Department of Agriculture is look- 
Further Developments in Report 


ing for several assistant warehouse exam- 
iners, whose jobs will be to inspect cotton 
warehouses in the Cotton Belt to determine 
their suitability for the storage of cotton 


agement and loss of morale on this project, 


that 
but 


stock-breeding situation in county, 


instead it was found that the land 
owners on the southern end of the project | 


had already made arrangments for install- 


made by 


firmed earlier reports. 


The second accomplishment is a record- 





ing three pumping plants of their own. | : : 

The $40,000 required to erect one of these | re on — eres = —— 

was all subscribed in one day, which shows | Haven County, Connecticut, in the use of 

that that section of the project is self- purebred sires for all classes of live- 

reliant and in a flourishing financial con- | Stock Kept. That county has a total of 

dition. | 747 persons enrolled for stock improve- 
The northern part of the project has ment, making it the premier county in the 


f | United States i at respect. 
suffered more from shortage because it has | United States in that respect 


fewer old water rights and is not in a| Other outstanding results in the cam- 

positien to install its own pumping plant. | Paign are as follows, the figures being 
An estimate will be made of the cost of | Complete to June 30, 1926: 

a plant to lift 30 cubie feet a second, | Persons enroHed, 16,896. 

pumps to lift 20 cubic feet to be installed 


exclusive of fowls, undergoing 


improvement, 564,448. 


Animals, 
at the outset. The irrigatops have agreed 


to operate this plant, collecting their own 


c | Poultry undergoing improvement, 1,276,- 

operation expenses, and to meet the con- 538 ‘ 
struction payments under the terms of nya 
the reclamation act. Plans and estimates | States in which participants reside, 46. | 
for contract will be submitted to you for Counties having 100 or more participants 
your approval at a later date. in campaign, 43 

Notwithstanding the great expenses Copies of the report, which is mimeo- 
which irrigators have had to incur to | graphed, and information concerning 
secure adequate water for the last three | methods of conducting the work may be ob- 
years, the farmers on this project are in | tained on application to the Bureau of 


& prosperous condition. One of the water | Animal Industry, United States Depart- 





users who drove me over the project in | ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

a Buick sedan, explained that he estimated | | 

his apple crop last year at 1,200 boxes to - 

the acre. It turned out to be 1,700 boxes, | Resurveys in Progress 
a 2 


and this excess enabled him to buy a new 
car. 


Of Oil Shale Areas 


| 
The building of three pumping plants 
by private owners, the hopeful, construc- 
tive attitude of the other irr and . > on ‘ 
the willingness to assume the responsibility | Land Office Reports Work Com- 


to pay | pleted in 8 Townships in 
all construction charges, are in gratifying Colorado District 
‘ < s a 





ators 





for the expenses of operation and 


contrast to the discouragement encountered 


on so inany projects last year. | vy 
, . | 1e 
Yakima Project. | 

; lands 


Project (Washington): 


valuable oil shale 


district 


tne 
Beque 


resurvey of 


in the De of Colo- 


Yakima 


The Yakima Project had good crops and rado is being energetically prosecuted with | ° 
: . ‘ ibe a view to meeting the great demand for | 
good prices in 1925. The prosperity which - ee ee ‘ : j O ne an ec ine 
. . ‘ . resurveys in this district, according to | oD <\s 
this brought is reflected in the purchase 3 ‘ q * 
thi ‘ 1 ‘ident thi e the General Land Office, Department of | _—_——_- é aad 
us spring Vy Irrigators on us project a | as r 
he Interior . ac , 
of 1,300 motor cars. re | Figures for Past Year Lowest 
| “6 . | : 
Conferences were had with representa- | . El ht HON nships DAN pore cons ted | Since 1912, Says Department 
tives of the Tieton, the Sunnyside, and | !™ the field. It is anticipated that returns | fA ae It 
® " -o eN "26 realirveve 5 ¢ > ig > file g y e 
Outlook districts relative to betterment of of eg resurveys will all be officially filed = on eae 
‘ : 5 within a comparatively short time. a ae 
canals or extension in time of payment; ‘ z ; : Paek 2 
but in these conferences the attitude of “The areas covered by these resurveys t . eee i : eer eae * ai: a 
nee ; ‘ ea srita s show a stz 
the water users was hopeful and construc- | 22d also adjoining areas already grouped i ae sc a the tae ae Naveen 
A . ae ssuec »”y e ar é ric 
tive. Criticism and bitterness towards | f0¥ resurveying during the current year, July 3 P : 
| nates ete he ‘ear so consnicn. | @ General Land Office statement says, “are | “2° °°! 
reclamation officials last year so conspicu The full text of the statement follows: 


covered in large part by oil shale 


locations made before the date of the leas- 


ous was nowhere in evidence. 


Kittitas Division, Yakima Proje(ct 

















(Washington): ing act of February 25, 1920. These lo- net exports of wheat from ti sour tie 
as § ° : y cipal wheat prdducing countries, imeclud- 
On the 11th of July, the State of Wash- | C@tions had not, for the most part, reached | | : 

ington celebrated the beginning of con | the status of entries and therefore were | ("* por oa Pe ane aan 

e s g ; - : ; : é . 526,000,000 shels, or 
| cohemaait tale big sec . not of record in this office at the time of | Amounts? 60) Set 0nns a Oe 
struction of the WKittitas division of the itha ; | bushels les than for the same countries 

eae DEM ae "i sorae of | Withdrawal for resurvey. ee : . Be . 

i Yukima project. Sixty thousand acres of 7 ; ’ ; during the previous season. While> ex- 
| this project are privately owned, In order that the placer locations in| ports from Canada were unusually heavy, 
| Conferences were had with owners, rep- | Groups 161 and 162 might receive protee- | and exports from Russia and the Dan- 
| resentatives of the Northern Pacific tail | OD: and identification in terms of the | une Basin showed some increases, these 
road Company and the district board about original survey, this office consented to! gig not offiset the decline in exports from 
plans for subdividing, settling and develop. | CoMer Upon them the ‘status of entered.) 4;centina, Australia, British India and the 
ing the irrigated area under a unified | lands nae the purpose of the resurvey very noticeable falling off in exports from 
| plan. | —- ; — Eres ey undertaken | the United States. ed 
; As a result, the Northern Pacifie will merely as a concession to the claimants Total domestic exports from the United 
| offer its lands in the upper part of the | 1 order to provide acceptable descrip- | grates amounted to 108,000,000 bushels, 
project for sale, at once, at prices fixed | ons for these claims. "| and imports Were 16,000,000 bushels, leav- 
by the Interior Department appraisers. . _— a — ing a net export of 92,000,000 bushels, the 
Much of this land has to be cleared and | Cuba Revokes Restrictions lowest net export figure since 1912. 
the railroad company has agreed to sell . 
| : ° a> 
| the settler one-half of what he desires | On Impartation of Cattle B Li st f r New Han hire 
and to reserve the other half for three - uoy s o aps 








years, Without any charge for the option, 





| but with the condition that before the | effect last November regarding the impor- “ - . 
second half is sold, the first half must | tation of cattle and forage from California The Buoy List describing aids to navi- ~ 

; be cleared and ready for cultivation. and ‘Texas, according to an official state- | gation maintained by or under the au- 
| The railroad has a division point at | ment of the Cuban Department of Agricul- | thority of the Department of Commerce on 
} Cle Elum. Many of the employes desire | ture, Assistant Commercial Attache R. M. | the waters of Maine and New Hampshire, 
! to get a piece of land for x home and can | Connell at Havana has advised the Depart- | has just been issued by the Lighthouse 
i} provide the money out of their wages to | ment of Commerce. This action was taken | Service. The List is corrected to June 4 
develop their farms, | folowing receipt. by the Cuban government of this year. It is available from the Gov- 
To be continued in the issue of | of information that the cattle disease, then | ernment Printing Office at Washington for 


August + 
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a Department representative, con- | 


placer 


Cuba has revoked the restriction put into 


prevalent in those States, has disappeared, 








1973) 


Cotton— 
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Donation of Land > 


| Unacceptable With 
Debt Cancellation 


Department of Interior Rules 
That Gift for Park Pur- 
poses Cannot Impose 
Condition. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for purposes of the National Park and@ 
monument systems.” : 
Cloud on Title. 
The opinion in the case was prepared by 


O. Patterson, Solicitor of the Department 








FE 
of the Interior, which, upon the signature 
of the Secretary of the Interior, automati- 
beaume a of ; 


full 


eally 


The 


ruling 
of 


the department. 
which is ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Interior, is 


text the ruling, 


us follows: e 
Under date of July 8, 1926, you referred 
;} to me a quit claim deed dated May 22,- 


1926, trom Frank G, Stevens to the Untted 


States of America purporting to convey 


the 
an 


160 acres of patented land within 


Rocky Mountain National Park, also 


abstract of title to the land, with request 


| for my opinion “as to the sufficiency of-the 


deed, as to form, and of the title to the 
land,” 


These documents are submitted by the 


Park 


is ten- 


Acting Director of the National 


Service who that the deed 


States 


dered by the grantor therein named as a 


donation authorized by the act of June 6, 


| 1920 (41 Stat. 918). 

| The deed appears sufficient in form to 
| Dass the title of the grantor. In the 
abstract, however, it is noticed that there 


is a record dated Feb 
and filed record -Feb- 
wherein McGallaird 
in auestion 


quit claim deed of 


ruary 20, 


1926, 
1926, 
to 


Phoebe 


for 

KE. 

land 
Stevens. 


ruary K. 
purports 
to 


convey the 
H. E. 

The abstract does not show in what man- 
ner McGalliard obtained an interest in _the 
property. If had such interest it still 
remains outstanding in Phoebe H.. Er 
The Government has notice of 
assertion of interest and the eloud 
cleared up before the title can 
be acceptsi as satisfactory. 

Condition Unacceptable. 

It that the Superin- 
| tendent of the Park in his letter of. July 
1 

| 


he 


Stevens. 
this 


must be 


is also observed 
1926, transmitting the deed and_ab- 
stract, writes: : 
“Please refer to my letter of March 2, 
in regard to the proposition of the McGal- 
liard-Stevens outfit, whereby they propose 
to turn over to us deed to the 160 acres 
of patented land the Water's 
Holding, in consideration of the grazing 
fee of $800 unpaid for calendar year. 1925, 
and the 1926 fee estimated at $500 value.” 
Apparently 


known as 


this deed is given in -eon- 
| sideration that the Park Service forego 
| the collection and forgive a_ substantial 


sum due the United States for grazing on 
the park lands. ‘e 
“The provisions of the act of June 5, 
| 2920. supra, contemplate and authorize 
only gifts and donations of lands, rights 
of way and other property therein speci- 


| fied. It does 


not authorize the acquire- 
| ment of land, or rights therein or thereon 
for a consideration. 


“Furthermore, 
Statutes, 


3736, Revised 
the purchase of land on 
account of the United States except under 


section 
forbids 


a law authorizing such purchase, and prop- 
erty of the United States may not be dis- 
posed of except by statutory authorization 
(39 Cye. 730 and cases there cited). Opin- 
| 


ion of the Solicitor dated September 11, 
1925 (M. 16443). See also 28 Ops. Atty. 
| Gen. 413, 463. > 


| When this deed is finally presented for 
| acceptance by the Secretary, it is believed 
| that the circumstances should be fully dis- 

closed as to this transaction in order that 
| it may be determined whether the convey- 
the land in fact donation 


otherwise acceptable and not in contraven- 


ance of is a or 


tion of the statutory provision cited above. 


Esiorts of Whee 


During the year ending June 30,.1926, 





And Maine Is Corrected 


20 cents, . 
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Income 
Taxes 


Livestock Dealers 
Lose Status Claimed 


Oni Personal Service 


Commission Merchants Sought 
Tax Classification Due to 
‘Activities of Principal Stock- 

holders in Business. 


Hussanp-Racspate Co. v. Dean; DISTRICT 
Court, SouTHERN District OF OHIO. 


A classification as personal service cor- 
poration was denied to a corporation en- 
gaged in buying and selling live stock upon 
commission, by of the Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of Ohio, 
the case of Hubbard-Ragsdale 
Charles M. 


the decision 
in 
Company, 
@ corporation, v. Dean, collec- 
tor of internal 
trict do? Ohio 
The full text 


Hickenlooper, 


revenue for the first dis- 


of the case follows: 


District Judge: The only 


question raised in this action is whether 
the plaintiff corporation is entitled to cilas- 
Sification as a personal service 
tion under 
1918. 


The term “personal service corporation” 


corpora- 


the internal revenue act of 


Section 200 of this act provides: 
income is to 


means a corporation whose 


be ascribed primarily to the activities of 
the principal owners or stockholders who 
are themselves the 


active 


regularly engaged in 


conduct of the affairs of the cor- 


poration and in which capital (whether 
is not a material 


vested or borrowed) 


come-producing factor; but does not in- 


clude * * * any corporation 50 per centum 
or more of 
either (1) 
rived from trading as a principal, * * *. 


whose gross income consists 


of gains, profits or income de- 


The plaintiff corporation was engaged in 


buying and selling live stock upon com- 


mission. It is engaged in no trading upon 
its own account and all of its stockholders, 
with one partial exception, devoted their 
entire time to the business as salaried of- 
ficers or employes 
Enjoyed Good Will. 
The enjoyed 


and valuable good 


corporation an extensive 


will which was origi- 


nally created because of the long experi- 


ence of its officers in this business. Sales 


of live stock for consignors were made 


only through other dealers, and immedi- 


making of 


ately upon the such sales the 
plaintiff's check 
for the amount of 
missions. In making purchases 
tomers, the plaintiff bought only through 
other dealers and upon purchases 
being made, gave their check for the pur- 
chase price. In the case of sales, the bank 
account of the plaintiff, which its 
check had been drawn reimbursed 
almost immediately with the check of the 
dealer representing the purchaser. In 
case of purchases through the plaintiff, if 
for an outside market, the was 
shipped and a draft drawn upon the pur- 
chaser with bill of lading attached. Hav- 
ing paid for the stock so purchased from 
its own bank account, it then 
and there such 
bank account, the 
drafts drawn. 
tions of continuous draft 
bursement its bank account, it was ex- 
pedient, if not absolutely necessary, that 
a liquid balance of approximately $25.000 
be kept on deposit, and this in fact 
the average deposit balance kept by plain- 
tiff for the transaction of its business. 
The first definition 

personal service corporation is directed to- 
ward the elimination of inequality of taxa- 
tion of partnerships, on the one hand, and 
corporations the 

primarily to the personal a¢ 
principal 
sional, clerical, 
the other hand. 
porations the 

is closely analc 
partner in 
This analogy is further emphasized by the 
fact that 1 
persona! service corporations are exempted 
from taxation as such, but the 
stockholders are taxed “‘in the 

ner as the 


was given to the consignor 
the sale price less com- 
for 


cus- 


such 


upon 


was 


the 


stock 


was likewise 


reimburse 


discount of 


necessary to 
through 
To cover these transac- 


upon and reim- 


so 


of 


was 


element of the of a 


in which income is due 


tivities of the 
stockholders (whether profes 
manual), 
In the latter class of cor- 


of 


executive, or on 


ation the stockholder 
ous 


unincorporated 


to that of an at 


an business. 


under section 218(e) of the act 
individual 
same man- 
members of partnerships. 

Status of Capital. 

In a corporation such as 

tiff in this case, all 
all of the officers and employes 
holders 


holders 


1s 


the 


substantially 


plain- 
where or 
stock 
stock- 
to the 
seem to 


virtually 


are 
practically all 
entire time 
business, this first element would 
be fully met This is, fact, 
conceded by the Government. 

We come then to second element 
of the definition, that is, whether capital 
(invested borrowed) is material 
come-producing factor. 

Here the test is not exclusively 
the corporation bought and 
own account, did a strictly 
sion business; it is whether it necessarily 
requires capital for, and in fact 
it in the conduct of the business. 
nature of the business is such that 
not be at without 
Stant use of capital 
tal plays a vital 
conduct of the 
that its in 
cidental. 

‘Under section 
1917 a different 
egous question repeatedly presented 
in determining whether or 
mess had ‘more than a 
Under that the 
considered merely 
used 


and where 


devote their 
in 


the 


or a in- 
whether 

on its 
commis- 


sold 
or 


uses 
If the 
it 


the 


can 
all con- 
and such use of capi- 
part in the successful 
business, it can not be said 
the business is merely in 


carried on 


use 
209 of the 
though 


was 


revenue act of 


somewhat anal- 
trade busi- 
nominal capital.” 
invested capital 

nominal if it 
fund from which to 
Vance salaries, wages, etc., and to provide 
office furniture and 
equipment Under circumstances it 
Played no integral part in the actual pro 
duction of It incidental to 
the earning power of the corporation which 
functioned independently of it. (De Laski, 
ete., Co. v. Iredell, collector, 268 Fed. 377: 
Affirmed 290 Fed. 955 «Cc. C. A. 3).) But 
Where the use of capita) served a direct 


a 


law was 
as was 
solely as a ad- 
accommodations, 
such 


income was 


| a “service” 


| dental 


in- | 


1974) | 
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Tax Administration 


and necessary function in on 
the business as it was in fact carried on, 
it was not to be classified 
nominal. (R. H. Martin (Inc.) v. Edwards, 
293 Fed. 258, Dist. Court S. Dist. of N. Y.). 


Kind of Service. 


carrying 


as merely 


So also, under the revenue act of 1918, 
it the kind of 
service rendered by the corporation as @s- 
of whether 


the use of capital ordinarily plays an im- 


is necessary to consider 


sisting in the determination 


portant part in rendering such service, 


and then to consider whether in the par- 


ticular under consideration the use 
of 
was in fact used. 
6th Ed., p. 191.) 


manifest that 


case 


capital was necessary and whether it 


(Holmes Federal Taxes, 
If capital was not in fact 
it was not neces- 


If capital 


used, it 


is 


sary but only incidental 


used, the inquiry is whether such use was 


vital and necessary to the conduct of the 


business or merely as incidental conven 


ience for more orderly fiscal operation. 
Otherwise expressed, where the intrinsic 
rendition of 


the 


is the 
in 


the business 
to another, 
brokers, 


nature of 


as ease of 


real-esate lawyers, doctors, or 


even artisans who need not supply mate- 


the 
The indivudual thus sells only 
knowledge, intangible 


rials, use of capital is merely inci 


ex- 


or skill, 


perience, 


} in its nature and existing independent of 


or 


the 


either in the sense of 
tangible property. But 
iness is manufacturing or mercantile in 


the individuals conducting 


capital money 


other where 
nature and 


must of necessity procure and 


for 
merchandise, 


procure and use its conduct 
I 


funds or such capita 


ncome-producing fac- 
which it 


act 


becomes a material 


i 
f is pro- 
of 1918. 
“invested 
and 


the 
immaterial 


tor and 
cured 
The distinction 
business” 


source from 


is under the 


between capital 


in a by the stockholders 


capital 
must not 


“actually used" in such business 


be lost sight of 
Stocks Sold on Consignment. 
was 


It 


was 


the nature of the business es- 


Here 
sentially mercantile 
true that all the live 


commerce 1s 


stock 


or 


sold on 





| ders 


a consignment to the local stockyards and 
that all stock purchased was oO! i or- 
and shipped sight draft with 
bill of lading attached; but these purchases 
necessarily involved th of 
capital It was impossible to carry them 
on except by the use of capital, either that 


upon 


and sales use 


ness 
that 
credit 


invested the b by 
stockholders, or 
normal banking that 
to the plaintiff as a During 
three years in question an average of 
and a half million 
through the 
were paid by the plaintiff's checks, 


credit, by 


in the plaintiff's 


procured thi i 
ted 
the 
S1X 


or intr 


bailee 
dollars annually passed 
hands Vendors 
vendees 
the bills 


plaintiff's 


secured 
could be 
hat payment of 


of 


were extended 
of lading, until drafts collected 
And it he 
vendors immediately and 
credit vendees, rather 
a cash advance before the purchase, were 
necessitated the the business 
and existing competition for the 
pose of holding trade. Credit was also se- 
cured from the banks the discount 
drafts. 

Nor 
to the 


up a 


assumed t 
the extension 
than requiring 


must 


to 


by nature of 


and pur- 


in of 


did render a “‘service”’ 


the 


omer 


plaintiff 
in the f hunting 


the 


sense 


chaser, as ase of 


pur 


usual real state broker, sense 


the 


or in 


of exercising special qualifications ¢ skill 


case of lawyers 
Faciliites afforded the 
tomers through the plaintiff of buying or 
selling live stock, but 
find their 
palintiff 


of the 


or learning as in the or 


doctors cus- 


were 
this specific case 
in 
rather 


live- 


in 
origin not the 


but 


such facilities 


service of the alone, 


in the associe various 
stock dealers 
as upon 
ference 


own 


local 
No 
between a 
and a 
enjoyed, common market place. 
the purely mercantile 
merchandise is to 
plaintiff on consignment and sold on terms 
of 


stockyards, 
inherent 


upon the 


an exchange. dif 


exists sale at one's 
ut a jointly 


The 


store room sale 


busi- 
ness less 


is none 


because the shipped 


original consignor's 
the plaintiff's profits 
commissions 


sight draft at the 


The fact that 


called 


risk. 


are and constitute a 





the sale 


fixed 


than being 


percentage of price, rather 


the difference between pur- 


chase and sale prices, makes no material 
difference in the true trading nature of 
the b ness 


Capital Indispensable Factor. 


therefore have here a case where 
nature 

not 
but mercantile; 
profits of plaintiff are derived from ma 
sales and 


if not in, 


of the business of plaintiff 


service 


the 


the rendition of a personal 


is essentially where 


purchases—from dealing with, 


of 
the , ateria vealth 


necessarv 


merchandise vi] the use 


capital in 


sa element conduct 


of the business where credit is given 


to and extended by the plaintiff; and where 


cally all the investment of the 


stock- 


holders of the corporation in excess of 


good will, is in fact kept as liquid working 


capital and used, and required to be used 


for the normal conduct of the business. 


Under such circumstances it can not be 


said that capital is not a 


material] 


That 


in- 
come-producing factor.’ 


an indispensable 


which is 


factor be considered 


must 
material 
not 
in ca 


as a 
We 


that, 


one. 


are unmindful of the 


Laxing 


doctrine 


of ambiguity, 
most strongly 


(LC. S. v. Coulby 


must be construed 
fF the taxpayer. 

eS. A. $) 

153.) But 

} ambiguity The 
fit of 


and 


Gould v. Gould, 


245 
there is no claim here of 
plaintiff claims 
exception to the general 
of taxing corporations 
is upon the plaintiff to 
it clearly within 
exceptions such 
doubt 


every 


the bene 
an method 
extent The 


burden show 


that 
comes 


“In 


to 


the terms of such 


eases, a reasonable 


is fatal the Prima 
It is only 
concession are 


of 


proposition 


claim facie 
presumption 
when the 
explicit 
struction that the 
(West 

Supervisors, 93 U. S 
46 
plaintiff 


1S agalnst it 
of the 


fairl) 


terms too 


to admit any other con 


be u 
R. R. Co. 


598. 


can 
ported Wisconsin 
595 See 
St., 153, 
has failed 
the clear 
of a 


respects 


also 
Sturges 
the 


Lee vy. 

Here 
that it 
biguous 


O 159.) 
to 


and 


snow 


comes within unam- 


definition personal service 


corporation, as the second 


ele 
ment of 
must 
withstanding the 
ment of met 

The plaintiff's petition will be dismissed 
at its costs. 


such definition,and 


for 


judgment 


be entered the defendant not 


the 


first ele- 





section 2 





was | 





; Geductible under section 


king | 





_ Levies— 
Assessments 


Inheritance Tax on Non-Resident s Property 
In 3 States Deductible From Income of Estate 


Levy Held Imposed 
On Right to Transmit 


Internal Revenue Bureau Passes 
on Laws of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania. 


The State inheritances taxes of Virginia. 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania, in their ap- 
Plication to of non-resident de- 
cedants, have been defined imposing 
taxes on the right to transmit property, in 
opinion submitted by A. W. Gregg. 
Solicitor Bureau of Internal 
Revenue opinion holds that 
taxes deductible from 
estate for Federal 


estates 


as 


an 
of the 
The 


therefore 


the 


such 
are the 


gross income of 
tax purposes. 

At 
the 
Kentucky, so far as they 
of decedents, 


taxes on the right to recefve property: such 


confirms 
and 
the 


imposing 


time the 


the 


the same 


of 


opinion 


status laws of Virginia 


in apply to 


estates resident 


as 
taxes deductible from the income of 
the As to 
entire State inheritance taxes are regarded 
right trans- 
accordingly deductible 
of the estate 


being 


beneficiary Pennsylvania, the 


as being imposed the to 


and 


on 
mit 
from 
Mr. 
the 


property, 

the gross income 
oulined of 
The 
~ ah 
the act 
State of Kentucky, and 
1919, amended, 


Gregg the provisions 


of 


taxes imposed by 
bill” of Virginia: 
of March 24 
by of June 20, 


State 


States follows 
44% 


section 8 


laws the 


as 


section of the 


by of 
26, 1 
the act as 


of Pensylvania, as imposed 


and 


upon 


the right to transmit property, may 


be estate from 
income under section 214 (a) 3 of the Reve- 
A¢ 
The 


deducted by an its 


gxross 


nue of 1926 


full text of the opinion said: 
Case in Point is Cited. 
A died 


State of New 


May—, 1925, domiciled in the 
York, leaving a last will and 
With the exception f 


of 
home, the whole of his estate is disposed 


on 


testament. his 
of in the shape of pecuniary legacies and 
by a residuary clause 
The testator, death, 
was the owner of — shares of the capital 
the M Company, a 
which 
of Virginia a 


at the time of his 


stock of Virginia 
the estate paid 
tax of 


“tax 


Cor- 
poration, 


State 


on to the 
- dollars 
bill’ of Virginia. | 


— shares of the capital 


| 
under | 
section 441, | 

He 


stock of the O Company 


of the 


also owned 
and — shares of 
both 
the estate 
paid to the State of Kentucky a tax of — 
dollars under section 8 of the act of March 
26, 1924 

He further owned — shares of the Q 
Company, a 


the capital stock of the P Company, 


Kentucky corporations, on which 


Pennsylvania corporation, — 
shares of the preferred stock of the R Com- 
pany, a 
tion, and 
of the S 


Pennsylvania 
of the capital 
which incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania and other 
States On 


and Ohio corpora- 


shares 


7 stock 
Company, is 


these stocks the estate paid 
to the State of Pennsylvania a tax of — 
dollars under the tax law of 


Pennsylvania of June 20, 1919, as amended. 


inheritance 


The question presented by the executors 


is which, if any, of the above taxes are 


214 
-14 


of the Revenue 


Act of and 


are 


1926 by the 


deductible 


estate, 
the beneficiaries. 
The answer to this question requires a re- 
view of the 
involved. 
Inheritance Law of Virginia. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has two 
distinct relative to death 
44 of 
Code 
amended 


which, if 


any, 


by 


statutes of each of the States 


Statutes taxes, 


one of which is section 
found in the 
volume 3, page 525, 
act of March 20, 
Acts of the 


and other 


the “tax 
of Virginia, 
by the 
1924 (chapter 305 of the 
Assembly, Virginia, 1924): 
is section 441. the said 
“tax bill,” added by the act of March 
1922 (chapter 460 the Acts of the 
sembly, Virginia, 1922. Code of 
volume 3, page 532), 
provisions 


b . 


as 


the of 


pe 4 of 


As- 
Virginia, 
Section 44 contains 
taxing 
while section 4419 taxes only 
of of 


general inheritances, 


the transfer 


personal decedents not 


property 
iomiciled in Virginia. 

Section 44 contains 
vision: 


the following pro- 


‘Tax on inheritances. Subsection (1)— 
ClassificAtion of beneficiaries: rates of tax; 
exemptions.—All within the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, real, 
personal and mixed, and any inteerst there- 
in, whether belonging to inhabitants of 
Commonwealth not, which shall 
by laws regulating 
distributions, grant or 
in of a hona fide pur- 
full consideration, in money 
worth) made intended to take 
possession enjoyment after 
the death of the grantor, or grant gift 
made in contemplation of death, all 
grants or gifts made within one next 
preceding the death of the decedent shall 
be deemed prima to 
in contemplation 


property 


the ae 


pass will, 
and 
(except 

for 
money's 


by or the 
descents 
sift 


chase 


or 
case 
or 
or 
effect in or 
or 
and 
year 
facie have 
death, 


except 


been made 
ab- 
the 
lineal 
of a 


of whether 
solutely 
of 

ancestor 
cedent, to 
the brother, 

decedent, 


or in trust, 
A) the 
lineal 

for 
sister, 
shall 
of 


as 


to or for 


use (class hushand, wife, 


or descendant 
the of 


nephew, or 


de- 
(class B) 
niece of a 
tax of 5 
value of so 


$1.000 and 
5,000 * * e 


or or use 
be 
the 
in 
of $ ' 

Here follows a graduated inheritance tax 
up to 15 per cent upon of all 
property in excess The 
property passing to a A 
is made subject to a tax of 1 of 
its actual value or much is 
in excess of $10,000 and not of 
$50,000. 


subject to a 
per centum 
much theerof 


not excess 


actual 
excess of 
in 
the value 
of $500,000 
of 


per 


such 
member class 
cent 
theerof as 
in 


so 


excess 


Then follows a graduated inheritance tax 
up to 5 cent upon all property 
in excess of $1,000,000. Similar provisions 
with reference to B, 
the when the value 

$4,000; the mini 
mum tax is 2 per cent, and the maximum 
is 10 per cent. | 

The section contains the following limita- | 
tilon: 

“But it is provided that the 
total tax on all the shares of the bene- ! 


per such 
made 
that 
such property 


are class ex- 
begins 


exceeds 


cept tax 


of 





expresshy 


assessable 


| classifies 


no personal 


| delivered 


| erty 


| 44. 
1a flat 


| or 


} owned 


Colony 


| domiciled 
| jurisdiction 


; enue 


ficiaries of an estate shall not in any case 
exceed the sum of $4,000,000 in. the ag- 
gregate; and in any case where, but for 
this limitation, the total tax would ex- 
ceed the sum of $4,000,000, the tax 
be computed in'accordance with the rates 
hereinbefore prescribed, share of 
each beneficiary taxable hereunder shall 
be liable for such proportion of the tax 
so computed as the said sum of $4,000,000 
to the total tax which would be 
against the s of all bene- 
ficiaries except for the said limitation.” 
Section 44, in its general outline, is simi- 
lar to the inheritance tax statute which 
was construed by the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia in Commonwealth v. 
Carter (126 Va., 469; E., 58) In 
that case the court held that sub- 
ject of the tax is thus 
be not the entire estate of 
but the estate or such part of 
to any person whether he be devisee, heir 
at distributee.” 
&. 3B. Tit, 
State 


shall 


and the 


bears 


are 


102 S 
“the 
indicated 
decedent, 
1S passes 


clearly 
to 


law, or 
Mimeograph 3036 
Virginia as a whose _ in- 
tax statute imposes a tax upon 
to permits its de- 
by a his gross 
far as 
is con- 


legatee 
87), whieh 
heritance 
the right 
duction 
income, 
the tax 


receive and 
beneficiary 
still controlling 


imposed by section 44 


from 


is in so 


cerned. 


of 


“All personal property 


Subdivision 1 section 44% reads 


the 


interest there- 


within 
diction of the State and any 
in, belonging to persons whose domicile is 
without State, shall, upon the death 
of the owner, be subject to a tax of 2 per 
centum of its actual value for the support 
of the State government its trans- 
fer, payment or delivery to the executor, 
administrator, or trustee of the estate of 
said deceased.” 


juris- 


the 


upon 


»f 


Subdivision 2, in that 
the 


trans- 


effect 
property belonging 
“nonresident 
delivered to any 
executor, administrator 
of said deceased 
this 


provides 
to es- 


tate of such 
ferred or 


be 
person “except 
trustee 
appointed 
State of 


an 
the estate 
either 


or 
duly 
in 


State or in the 


| decedent's domicile by a court having juris- 


diction for that purpose.’’ 

Subdivision 3 provides that 
erty shall not be transferred 
to a foreign personal 
trustee “until the 


such 


paid, or 


represen- 


tative been 


or tax has 


paid.” 


Subdivision 4 provides that executors, 


administrators, and trustees shall be “‘liable | 


for such transfer tax’’ upon all such 
which may into their 
Different Form of Tax. 

It is at once apparent that the tax 
posed by section 441, distinct and 
different tax from that imposed by section 
The tax imposed by section 4415 
(not a graduated tax) of 2 
cent all the personal property 
the nonresident decedent within the 
diction of the State of Virginia 

Unlike the tax imposed $4 
the tax imposed by section 441 levied 
without regard to the relationship of any 
beneficiary to the decedent; 
erence to how and in 
beneficiaries take: and without deduction 
exemption. The tax levied on all 
the personal property which such decedent 
at the time 
the jurisdiction of State, and 
property not be transferred to a 
eign personal representative trustee 
until the tax is paid 


prop- 
come hands. 


im- 
is 


is 
tax per 
upon of 
juris- 
by section 
is 
without f 
what amount the 


is 


of his death within 


the such 
can 


for 


or 


The difference between succession taxes 
and estate taxes is thus defined in Hanson 
on Death Duties, edition, 
quoted with approval In re Inman's 
tate, (199 Pac., 615): 

“Succession looks forward 
which the 
duty looks 

immediate], 
one 
on a 


sixth, page 76, 
Es 
Oregon 
duty to the 
succeeds 
property 
the death. 
which 
the other 


determines 


interest 
estate 

enjoyed 
In 
crues 
the 


to successor 


back to the 
prior to 


the “suecession” 


case ac 
death is taxed; in 


interest the death 


which 
or disturbs." 


The 
Moore 


Supreme Court 
(178 U. S. 41 
with approval the fe 
author, with 
“What it 
which one 
but the 
of the death.” 
Another 


in Knowlton 

page 49) quotes 
lowing trom the same 
reference to an 
not the 
succeeds 


at 
estate duty: 
to 


death, 


taxes is interest 
person on a 


interest ceased 


by reason 


distinetior between an 


tax and a legacy or succession tax is 
an estate levied upon the 
of that portion of estate which 
beneficfary notwithstanding 
be paid in the first 
representative or 
of the 
“Plunket v. Old 
471; "4oN 


‘0. V. Eisner, 


that 
tax is 


the each 
receives the 


tax must ordinaril 
instance by 


other 


the personal 
person 


property 


who is possession 


of the dece 
Trust Co 
New Yor} 
345) 


by 


dent. 
233 
Trust ¢ 


Mass., 
E., 266; 
256 U. S., 
Tested 
that 
levied 


of 


these it 
section 
that portion 
decedent, 
Within 


1S 


principles, appears 


the tax imposed 


by 


upon the 


transfer 
personal estate 


in 


of 
of a 
which is 
State. It 
property 
the time 

is 


he 
one not 


the 
imposed 


Virginia 
that 


perso? 


of 
on all such 
decedent 
not upon 
beneficiary. 

This tax looks ha 
erty 
and 


Which 
of his 
received by 


such 


owned at death 


and ny 


ck to the personal prop 
immediately prior to death 
forward to what any 
It is quite sim- 
imposed by the mors 
Acts, with 
Federal estate tax 
transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent” (sction 301 of the 
Revenue Act 
by 
“transfer, 


enjoyed 


does not 


lool 


beneficiary may acquire. 
ilar to the estate tax 
Federal 
difference 


imposed 


recent Revenue 


that the 


this 
is 
pon the 
of 1928) 
443, 
payment, 


while the tax 
levied upon the 
delivery”’ all 
“personal within the jurisdiction 
of the States * * * belonging to per- 
sons whose domicile is without the States.” 
The difference 
of degree 

While it 
which 


im 


posed section is 
or of 


property 


between these statutes 


onl 


is 
one 
is often difficult to determine in 
death tax falls, it 
clear that the tax imposed by section 4414 
IS a tax upon the 


class a seems 
right of disposition and 

the right to receive. It 
the opinion of this office 
imposed by section 4412 
under section 214 (a)3 of the Rev 
Act 1926, be allowed 
tion fro mthe gross income of the estate. 


not a tax upon 


is accordingly 
that 


should, 


the tax 


of as a deduc- 


of | 


prop- } 





ref- | 


transfer , 


; templation 


of 


| as such tax 


|} to persons whose domicile 


| State shall, 


| is taxed 


| 214(a)3 


estate | May 4, 


} act 


4415 is | 





| 
| 
1 
} 
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Statutes Are Reviewed 
As Applicable to Case 


Construction for Purposes of Fed- 
eral Income Tax Made by So- 
licitor A. W. Gregg. 


Kentucky is 


State 


classified Mimeograph 
3036 whose inheritance 
imposed upon the right to receive. Sec- 
tion 1 of the act of March 26, 1924 (chapter 
11, Acts of Kentucky, 1924, page 329) con- 
tains the following: 


by 


as a tax is 


re Transfers be 
and 

within 
real 


therein, 


to taxed—What 
inheritances taxable—1l. All 
the jurisdiction of the 
personal, any interest 
belonging inhabitants of the 
all personal property wherever 
situated belonging to inhabitants of the 
State, and all real estate within the State, 
interest belonging to per- 
inhabitants of the State, 
will, the laws 
regulating intestate succession, or by deed, 
grant, bargain, sale, or gift, made in con- 
of death, made intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at after the death of the 
donor, * * * shall be and is subject to 
a tat * * * 
of 
tions hereinafter granted and 
hereinafter prescgbed.” 


legacies 
property 


State, or and 


to 


State, and 


or any therein, 


sons who are not 


which shall pass by or by 


or or 


or grantor or 


upon the fair cash value 


such property in excess of the exemp- 
at the rates 
after 
charities, 


Section 2, 
certain 
into three classes: 
certain 
class B, 


relatives; 


to 
beneficiaries 


exempting transfers 
the 
Class A, which includes 
and 


includes 


divides 


lineal collateral relatives: 
which 


and 


collateral 
includes all 
A and B, 
tax 


certain 
class C, which 
mentioned in classes 
tax exempt. The 
transfer of property to a member of class 
A 
to a mergber of 
to 12 cent; 
C from 6 per cent to 16 per cent. 


»yersons not 


or who are on a 


ranges from 1 per cent to 6 


B 


to a 


per cent. 


class from 2 per 


cent 


per and member of class 
The following exemptions are granted: 
“3 There shall be tax 


the following in- 


from 
inheritable 


free any 
hereunder 
terests: 
“Wife, $20,000; all other persons in class 
A, $5,000, 21 years 
$10,000 


under 
persons, 


except 
and 
sisters, 


persons 
age, such 


brothers, 


to 
brothers-in-law and _ sis- 
and aunts, 


other persons or corporations, $500. 


ters-in-law, uncles 

The tax imposed by the above provisions 
of the act of March 26, 1924, is a tax upon 
the right to receive, and Mimeograph 3036 
controlling to Kentucky in far 
concerned. 


is as so 
is 
of this under the 
tax was levied and paid in the instant case, 


provides: 


Section 8 act, which 


“Transfer tax upon the personal prop- 


| erty of nonresident decedent.—1. All shares 


of 


the 


stock 
laws 


in corporations organized under 
of this State, all personal 
within the jurisdiction of the 
interest belonging 
without the 


the 


and 
property 
State and any therein, 
is 
death of 
be subject to a tax of 2 per centum of its 
its transfer, 
the executor, 


of 


upon the owner, 
value 
to 


of 


actual upon payment, 
administrator 
said deceased.”’ 
be noted that the transfer of all 
property within the State, of a 
resident of Kentucky. 
section 1 
nd 
fications therein provided; while the trans- 
fer of the personal of 
person within the jurisdiction of the State 


or delivery 
or trustee 
It is to 
real 
dent was not a 
is taxed under 
provided by section 2 a 


the estate 


dece- 
who 
the 


and at rates 


all property such 
under section 8. 
Section 8, especially when construed with 


reference to the other provisions of the 


; act of March 26, 1924, clearly imposes the 


same character of tax as that imposed by 
section 4412 of the Virginia ‘‘tax bill.’’ It 
is, therefore, the opinion of this office that 
the tax imposed by section 8 of the act of 
March 26, 1924, is a upon right 
of disposition and may .be deducted by the 
from its gross income under section 
Act of 1926. 
Pennsylvania Inheritance Tax. 
Pennsylvania inheritance tax law of 
20, 1919, amended the act of 
1921, found in Purdons Digest, 
thirteenth edition, volume §&, page 8495. 
This has further amended by 
the act of July 12, 1923 (Laws of Pennsyl- 
1923, chapter 442, page 1078), and 
May 15, 1925 (Laws of Pennsyl- 
chapter 416, page 806). The 
1919, was construed the 
in Frick’s 
Atl., 35). 
referring to 
the court 
ections that 
“the 
(from which 
real estate 


tax the 
estate 


of the Revenue 


The 


June as by 


is 
act been 
Vania, 
the act of 
Vania, 1925 
of 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Estate (277 Pa., 242; 121 

In that opinion, after 
tions 2 and 10 the 

ot these 
tax is 
of the 
excluded, 


June 20, by 


sec- 
of said: 


the 


act, 
is clear from 


to be levied value” 


been 
out- 


upon clear 


entire estate has 


however, located 
side of Pennsylvania), after deducting only 
“the debts of the decedent and the expenses 
of the administration” of such 
tates. * * x We 


entire 


es- 
therefore conclude 
that it of the 
less the credits specified, which forms 
of the not the amounts 
ceived by the particular legatees. 
“Hence, as stated in Knowlton v. Moore 
« 41; 20 Sup. Ct., 747; 44 i. et, 
that the State ‘taxes is not 
the interest to which some (or many a) per- 
death, but the 
reason of the death.’ ”’ 
judgment 
Court of 


is the value estate, 


the 
basis re- 


tax, and 


969), which 


son succeeds on a interest 
which ceased by 
Although 


by 


this was reversed 
the United 
Commonwealth, 268 U. 8., 
court, in effect, confirmed 
taken the Supreme Court 
character of the 
of and 1925 
alters the ‘nature 
of the Therefore Mimeograph 3036, 
which ssifies Pennsylvania State 
whose death tax is imposed upon the right 
to transmit, still applicable. 
Answering specifically the question asked 
the of will of A, it 
the opinion of this office that they are en- 
titled under section 
Act 1926 


come 


the Supreme 
(Frick v. 
the latter 
view 


States 
743), 
the 
of Pennsylvania as to the 
tax. The 
contain 


by 


amendments 1923 


23 
nothing which 
tax. 
cl as a 


is 


by executors the is 
214(a)3 of the Revenue 
of deduct from in- 

of the 1925 the 


taxes paid to the State of Virginia under 


to the gross 


the estate for year 


under the classi- 
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Customs Rulings 


section 44% of the “tax Will” of Virginia, 
the taxes paid to the State of Kentucky 
under section 8 of the act of March 26, 
1924, and the taxes paid the State of Penn- 
sylvania under the act of June 20, 1919, 
as amended. (Opinion General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, V-30-2838. G. 
Cc. M. 147.) 


Law Held to Provide 
Penalty for Having 
Drugs in Possession 





Reese y. Unitep States; Circuit Court oF | 

APPEALS, StxtH Circuit. (No. 4606.) 

A conviction and sentence imposed by 
the District Court, Eastern District of 
Michigan, for unlawful purchase and 
possession of narcotic drugs, were affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, in Otis Reese v. United Sttaes. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Donahue Circuit 
Judges, and Hickenlooper, District Judge. 

The’ indictment in this contained 
two counts. The first count the 
plaintiff in error with the unlawful pur- 
chase of narcotic drugs, which drugs when 
not the original 
stamped package and not from the original ; 
The count 
charged plaintiff in error with the unlaw- 
ful of these drugs, not being 
in packages bearing the original and 
canceled revenue stamps, 
original stamped 


the 





and Moorman, 
case 


charged 


so purchased were in 


stamped package. second 
possession 
ap- 
propriate nor 
in the packages. 

Reese pleaded guilty to both counts, and 
was sentenced by the court to four years 
imprisonment in WU. S. penitentiary at 
Leavenworth where he is now serving this 
sentence. 

It 
that 


is the claim of the plaintiff in erro 
the first count the indictment 
charges no offense, and that the court had 
no jurisdiction impose judgment and 
sentence onthat count, for the reason that 
the amendment of February 24, 1919 (40 
Stat. 1130) and November 23, 1921 (42 
Stat. 298) while declaring that the purchase 
of narcotic drugs not in the. original 
Stamped package from the original 
stamped shall be unlawful, vet 
failed to provide for the punishment of 
the purchaser. 

Section 


of 


to 


or 


package 


one of the original Act of Con- 
gress of 1914 (38 Stat. 785) commonly called 
the Harrison Anti-Narcotic La wrestricted 
the sale of narcotics and prescribed cer- 
tain methods for importing, manufactur- 
ing, dealing, dispensing and selling the 
same, the violations of which provision 
declared to be unlawful. Section 
of the original Act provides that 
any person who violates or fails to comply 
with any requirements of 
on conviction he fined 
$2,000, imprisoned 
both, in 


were 
nine 


this 
not 
not 
the 


act 
more 


shall 
than 
than 
discretion of 


or be more 


five vears, 
court. 

The Act of February 24, 1919, purports 
to be and is an amendment of Section one 
of the original Act and the Act of Novem.- | 
ber 23, 1921, reenacts without change Sec- 
tion one aS amended February 24, 1919. 
These amendments became and are an 
integral part of the original Act and the 
penalities provided in Section nine have 
the same application to offenses under the | 
amendment to Section one as_ to 
defined in Section One of 
original Act. 

It is contended upon the part of 
the plaintiff in error that the second count 
of this indictment charges no offense 
the reason that the amendment to 
one of the original Act not make | 
the possession narcotic drugs in un- 
stamped pé an offense, but rather 
evidence of offenses therein defined and 
prohibited. This contention is sustained | 
on authority of Bellomini v. U. S., 4 Fed. 
(2) 104, 

The question of the constitutionality of 
this Act is settled, this court is 
concerned, by the decision of the Sgipreme 
Court in U. S. v. Doremus, 249 U. S. 86 
and Webb, et al. v. U. S., 249 U. S. 96, 
and the constitutionality and the amend. 
ment of February 24, 1919, was sustained 
by the Supreme Court in U. S. v. 
Sing, 260 U. S. 18. 

Theer also a suggestion 
sentence of the court 
first count of the indictment 
defendant with the purchase 
quantity of narcotics, and to 
fendant. pleaded guilty. This 
advised to the facts and circumstances 
coming to the knowledge of the court im- 
posing the sentence and is therefore in no 
position to reverse for that reason. 

It appearing that the court 
one sentence both 
that sentence might have been 
in the discretion of the court 
one, the judgment is 

June 30, 1926. 
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for 
Section 
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of 


ages 


so far as 


Wong 


1S that 


is excessive. 


the 
The 
charges the 
of a large 
this the de 
court is not 


as 


imposed but 
counts and that 
imposed 
upon count 
affirmed. | 


upon 





court, 
| 20 


| The 


| (Nos. 
| J. Tower 


; and 


| of 


of 
| mobiles and parts, 
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Tax 
Digest 


Beef Liver Classed 
As Fresh Meat for 


Determining Tariff 


Court of Customs Appeals 
Finds for Importers in 
Deciding Goods Are 


Two decisions have just been handed 


| down by the United States Customs Court 


tariff cassification of beef livers, 
In these rulinggs, 
sustaining protests importers at New 
York City, Buffalo, N. W., and Chicago, the 
in opinions by Judge Waite, finds 
frozen beef livers are dutiable at 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
706, Tariff Act of 1922, fresh meats, 
collectors’ rulings the ports of en- 


the 
imported from Canada. 
of 


on 


that 


as 
at 
fixing duty at 3 cents a pound, under 
701 of the 1922 lam, are set 


tfy; 
paragraph 


| aside, 


Classed As Freeh Meat. 


rulings 
26 and 


sustains protests 
10565%-G-227) of Cy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Waite writes: 
imvolve the dutiable 
classification of certaim beef livers which 
were classified and assessed for duty as 
fresh beef at 3 cents per pound under 
paragraph 701 of the tariff act of 1922 
claimed by the plaintiff to be 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem under 
Same act as fresh 


One of these 
105650-G-2 
& Sons, 
decision, Judge 
two cases 


of 


this 
“These 


are 


paragraph 706 of the 


| 
} meat, 


“The cases have been submitted 


upon 


| a stipulation of counsel that the merchan.- 


involved in all 
similar to that covered by U.S. v. Svaift, 
13 Ct. Cust. Appeals. * * * T. D. 41428, 
the record in the decided case being in- 
corporated herein. 

“In the 
under authority of case cited, we sus- 
tain the claim in protests that the 
merchandise is dutiable at 20 per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 706.” 

Ruling in Sirmmilar Cases. 

The secom ruling sustains protests 
(Nos. 141907-G-60066-25, etc), of G W. 
Sheldon & Company, of New York and 
G. W. Sheldon & Company and Swift & 
Company, of Chicago. This ruling, by 
Judge Waite reads: 

“These cases have been submitted upon 


dise material respects 


is 


view of above stipulation and 


the 


the 


a stipulation of counsel in open court that 


the merchandjge consists of frozen beef 
livers in all material identical 
with that involved im the case of United 
States v. Swift, 13 Ct. Cust. Appeals. * * 
T. D. 41408. In of that stipulation 
and under authority of the case cited, we 
hola the merchandise dutiable at 20 per 
cent at valorem under paragraph 706 of 
the law of 1922 as fresh meats, and sus- 
tain that claim in the protests.” 


respects 


view 


Court Finds Error 
In Auto Valuation 


French Tax on Cars Ruled Not 
Part of Appraised Value in 
Customs Case. 


Upholding claims of the Fred 0. Nelson 
and the Rietmann-Pileer Com.- 
New York. the United States 
Court finds that the collector at 
that port erred in adding the French tax 
1.1 and the c. i. f. charges to 
the appraised value of certain automobiles 
and parts imported from France. Judge 
Waite, who writes 4n opinion in this case, 
States: 

“These cases, Which involve the question 
duty certain auto- 
imported from Franee, 
submitted upon the folbwing 


Company 
pany, of 
Customs 


per cent 


countervailing on 


have been 


| stipulation by counsel on both sides: 


“The importers hereby 
to the claim that 
French 


limit the pro- 
the collector erred 
tax of 1.1] per cent 
the c. i. f. charges to the appraised 
value for the purpose of determining the 
dutiable value, and reply on Abstract 
46524.’ 

“Im the case cited. this court held that 
the action of the collector in adding to 
the appraised value was illegal; that the 
appraised value is the only value which 
can consider for duty purposes. In 
view of that decision, the present protests 
appear to be well taken. They are, there- 
fore, sustained, in far as they claim 
error on the part of the collector in adding 
the French tax of 1.1 per cent gn@ the 
c. i. f. charges to the appraised value.” 

(Protests Nos. 990892-25892-23, ete.) 


tests 


in adding the 


he 


so 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


Grecani are printed in such form that 


they can be Cut OUt and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approzimately 3 By 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Individuals: 
The taxes imposed by 
of March 26, 1924, State 


Federal Estate 


of Kentucky; and 


State of Pennsylvania, are imposed upon the 


section 44% of the 


and State Inheritance Taxes 

‘tax bill’ of Virginia; ly section 8, act 
by the act of June 20, 1913, as amended, 
right to transmit, and may be deducted 


by an estate from its gross income under section 214(a)3 of ge Feevenue Act of 1926.— 


Opinion, Solicitor, Bureau, Internal Revenue 

Col 3. 

INCOME: 
A 


Compensation: Gift. 


distribution of surplus 


to officers of a 


(V-30-2838. G. C. M. 147.)—Index Page 1974 


corporation pursuant to resolutions and 


a sale by stockholders of their shares of stock, held taxable aS imcome and not exempt 


as a gift within the meaning of Section 213 


(b) (3) of the Revenue Act of 1918. T. bp, 


3908, July 29, 1926. See John C. Noel, Collector, v. John H. Parrott (Cir, Ct. of Appls, 


4th Cir.). Index Page 1786, Col. 3. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: 


A corporation engaged in buying and selling livestock upon 


commission but not 


engaged in trading on its own account where all of the stockholders, with one partial 


exception, devoted their entire time to the business, is not entitled to personal service 
classification under section 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918. since the use of capital in 
the sense of material wealth was a necessary element in the conduct of the business, 
the investment of the stockholders was kept a liquid working capital, and credits was 


given to and extended by the plaintiff to its 
Co. v. Charles M, Dean, Collector (District 
Page 1974, Col. 1. 


customers, T. D. 3904; Hubbard-Ragsdale 


Court, Southern District of Ohio.—Index 
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welve Billion Dollarsin Currenc 


Report Says Supply Function Is 
One of Boards Chief Services 


Law Holding Currency Does Not Become Legal 
Reserve Until Deposited Results in 
Quick Returns. 


cur- 


Re- 


More than twelve billion dollars in 
rency passed through the 12 Federal 
serve banks in 1925, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported July 20, in connection with 
a statemhent explanatory of the work of 
the Federal Reserve System in the han- 
dling of the country’s currency ’ require- 
ments. This amount, the Board said, was 
equal to two and one-half times the aver- 
age currency circulation in the United 
States and proved, therefore, that money 
is turned over through the Federal Re- 
serve banks about once every five months. 

The Board viewed the system's function 
of supplying currency as one of its chief 
services and asserted that by the fluctua- 
tion in the demand for currency, the 
Treasury and the Board provided 
with an accurate and sensitive barometer 
of ywibllo business. The Board believed 
the few nd for currency originated with 
the pubfi2 and not with the banks which 
areé members of the the calls on 
the Federal Reserve banks being the nat- 
Gira and logical consequence of a 
sened or increased public demand. 

Member banks are assured against cur- 
rency shortages through the arrange- 
ments developed by the system and which 
the Board described as having taken the 
currency facilities to the doors of 
the member banks inasmuch all trans- 
portation charges are paid by the Reserve 
banks. holding that 
currency not become legal reserve 
until deposited with the Reserve banks 
has resulted in quick returns to the Re- 
serve banks of any surplus funds in the 
vaults of member banks. The member 
banks, therefore, retain only such funds 
as are required to meet their day to day 
needs and this condition, according to the 
Board, obtains among business houses and 
individuals, none of whom in the opinion 
of the Board, retaining in till or 
pocket more than is necessary 
for immediate needs. 

The Board made public its 
the curreney handling function 
herewith presented in full: 


were 


system, 


les- 


very 


as 


The provision of law 


does 


are 
currency 


analysis of 
which is 


Services Performed 
By System 
Among the services performed by the 
Federal reserve system, the supplying of 
currency to the country in accordance 
with its needs is one of the most. im- 
portant. It is to the 12 Federal reserve 
banks, with their 23 branches, three 
agencies, and three currency depots, that 
the banks of the country apply for ad- 
ditional currency when a demand for it 
reaches them through their customers, 
and it is to the reserve banks with their 
subsidiary offices that the currency is re- 
turned when the amount in circulation ex- 
@cveds the current demand. Worn-out and 
unfit currency of all kinds is for the most 
part presented to the reserve banks and 
there exchanged for new clean notes. 
In supplying clean currency to the com- 
munity the reserve banks act not only in 
their capacity as note-issuing institutions, 
but as fiscal agents for the United 
States Treasury performing the functions 
of subtreasuries whose place they have 
taken. During 1925 the total of currency 
and coin that passed through the hands of 
the reserve banks amounted to over $12,- 
000,000,000, an amount equal to two and 
one-half times the average ciriculation of 
the country during the year. At this rate, 
which has been generally maintained dur- 
ing recent years, the entire volume of 
money in circulation has an average turn- 
over through the Federal reserve banks 
once in every five months. 


and 


also 


Arrangements With 


Member Banks 

Under the Federal reserve act, currency 
in the tills of member banks does not 
count as reserve and the entire legal re- 
serves required againgt the deposit liabil- 
ities of these banks are carried as _ bal- 
ances at the reserve banks. Since com 
mercial banks, as profit-making institu 
tions, do not as a rule leave any consid- 
erable volume of their resouraes unneces- 
sarily unproductive, it is the practice of 
member banks to carry in their own vaults 
only such an amount of currency as is re- 
quired by the day-to-day needs of their 
customers. Any surplus above _ this 
;mount is sent to the reserve banks to be 
credited to the members’ reserve account. 
When, on the other hand, the demand for 
currency at the member banks increases 
and cash in their tills is reduced by with- 
drawals on the part of their customers In 
excess of cash deposits, the member banks 
apply to the reserve bank for currency to 
be charged against their reserve balances. 
The fact that currency does not become 
legal reserve until it is deposited with the 
reserve banks insures the prompt return 
of currency in excess of actual needs to 
the reserve banks. Member banks, fur- 
thermore, are assured against a currency 
shorigge, since reserve balances with the 
reserve banks can always be drawn upon 
to obtain currency, and when additional 
balances are required they can be created 
through the discount of eligible paper 
with the reserve banks. 

To encourage the free return of cur- 
rency and to equalize conditions between 
member banks, at whatever distance they 
may be from their reserve bank or branch, 
it is the practice of the reserve banks to 
pay transportation charges on shipments 
of currency both to from member 
banks. In_ this absorbing the 
cost of currency shipments, the reserve 
binks may be said to bring their currency 
facilities to the doors even of member 
banks located at a considerable distance 
from the reserve bank or branch. 

Banks not belonging to the Federal 
serve system both in obtaining and in with- 

trawing currency generally deal through 
‘ J ieir cowrespondents, most of whom are | 
member 

Under the existing banking and currency 
avstem, under which member banks carry | 


and 


way, by 


re- 


banks. 








; tween 





Y July 


only the necessary minimum of cash 
in their vaults, as has already been ex- 
plained, the general public algo keeps on 
hand only such an amount of cash as is 
needed for pocket money, till money, and 
pay-roll requirements. With the growth 
of the banking habit and of the custom 
of payment by check for the greater part 
of purchases, and with hoarding of cur- 
rency not prevalent in thig country, all 
cash in the hands of the public in excess 
of immediate needs is deposited with the 
banks, which in turn, as already stated, 
send to the reserve banks all the currency 
above their own current requirements. 
AS a 
rency remains in 
not needed 
business, 


consequence, practically no cur- 
circulation when it is 
for the transaction of current 
and all redundant currency is 
promptly absorbed by the reserve banks. 
Under this system the changing needs 
of the community for hand-to-hand money 
are quickly felt at the reserve banks, 
where receipts and shipments of currency 
form a sensitive barometer of the extent 
to which the community is withdrawing 
its deposits in the form of pocket money 
and reflect changes in the activity 
of trade and industry. 


thus 


The demand for increases in the volume 
of currency outstanding, 
not from _ the 
the reserve 


therefore, arises 
member banks nor from 
banks, but from the public, 
and the amount of currency in circulation 
is at all times in close adjustment to the 
needs of the public for hand-to-hand money. 
It fluctuates widely from day to day and 
varies with holiday and seasonal demands 
as well with time changes in 
the volume of business activity and in 
the level of retail prices. 


as longer 


The Federal reserve 
scribed, from 


banks may be de- 
the point of view of their 
relation to currency, as reservoirs to which 
the public turns for additional currency 
when requirements increase, and to 
returns €xcess currency when it 
longer needed. In both cases the 
initiative comes from the public, and the 
function of the reserve banks is merely 
to facilitate the prompt adjustment be- 
the public's demand for currency 
and its volume in circulation. 


its 
which it 
is no 


It is with changes in the volume of those 
phases of the country’s business in which 
currency is generally used that changes in 
the volume of currency are in particularly 
close adjustment. The vast majority of 
commercial transactions in this country, 
including the assembling and distribution 
of goods from the initial 
raw materials through 
facturing 


purchases of 
the various manu- 
the delivery from 
wholesaler to retailer, are paid for largely 
by check and call for little currency. In- 
vestment transactions and the sale to the 
consumers of commodities real 
estate and automobiles are likewise paid 
for largely by means af checks. 
Industrial pay rolls, oh the other hand, 
as well as wage payments for harvesting, 
holiday expenses, and retail merchandising 
are handled largely by means of currency, 
and it is fluctuations in the volume of 
these lines of activity at the prevailing 
Wage and price levels that are chiefly re- 
flected in changes in the volume of money 
in circulation. 


processes to 


such as 


Changes in Volume 
Of Currency 


Changes in the volume of eurrency in 
circulation, therefore, reflect those move- 
ments in the business situation that lead 
to changes in the need for hand-to-hand 
money. Each year there can be seen the 
January drop, when retail trade falls off 
after the holidays, inventories are being 
taken, till money requirements of mer- 
chants are low, and pay rolls decline, This 
iS usually followed by a rise during the 
succeeding spring months, which reflects 
chiefly larger pay rolls consequent upon 
the usual spring increase in the activity of 
manufacturing and outdoor industries. 
and August mark the lowest point 
in circulation during the year, largely be- 
cause the summer is the dull season in 
retail trade. During the later months of 
the year there is a steady increase, reflect- 
ing harvesting requirements, larger 
rolls, and the growth of retail trade pre- 
ceding the Christmas holidays. The chart 
illustrates the extent to whcehi currency in 
circulation fluctuates in response to pay 
roll requirements and the dollar volume of 
retail trade. The upper line on the chart 
shows monthly fluctuations of currency in 
circulation outside the Treasury and the 
Federal reserve banks, and 
represents a combined 
ment-store sales and 
facturing industries. The chart brings out 
clearly that fluctuations in 
cireulation largely in response to 
changes in pay-roll requirements and in 
the needs for currency in retail trade. 


pay 


the lower line 
index of depart- 
pay rolls in manu- 


currency in 
occur 


Relations Between Circulation 


{nd Credit 


Increased demand for currency, which 
is first felt at the member banks, soon 
results in a reduction of the case in the 
vaults of these banks to a point below 
their current requirements, and in order 
to obtain additional currency the member 
banks draw upon their balances with the 
reserve banks. Since these balances are 
not in general materially above legal re- 
quirements the withdrawal of cash carries 
them below this level, and the member 
banks, in order to build up their reserves 
to the required amount, find it necessary 
to increase their borrowings at the reserve 
banks. 

On the other hand, when the demand for 
currency declines, the return flow is passed 
by the member banks to the reserve banks, 
and the resulting balances above legal re- 
quirements are likely to be used to re- 
duce the member banks’ indebtedness at 
the reserve banks. Changes in the volume 
of money in circulation, unless they are 
offset by other factors, are therefore, re- 





flected in corresponding changes in the 
demand for réserve bank credit, with the 
consequence that the volume of reserve 
bank credit outstanding is usually highest 
at the end of the year when money in 
circulation is at a peak and lowest in mid- 
summer, when the demand for currency is 
at the lowest point for the year. 

Although the total 
bank credit fluctuates with changes in 
money in circulation, it does not neces- 
Sarily follow that an individual member 
bank must always borrow to obtain cur- 
rency or that the credit extended by any 
particular reserve bank will fluctuate with 
the demand for circulation in its district. 
Owing to the ease with which funds are 
shifted from section to section, a demand 
for circulation in the interior is frequently 
reflected in a demand for reserve bank 
accomodation in the central money mar- 
kets. 


volume of reserve 


During the summer of 1924, for example, 
banks in the interior built up a largé vol- 
ume of bankers’ balances with their 
respondent banks in New York and drew 
upon these balances in the autumn to ob- 
tain currency when the demand for cir- 
culation increased. 


cor- 


In this manner they were able to ob- 
tain currency without borrowing at the 
reserve banks, but the withdrawal of funds 
from New York to meet this interior de- 
mand peduced the reserve balances of 
member banks in that city and caused 
them to resort to the New York reserye 
bank for additional credit in order to 
plensh their reserves. 

The close correspondence 
changes in the volume of reserve bank 
credit in use and changes in the volume 
of money in circulation arises from the 
f'ct that a withdrawal of currency from 
the member banks, in response to a growth 
in the demand for currency, increases 
their requirements for reserve bank funds 
by practically the full amount of the with- 
drawal, while an increase in the volume 
of member bank deposits, arising from a 
growth in the G@mand for deposit credit, 
increases the requirements of the mem- 
ber banks for reserve bank funds by only 
a fraction of the growth in their deposit 
lia bijities. 

The reason for this is that the reserve 
balances which member banks are re- 
quired to maintain w@gainst demand de- 
posits are between 7 and 13 per cent of 
these demand deposits, depending on the 
class of banks, and when demand deposits 
increase the growth in the demand for re- 
serve bank accommodation consequently 
amounts to between 7 and 13 per cent of 
the increase in deposits. When the pub- 
lice requires additional funds in the form 
of bank deposits rather than of currency 
the demand for reserve bank funds there- 
fore increases only by a fraction of the in- 
crease in the deposit liabilities of the mem- 
ber banks. 


re- 


between 


Currency in 
Circulation 
When the community desires additional 
currency, however, to meet increased pay 
and to conduct a larger dollar 
volume of retail sales, the reserve balances 
of member banks reduced to the full 
amount of the currency withdrawn, and 
a corresponding volume of reserve bank 
credit is required in order to restore the 
reserve balances to the level prescribed 
by law. Consequently, changes in the 
volume of reserve bank credit in use 
closely refiect in most cases changes in the 
public's degand for money in circulation. 
Prior to the introduction of the Federal 
reserve note, the volume of currency other 
than gold and gold certificates was rela- 
tively constant and increases in the cir- 
culation were dependent for the most part 
upon gold imports. Currency outside the 
Treasury included, in addition to currency 
in the hands of the public, currency held 
as reserves by all the commercial banks 
of the country. Any increase in the de- 
mand for pocket money, therefore, had to 
be met out of the reserves of the commer- 
cial banks, which could be restored only 
through additions to their gold holdings by 
imports from abroad. When currency re- 
turned from circulation, oy the other hand, 
at the end of the seasonal currency de- 
mand, it flowed into the reserves of com- 
mercial banks, greatly augumented their 
lending power and resulted in an abun- 
dance of funds seeking investment in the 
money 
Thus the ability of the banking system 
to meet the current requirements of com- 
merce and industry for bank credit 
greatly influenced changes in the 
mand for circulation, which are to a large 
extent seasonal in character. Money 
normally became scaree and money rates 
high the community drew out its 
deposits in the form of currency, and, con- 
versely, when the community redeposited 
its pocket money in the banks, interest 
rates fell and there was an abundance of 
credit in excess of current needs The 
ability of the banks to meet the seasonal 
demands upon their reserves based 
largely on the fredom of international gold 
movements. 
Seusonal 


rols 


are 


market. 


Was 


de- 


by 


when 


Was 


movements in 
payments coincided to a 
with the demand for 
country, so that a 
flowed into this 
our agricultural 
and winter when the seasonal demand for 
circulation was at a_ peak. European 
money markets also had surplus funds for 
investment, foreign exchanges were tied 
to the gold standard, and gold moved 
freely between the various 
money markets in 
in the level of 

When a 
country 


our balance of 
certain extent 
circulation in this 
certain amount of gold 
country in payment for 


exports during the fall 


international 
response to differences 
money rates. 
demand for currency in this 
depleted bank reserves, brought 
pressure on the money markets, and raised 
money rates, gold would flow from Europe 
to this country to take advantage of the 
high returns. Gold imports, therefore, 
brought here to pay for our exports and 
in response to high money rates, would 
be added to the reserves of the commercial 
banks and would replace the currency 
withdrawn into circulation. When 
rency flowed back from circulation into 
the bank reserves, on ine other hand, 
money rates would fall as the surplus of 
reserves sought investment, and 
rection of gold movements would 
ward. 
At 
changes in 


eur- 


the 
be 


di- 
out 


iss best this system resulted in 


money rates sufficient to at 


tract gold to this country or tp cause it ' 
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| through 


' bank 


| Federal 





to be exported to Europe. 
the system failed, and 
balance of trade resulting from poor crops 
coincided with a shortage of gold 
not even high money rates sufficed to 
releive the pressure on banking sys- 
tem arising from a large seasonal demand 
that could only be met out of existing 
reserve. 


Frequently 


when an adverse 


abroad, 


our 


At such times the United States Treas- 
ury many occasions felt under the 
necessity of relieving the situation by de- 
positing gold with banks in places where 
the shortage was most acute, 

Since its establishment Federal 
serve system has supplied the elastic ehar- 
acter to our currency 
was extremely imperfect 
largely on gold movement 
demand for currency is now supplied, not 
by gold money rates, but by an 
use of Federal reserve 
return of this currency efter 
mand is over results in a retirement of 
reserve hank credit instead of in 
money rates, credit expanison, and an out 
flow of gold. Gold imports, on the other 
hand, no longer necessarily lead to an in- 
crease of commercial bank but 
may We used to liquidate reserve bank 
credit outstanding, while for export 
obtained -through an increase in 
reserve bank accommodation 


on 


the re- 


Which previously 
depended 


seasonal 


and 
The 


ased 
the 
seasonal de- 


incre 


edit. while 


low 


reserves, 


gold 
can be 

During the years 1919-1913 the 
currency outside the Tre ¥ 
tically constant, and when a 
mand for circulation reduced the currency 
of the banking system it led to 
rates, whéch attracted gold 
from Europe to replenish bank 
Under present conditions. on 
hand, the currency is elastic 
pands and contracts in response to 
demands, while money rates fluctu- 
much narrower range. 


total of 
Was prac- 


seasonal de 


reserves 
high money 

reserves 
the 


and both ex- 


other 


sea- 
sonal 
ate over a 


Composition of 
The Currency 

On June 1, 1926. the amount of the 
different forms of money in circulation 
the proportion of cach of the total 
were as follows. 


and 


of United states 
outside the Treasury 


Composition 
circulation 
eral Reserve Banks on June 1, 
Coin: 

Gold 

Standard silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 
Active paper circulation: 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

United States notes 

Federal reserve notes 
Circulation of paper in process 

of retirement: 

Treasury notes of 189%! 

Federal reserve banks notes 


money in 
and Fed- 
1926. 
Amounts. 
$454,207,919 
51,606,698 
268,219,052 


1,074,174,829 
370,003,204 
660,721,545 
,693,834,213 


358,804 
5,548,598 
$4,870.884,760 
15 per cent con- 
paper. The 
circulation 


Total 

Of the total circulation 
sists of coin and 85 per cent 
collateral back of the paper 
varies with the issue, gold and silver cer- 
tificates being secured dollar for dollar 
by gold and held in the Treasury 
for their redemption. 

There is also a gold fund of $154,188,886 
in the Treasury for the redemption of 
United States notes. National bank 
the deposit of Government 
the circulation privilege or 
deposited with the Treas- 
Federal 
and eli- 
reserve 


silver 


are secured by 
bonds bearing 
by lawful money 
for their retirement, while 
reserve notes are secured by gold 
gible collateral under the Federal 
act. The volume of the Treasury 
of 1890 and of Federal reserwe bank notes 
in circulation is small and both are in proc- 
ess of retirement 

From a 
lateral Securing the 
important at the present time. All 
of currency currently at their 
value and are freely interchangeable. 
only large elements in the currency, 
ever, aside from gold coin, 
under existing law, 
Federal 


ury 


notes 


cal- 
un- 
kinds 
face 
The 
how- 


the 


issues is 


standpoint, 
various 


practical 


pass 


capable of fur- 
are gold 
notes. 


ther increase 
and 
comprise 


reserve 
half the circu- 
legally tied to gold. The 
subsidiary silver is limited by 
the needs of the community for small 
change, and the of standard silver 
dollars and silver certificates has remained 
practically termination 
of silver, purchases made under the Pitt- 
National bank notes have been 
practically the full amount of 
the United States Government bonds bear- 
ing the circulation privilege, and the pres- 
ent volume of United States notes 
equal to the total authorized. Changes 
from month to month in the amount of 
these two kinds of notes thus do not rep- 
resent changes in the total outstanding, 
but the amounts held in 
vaults of the Treasury and the Federal re- 
serve banks. 


certificates 
These now 
lation and 
coinage of 


over 


are 


constant since the 


man act, 


is also 


changes in the 


Relation of Federal 

Votes to Others 

Under present conditions it is 
in the whole of the currency in circula 
tion whieh affect the volume of 
bank credit in use and not changes in any 
particular kind of currency. The relation 
of the Federal reserve system to the cur- 
rency embraces the whole of 
and coin of all 
hands of reserve 
retirement of 


changes 


reserve 


the circula- 


tion, Currency kinds pass 
the 
are available for the 
eredit and, when 
out to meet demand, 


give rise to increased use of reserve bank 


the banks, 
reserve 
outstanding paid 


increased currency 


credit. 


the 


system 1S 


Elasticity of currency under the 
reserve thus indicated 
by changes in the total volume of money 
in circulation and not by changes in the 
volume of. Federal reserve notes or of any 
other one kind of currency alone. 

When currency is received by a reserve 
bank it is first and unfit notes 
are segregated and either canceled if they 
are its own Federal reserves notes, or 
sent to the Treasury for redemption if 
they gold or silver certificates, na 
tional bank notes, United States 
notes of other Federal reserve banks. Fit 
currency and coin is then sorted by issue 
and denomination, and gold and gold cer- 
tificates, silver and silver certificates, and 
United States all being lawful! 
money within the meaning of the Federal 
reserve are immediately included with 
the cash the reserve bank, 
while bank noteS are carried as 


cash. 


sorted 


are 


notes, 


act, 
reserves of 
national 
hnonreserve 


When its own Federal reserve notes 





notes | 








notes, or | 


are presented to a reserve bank, they are 
deducted from its liabilities for notes in 
circulation and, if fit for use, may either 
be held pending a further demand for 
circulagion or returned to the Federal re- 
serve agent to redeem collateral against 
which they were issued. As reserve banks 
are prohibited from paytng notes of other 
reserve banks into circulation, these are 
sent back to the issuing reserve bank for 
redemption. To facilitate this redemption 
of notes of other reserve banks, a daily 
settlement on note account is maintained 
between the 12 Federal reserve banks by 
wire through the gold settlement fund 
held by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In actual practice, the demand for small 
denominational curggncy and coin is 
large that silver coin, silver certificates, 
and United States which are issued 
in these denominations do not accumulate 
to any extent in the reserve bankgy A 
demand for currency of larger denomina- 
tions is met for most part by paying 
out national bank notes, gold certificates, 
and Federal reserve notes. 

Of these 
bank 


so 


notes 


the 


classes of currency, national 
notes are customarily paid out first, 
as they are an unproductive asset at the 
reserve banks and as paying them out 
neither diminishes the reserves of the re- 
serve banks nor adds to their note liabili- 
ties. The largest changes in volume since 
the establishment of the Federal reserve 
system, however, have occurred in the 
circulation of gold certificates and of Fed 
eral reserve notes. 

During the war 
followed the policy 


Federal reserve 

of building up their 
gold reserves in order to assure sufficient 
strength to System to meet the de- 
mands of war financing. To this end the 
gold certificates in the currency, which 
were paid into the reserve banks, wére re- 
tained in the gold reserves and subsequent 
demands for currency were met by paying 
paying out Federal This 
did affect volume of currency in 
circulation nor the volume of reserve bank 
credit in use, 

It merely 
the 


banks 


the 


reserve notes. 


not the 


changed the composition of 
assured the reserve 
banks of adequate gold reserves to meet 
the demands of war financing 
past four years practice 
reversed. Increases in currency 
demand have been met by paying out gold 
certificates, which have also been used to 
portion of the Federal reserve 
notes in circulation, with the result that 
the circulation of gold certificates in this 
country about equal to its pre- 
war The principal changes in the 
composition of the circulation 
1922, and June 1,. 1926, 
marized in the tollowing table: 
{In millions of dollars.] 
Julyl, June, 
1922 1926 
173 1,074 
2,139 1,694 
2,064 2,103 


4,376 


currency and 
increased 
During 
has been 


the his 


retire a 


is now 
volume. 


between 


July 1, 


are sum- 


Gold certificates 
Federal reserve notes 
Other currency and coin 


Total 
During 


gold 


4,871 
the four the increase in 
certificates in circulation amounted 
to $900,000,000, while Federal reserve notes 
decreased by one-half this amount and 
other elements in the circulation remained 
relatively constant. 


years 


Change Reduces 


Reserve Ratio 

The effect of this change in the com- 
position of the currency has been to reduce 
slightly the reserve ratio of the Federal 
reserve banks. The paying out of $900,- 
000,000 of gold certificates into circulation 
has reduced the reserves of the system 
by that amount, but it has reduced the 
reserve banks’ reserve ratio only from 
about 80 to 75 per cent. The relative 
this decline in the reserve 
ratio, notwithstanding the large decrease 
in gold reserves, arises from the fact that, 
to the extent that the currency demand is 
met by paying out gold certificates, the 
demand for Federal reserve notes is re- 
duced correspondingiy, and thus in the 
computation of the reserve ratio both sides 
of the equation are reduced to the 
extent. 

The elements used in computing the 
serve shown in 
table for June 30, 1922, 
together with 
ratio the 
been had no gold 
out and an equal 
serve notes been 


smaliness of 


same 


re- 
the following 
June 2, 1926, 
an estimate of the reserve 
date, as it would have 
certificates paid 
amount of Federal 
put in cireulation, 

Records bring the that not- 
withstanding the payment of $900,000,000 
into circulation, total reserves 
of the system declined not only $200,000,000 
owing to net gold imports during the 
four years of about $700,000,000, which 
partially offset the gold that was paid into 
cireulation. 

These gold imports 
hands of 


ratio are 


and 
on latter 
been 
re- 


out fact 


of gold the 


funds 
banks and en- 
indebtedness 


put additional 
member 
reduce their 
to the banks, but the subsequent 
payment of this gold into circulation in 
place of Federal reserve notes in no 
changed the relation of banks 
to the credit structure of the country. The 
volume of reserve bank credit outstanding 
the indebtedness of the member banks 
banks would have been 
same had the gold ‘remained in the 
banks and Federal 
reserve notes been issued to meet the cur- 


into the 


abled them to 


reserve 


way 


the reserve 


and 
to the 


the 


reserve 


vaults of the reserve 
demand. 
effect 
of the 
ratio, which 
cent to 74.3 per cent on the dates 
instead of rising to 79.1 
would have done had the 
tained by the reserve banks. These changes 
were so small in comparison the 
strength of the system as to have little 
effect upon the credit policy of the system. 
On June 2, 1926, notwithstanding the 
ment of gold into circulation, the reserves 
held by the system were twice as 
required by law Gold certificates 
into circulation are furthermore not 
manently lost to the reserve system, 
they can be again added to the reserves 
of the reserve banks by being retained 
when they come in from circulation while 
Federal reserve notes are paid out to 
take their place. 


rency 
The 


composition 


the 
the 
per 


of the 
currency 
fell 


only change in 


Was on 
from 77..9 
given 
as it 


reserve 
per cent, 


gold heen re- 


with 


pay- 


large as 
paid 
per- 


Operating Details 
Of Issue 


Under the Federal reserve act the ad- 
ministration of the note account is under 
the direci control of “the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the machinery of issue and 
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‘Member Banks Retain Only Funds 
| Required for Their Daily Needs 


In Times of Increased Demand for Credit Banks 


Could Substitute for Gold 
With Agents. 


redemption of Federad reserve notes, to- 
gether with the custody of the collateral, 
is in charge of the Federal reserve agent, 
who is appointed by the board and acts 
as its representative at each reserve bank 
This officer receives notes from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and from time to 


time issues them to the Federal reserve 


banks in exchange for collateral consisting 
and eligible paper, which he be- 
joint custodian with the 


of gold 
comes 
bank. 
The notes 
the 


reserve 


are then held in the tills of 
banks until paid out in 
sponse to a currency demand. It is the 
duty of the Federal reserve agent 
port to the board on the probable currency 
demand of his district both as to total 
amount and denominations. In accordance 
with these reports the board requests the 
Comptroller of the Currency to maintain 
a certain volume of notes in readiness at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and they sent to the agent on his 
formal request duly authorized by the 
Federal Reserve Board. gt the close of 
business on June 2, 1926, the accounts of 
2 Federal reserve agents combined were 
as follows: 


Federal Reserve Agents” 
Accounts on June 2, 1926 


re- 


reserve 


re- 


to re- 


are 


Federal notes 
ceived from comptroller 
Federal held 
by Federal reserve agents 
Federal reserve notes itgued 
to Federal reserve banks 
Collateral held as security for 
Federal reserve notes issued 
to Federal reserve banks: 
Gold and gold certificates 
Gold redemption fund 
Gold fund, Fedeml Re- 
serve Board 
Eligible paper 


reserve 
$2,850.389,000 





reserves notes 


$60,303,000 


1,990,095,000 


304,153,000 
104,847,000 


1,941,150,000 
740,276,000 


Total collateral $2,190,426,000 
Collateral in excess of Fed- 

eral reserve notes issued to 

Federal reserve banks 200,331,000 

Fim these accounts it will be seen that 
the agents hold a considerable amount of 
notes in readiness for delivery to the Fed- 
arises. 





eral reserve banks as occasion 
Against notes received from the agent, re- 
must deliver at least 100 per 


eligible paper, but the re- 


serve banks 
cent in gold or 
serve of 40 per cent in gold which they are 
required to hold against their note liabili- 
ties does not apply to this total but only to 
that portion whieh has been paid out by 
the banks and is thus in actual 
circulation. 

On June 2, 1926, the 12 Federal reserve 
banks held $285,959,000 of their own notes 
in their vaults, and the amount in circula- 
tion $1,704,136,000) represented the differ- 
the amount issued by the 
agents and the amount 
The present law pro- 
as col- 


reserve 


between 
Federal peserve 
held by the 
vides that gold held by the 
lateral Federal 
counted of the 
notes in circulation. 

The reserve banks under the law have 
authority to substitute for the collateral 
in the hands of the agent other acceptable 
or eligible 
redeem the 


ence 


banks. 
agent 
notes 





may be 
against 


for reserve 


as reserves 


part 


colateral, consisting of gold 
- and they als® 
by returning to the agent Fed- 
eral reserve notes previously issued. The 
Federal Reserve Board, on the other hand, 
may at any time call upon a 
to deposit additional collateral with the 
agent. It may refuse any jar or 
all of the application of the reserve banks 
for notes @nd charge interest on that por- 
the 
gold deposited with 


paper, may 


collateral 


reserve bank 


also 


tion of notes in circulation not se- 


cured by the agent. 
Federal though not full 
legal tender, made receivable 
by all Federal reserve banks, by all mem- 
ber bunks, and by the United States Gov- 
ernment in payment of all 
and other 


reserve notes, 


are by law 


taxes, customs, 
public dues. They are a liabil- 
ity of the United States Government and 
a first lien on all the assets of the issuing 
reserve bank, and are redeemable in gold 
at the Treasury of the United States and 
in gold or lawful Federal 
reserve bank. In assure the 


money at any 
order to 
redemption of Federal 
presented at 


prompt 
notes 


reserve 
the Treasury, the re- 
maintain a 5 
redemption fund with the 
the United tSates that 
pag of the notes that is mot covered by 
gold, and the Federal reserve agents are 
required to keep a gold redemption fund, 
amounting in practice to about i per 
for the notes against which gold has 
been pledged as collateral. 
The Treasury, therefore, 
times a gold fund of about 5 per cent 
all Federal reserve notes issued, 
and this faind is used to redeem such notes 
as are presented to the Treasury in Wuash- 
ington. Of the gold held by the agents 
as collateral, a large part is held in the 
| gold fund deposited in custody of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This fund enables 
the agents to make transfers from and to 
; the redemption fund and the reserve banks 
by mere entry, without the actual 
shipment of gold. Gold so held in the 
agents’ redemption fund and in the gold 
| fund counts as part of the gold reserve 
| of the reserve banks, but this gold, as well 
| as the actual gold and gold certificates in 
the hands of the agents and in the reserve 
banks’ gold redemption fund with the 
Treasury, is counted reserves exclu- 
against Federal reserve notes in 
| Circulation and cag not be counted as part 
of the reserves against deposits. 

Gold in the vaults of the reserve banks 
| themselves and in the banks’ gold settle- 
ment fund, the other hand, can be 
| counted reserves either against Fed- 
eral reserve notes in circulation or against 
deposits, at the option of the bank. 


serve banks are required to 
gold 


Treasury of 


per cent 


for 


cent, 


holds at all 


against 





book 


as 
Sivel) 


on 


as 


In 











' 
the following statement are shown for @ 
recent date the reserves of the reserve 
banks held exclusively against Fedéral 
reserve notes, the other reserves, and re- 
serve percentages against notes and 
against deposits, computed on the assump. 
tion that all the the banks’ 
Vaults and in the gold settlement fund are 
counted as reserves against deposits. 
This calculation gives the minimum ratio 
against notes and the maximum ratio 
against deposits. 


Distribution of Reserves 
On June 2, 1926 


Reserves against Federal re- 
serve notes: 

Gold and gold certificates 
held by. agents 

Agents’ gold redemption 
fund ae 

Agent's gold fund with 
Federal Reserve Board 

Banks’ gold redemption 
fund oe 


reserves in 


$304,153,000 
104,847,000 
1,041,150,000 
52,511,000 


Total 1,502,661,000 
Reserves against deposits of 
Federal reserve banks: 

Gold and gold aartificates 
held by reserve banks 
Gold settlement ‘fund 
with Federal Reserve 

Board 
Reserves other than gold 


632,169,000 


632,400,000 
149,250,000 


Total (ereecteenee Oe 


Federal reserve notes in cir- 
culation swe 

Total deposits in Federal re- 
serve banks 

Ratio of note reserves to note 
liability (per cent) 

Ratio of deposit reserves to 
deposit liabilities (per cent) 


1,704,136,000 
2,261,190,000 
88.2 
63.9 


Amendments to Note 


Issue Provisions 

In order to meet sudden demands for 
currency promptly and in the denomina- 
tions desired, the Federal reserve banks 
have found it convenient to keep a con- 
siderable quantity of Federal reserve notes 
on hand in excess of their daily require- 
ments. In addition to their gold reserves 
placed with the agent, they have usually 
pledged practically all of their eligible 
paper so that additional notes could be 
secured without delay. As a consequence 
of this practice, the collateral held by the 
Federal reserve agent is usually consider- 
ably in excess of the notes which he has 
issued against it, as is seen from the 
statement of the Federal reserve agents’ 
accounts for June 2, 1926, shown above. 

Under the provisions of the original 
Federal reserve act, Federal reserve notes 
could be issued by the agent only against 
but to redeem this paper 
the notes issued against 
bank could substi- 
tute other eligible paper or gold. When 
gold was deposited, it extinguished the 
liahjlity of the reserve bank for the Fed- 
eral reserve circulation. From 
the first, the reserve banks chosen to 
cancel a large portion of their liability for 
notes in circulation by the substitution of 
gold for eligible paper as collateral, and 
as early as 1915 the Federal Reserve Beard 
recommended to Congress that the proced- 
ure of note issue be simplified by permitting 
the issue of notes directly for gold. 

The act was amended in this respect in 
June, 1917, and at the same time Federal 
reserve banks were permitted to count 
gold held by the agent as collaterial® for 
notes as part of their 40 per cent re- 
serves against their liability for notes in 
ecigculation. The effect of this latter pro- 
vision was to increase the reserve ratio 
of the system without, however, chang- 
ing its ultimate potential leading power. 
Prior to the June, 1917, amendment, only 
gold held the reserve banks W4a4S 
counted in compueting the reserve ratio 
against deposit and note liabilities, and 
gold held by the agent as collateral for 
notes did not appear in the reserve bank 
Statement. 

While the gold in the hands of the re- 
serve agents was not counted in comput- 
ing the reserve ratio, it remained in the 
reserve system, and in times of increased 
demand for credit the reserve banks could 
dimectly or indirectly substitute for gold 
with the agents the additional eligible 
paper which would come to them as a 
result of the greater demand for reserve 
accommodation, thus increasing their gold 
holdings available as reserves against de- 
posit and note liabilities. 


eligible paper, 
without retiring 
it, a Federal 


reserve 


notes in 


by 


In actual fact, therefore, the changes 
in the use of gold brought about by the 
June, 1917, amendments, while simplify- 
ing the procedure within the reserve sys- 
tem, did not change in any essential re- 
spect the ability of the system to meet 
increased demands for credjt or for cur- 
rency. The procedure of the system in 
exchanging Federal reserve notes for gold 
was merely made simpler and more direct, 
and the reserve mtio was made to reflect 
the real reserve position of the system, 
while prior to the amendment it had re- 
flected the position of the reserve banks 
alone and had left out of account the gold 
held by the agents. 

Other amendments to the note-issue pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act center 
around the eligibility of paper as collateral 
for the issue of Federal reserve notes. 
As originally enacted, the law restricted 
this collateral to paper rediscounted by 
member banks. The request for amend- 
ments to these provisions grew out of the 
administrative experiences of the reserve 
system during the first years of opera- 
tion and was submitted to Congress for 
the first time in the amnual report for 
the year 1915. 


To be continued in the issue of 
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Commerce 


Trade With Far East 


Compares Favorably | .... 


With May Last Year 


Department of Commerce Re- 
ports, However, Decline From 
Total of Imports and 
Exports in April. 


Trade of the United States with Far 
East countries, last May, was nearly 10 
per cent above that of May, 1925, but 
fell nearly 20 per cent under the figure 
for April of this year. Monthly statistics 
on United States trade with the Orient 
have been prepared by J. H. Nunn, of the 
Division Information, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
trade of 


of Regional 


Combined export and import 


the United States with the Far East in 
May of this year amounted to $164,933,000, 
an increase of $14,012,000, or 9.3 per cent, 
over the valuation of that trade in May 
a year ago, when it totaled $150,921,000 ac- 
cording to J. H. Nunn, Division of Regional 
Information, Department of Commerce 
The May total was, however, $38,421,000 
or 18.9 per cent, under that of April, 1926, 
when it amonuted to $203,354,000. 
Causes for Decline. 

The decline in tlie May total trade from 
‘April figures is attributed largely to sea- 
sonal dullness, overstocked markets 


and 
ex- 
in- 


certainty of the monsoon in India 
unsettled exchanges conditions which 
isted in certain markets and which 
terfered with forward orders to them. 

Exports to the Far East in May, 1926, 
amounted to $56,335,000, an increase of | 
$11,750,000, or 26 per cent over the $44.- 
585,000 total of May, last but 
decline of $8,949,000, or 13.7 per cent, under 
the $65,284,000 total of April, 

May, 1926, imports from the Far East 
totaled $108,598,000, and represented an ad- | 
vance of $2,262,000, or 2 per cent, over 
the receipts in May, a year ago, when 
they amounted to $106,336,000, when 
$29,472,000, or 21.2 per cent, under the 
April, 1926, total of $138,070,000. 

May sales of American goods to China } 
and the Philippines showed little change 
from May, 1925, but all the remaining 
countries, Dutch East Indies and New | 
Zealand excepted, consumed more exports | 
from the United States in ratios from 1.6 
per cent in the case of Australia to 129.7 


year, a 


1926. | 


| 
ia 


in | 
Japan and the Dutch East Indies, the un- | 





per cent for Japan. 

New Zealand the only important | 
rountry which increased its purchases over | 
‘April of this year. This increase was from | 
838.000 to $375.000, or 900 and 


was 


per cent, 


was attributable to larger petroleum buys. | 


Transshipments at Hongkong 
heavier. 

Preliminary returns indicate that the 
Far East bought 9.2 per cent more Amer- 
ican lumber, about the same amount of 
petroleum, and 14 per cent more wheat | 
in May, 1926, than in April, but less raw 
cotton, tobacco, cigarettes, iron and steel, 
machinery and automobiles. The loss suf. ! 
fered was largely, in volume, prices for 
the month remaining fairly steady. 

Japan remained the United States’ best 
customer with Australia and China taking 
second and third place respectively. Malaya 
proved the leading source of supply 
United States purchases, with 
close second. 

Trade With Japan. 
exports of lumber, petroleum, 
and fertilizers to Japan were out- 
balanced by lighter shipments of raw cot- 
ton, copper, automobiles and _ tobacco, 
which reduced the total May exports from 
the United States to that country to $18,- 
753,000, a of $2,247,000, or 10.7 per 
cent, compared with $21,000,000 for April. 
Japan's contributions to this country’s im- 
ports, amounting to $24,810,000 
$32,309,000 for April, represented 
cline of $7,499,000, practically 
cent, a decline attributable largely to the 
slump in American demand for raw 
and camphor. 

Exports to India held up fairly well in 
May, considering the which 
always attends the period in 
that country. India’s increased consump- 
tion of refined petroleum, automobiles, and 


were 


for 
Japan a 


Heavier 
wheat 


loss 


de- 


a 


2 


or 23 


uncertainty 
monsoon 


also | 


against | 
er | 
per | 


silk | 





fron and -steel products was, 


of raw cotton, copper, canned fish, 
and other staples which reduced her share 
in the exports of this country from $5.,- 
216,000 in April to $3,885,000 in May, 


a 
loss of $331,000, or 7.8 per cent. 


The United States purchased more shel- | 


lac, castor beans, goat skins and tea from 
india in May, but bought less wool, burlap, 
jute and rubber, reducing 
that country by $3,399,000, 
cent, from $15,594,000 
195,000 in the month 


or 
in April 
under 


21.8 
to 
survey. 


per 


Exports to China, including Hongkong | 


and Kwantung, amounted’ to 310,014,000, 
a decline of $1,350,000, or 11.8 per cent, 
compared with $11,364,000 for April. 
Kwantung’s share in this slump was $279.- 
000. 
at Hongkong 
April. 

China bought more cigarettes, Douglas 
fir, raw cotton and kerosene, but less iron 
and steel, machinery, tobacco 
per. With the exception of 
imports from China declined 
falling by $4,095,000, or 
$15,532,000, to $11,437,000. 

A general reduction of 40 per cent in 


were larger than during 


and cop- 
goat skins, 
generally, 


of the 
seasonal 


previous months and the 
conditions, which reduced 
total exports by $1,132,000 from $ 
in April to $1,648,000 in 
month. Imports from the 
also dropped from 


usual 
the 
2,775,000 


same 
$11,488,000 


source 
to $9,216,- 
ing May. 

Less Export to Malaya. 

There was a general reduction in May 
in all staples exported from this country 
to Malaya, as well as in imports from the 
Same source, Sales amounted to $386,000, 
a drop of $313,000, or 24 per cent, compared 
with $1,229,000 for April. Return pur- 
@hases, chiefly of rubber and tin, declingeg 


however, | 


more than offset by a decline in purchases | nee 


imports from | 


$12,- | 


Trans-shipments of American goods ! of cotton cloth, petroleum, machinery and 


| report for 
| liable 
| nonreporting 


|} shift 


| out the month. 


fruit | 





the following | 


26 per cent from | itn 


| 
\ 





| from 


| account” of 


Gain in June for Exports 
Of Industrial Machinery 


ts of industrial machinery from 


the United States in June totaled $11,114,- 
816, compared with $10,974,403 for the cor- 


responding month of 1925 and $12,273,853 
for May, 1926, according to the Industrial 
Machinery Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Metal-working machinery exports in 
June amounted to $1,382,444 and repre- 
sented a decline of approximately 22 per 
cent from the $1,788,502 figure recorded in 
June of last year. Compared with May, 
1926, exports of metal-working machinery 
in the month under review showed an in- 
crease of $63,204 or nearly 5 per cent be- 
yond the total of the exports of this class 
of industrial machinery shipped within the 
preceding month. 
exports of metal-working machin- 
the current year were classified as 
follows: Power-driven metal-working ma- 
chinery $1,024, 
machinery, $358,192. 


Wool Looms Show 
Lessened Activity 
For Larger Spaces 


June 
ery for 


252; 


, 


Machinery Statistics Issued for 
Month of June by the 
Department _ of 

Commerce. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced statistics on active and idle wool 
for June, based on reports re- 


manufacturers, operating 


machinery 
ceived from 932 
1,109 mills 

The 
turers, 


of 11 
who 
According 
for 1925, these 
equipped with 
about 3.184 looms, 194 sets of woolen cards, 
97 worsted and 186,766 spindles. 
The statistics follow: 


manufac- 
failed 
to 


report is exclusive 
operating 19 mills, 
the month. 


textile directories 


to 
re- 


mills are 


combs 


Of the total number of looms wider than 
50-inch reed space, 34,464, or 56.6 per cent, 
were in operation for part of the 
month of June, and were 
throughout the month. The active 
chine-hours reported for wide looms 
the month of June formed cent 
of the single-shift capacity, compared with 
57.4 per cent for the month of May, and 
64.9 per cent for June, 1925. 


some 
26,473 
ma- 


-7 9 
diene 


per 


Of the total number of looms of 50-inch 
reed space or less covered by the reports 
for June, 10913, 64 per cent, were in 
operation at some time during the month, 
and 6.127 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours for these looms 
represented 57.4 per cent of the single- 
capacity, against 56.8 per cent 
in the preceding month and 58.8 per cent 
in June, 1925. 


or 


as 


Carpet and Rug Looms. 

The number of carpet and rug looms re- 
ported for June was 9,607, of which 6,250, 

65.1 per cent, 
some part of the month, and 3,357 were 
idle throughout the month. The active 
machine-hours reported for these looms 
represented 58.1 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity of the looms, 
57.4 per cent 
in June, 1925. 

Of the total 
reported in 
cent, were 


or were in operation for 


as compared 
in May and 68.9 


with 
per cent 
number of woolen 
June 1,630,240, 79.3 
in operation for some part 
the month, and 688,308 were idle through- 


spindles 


or per 


The active woolen-spindle 
hours reported for this month represented 
71.1 per cent of the single-shift capacitv— 
compared with 70.2 per cent in May and 
with 82.5 per cent in June, 1925. 


The number of worsted spindles in op 


| eration during June was 1,619,384, or 62.2 


per cent of the total, and the number idie 
was The 
hours were equal to 59.1 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity. In May the 
worsted-spindled hours represented 
cent of the capacity; and 
52.6 per cent. 


active worsted-spindie 


active 
57.2 per 
in June, 1925, 


Cards And Combs. 

of total number of of cards 
reported for June, 1926, 5,276, 74.4 per 
cent, were in operation at some time dur- 
the month, 1,815 idle 
throughout the month. The 
chine-hours for cards were equal 
per cent of the single-shift 
June, 72.6 per cent 
cent in 1925 


combs 


the sets 


or 
while were 
active 
to 
capacity 
in May, and 82.3 


in 
per 
June, 


Of the reported for June, 1,686, 


| or 63 per cent, were in operation for some 


part of the month, and 992 were idle dur- 
ing the month. The active machine-hours 
for this month were equal to 67.8 per cent 
of the single-shift capacity—compared with 
67.9 per cent May and 63.9 
in June, 1925. 


in per cent 


| from $36,495,000 to $27,444,000, a slump of 


$9,051,000, or 32.9 per cent. 


A decline in the Philippine consumption 
iron and steel 
in its share of 
$2,582,000, or 34.3 per cent, from $7,527,000 
to $4,945,000. Imports showed little 
change, dropping by only $142,000, or 1.2 
per cent from $11,594,000 to $11,452,000. 

Heavier Australian of 
trucks, and steel 


accounts for the 


purchases 
iron and 


ma- 


petroleum, lumber and 


cotton cloth 


which tended to reduce American exports | 


to Australia by $2,318,000, or 16.5 per cent, 
$14,016,000 in April to $11,698,000 in 
May. 
source showed a decrease of 7 
the amount of wool 

practically 70 per cent. 


.6 per cent, 


imported increased 

A lighter demand in the United States 
for such Oriental staples as raw jute, silk, 
crude rubber, tin and burlap caused the 
May slump under April figures. While 
May transshipments at Hongkong were 
108 per cent over April's and 
South 


Save 


showings, 
conditions 
country 


quieter 
every 


in 


China, concerned, 


other oe 


| 





idle | 


for | 


| The 


| during 
grades continued 


Machinery 


| 
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' duced their 
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Tron- 


Coal Strike Declared 


To Have Hampered 
British Cotton Trade 


Conditions in Belgium, Aus- 
tria and Germany Also Given 
in Bulletin of Department 
of Commerce. 


The weekly service bulletin of 


the Department of Commerce, issued on 


cotton 


August 2, prepared from cabled reports of 
United 
said the 


foreign representatives of the 


States and from 
coal strike in England had hindered the 
British trade in cotton goods. In Ger- 
many, most of the spinning mills are 
reported to be runnjng three to four days 
a week. Belgian cotton manufacturers 
have been doing a good business, and in 
Austria, where trading in cotton goods is 
limited, unfilled orders in spinning mills 
have diminished in volume, the depart- 
ment announced. 

The full text of the department's official 
statement follows: 

Great Britain—Effect of coal strike on 
ootton industry: The trade cotton 
goods has been materially hindered by 
the coal strike in recent weeks, according 
to the British trade The prob- 
ability of a shortage in coal has restricted 
the placing of many orders since manu- 


other sources, 


in 


press. 


facturers are hesitant in guaranteeing con 
Some weaving plants re- 
stopped 


tracted deliveries. 
working hours or a 
number of their looms. 

With an active revival in cloth demand 
there likely of 
eloth in Lancashire. 


tion of yard is sufficient 


be shortage 
The present produc- 


to the 


would some 


meet re- 


quirements of the weavers. 


The cotton goods trade is also hinde red, 
the unwillingness of the 
have strike inserted in 
the contract. The trade with the continent 
is disturbed by the decline in French, Bel- 
gian and Italian currencies. Trade with 
China is limited to the fact that 
buyers are unwilling to accumulate stocks, 
of the continued in that 
India has purchased fair quan- 


it said, by 


buyers to 


is 


clauses 


owing 
in wars 
country. 
tities of light goods and with the monsoon 
reported favorable manufacturers are hope- 
The domestic trade 
reduced earnings of 


stop 


view 


ful for larger orders. 
restricted by the 
the working people due to the coal 
page. 


is 


Germany. 
spinning 


Conditions in 
Germany—Positions 
position of the spinners 

improved during the 
according to information 
from the Bremen cotton merchants. 
ditions, however, are still unsatisfactory. 
The financial position of the spinning mills 
good. On the whole the 
local merchants are inclined to be some- 
what more optimistic. Most of the spin- 
ning mills are running three to four days 


mills: 
been 
of 


of 
has 
slightly month ; 
Pc ure 
June, secure 


Con- 


is regarded as 


per week. 

Cotton goods market: The 
cotton yarn and cotton goods 
slightly over that of the previous month. 
New orders came in a little more steadily, 
although in small volume. 

Bremen raw cotton market: 
and sales of raw cotton increased a little 
The demand for higher 
but was less than last 
month, while demand for the lower grades 


for 
increased 


demand 


June. 


increased, 


due to the efforts of some mills to produce 


| cheaper grades of goods. 
cotton by 
of | 


| season from 


Resales of raw 
The mill 
have de- 


spinners stopped. 


stocks of cotton are reported to 
creased. 

It 
that 


needs 


the opinion of 
mills will buy 
because they 


covering 


is many 
immediate 
last 


their 


only for 
suffered 


liberally 


losses 


too 


| requirements before the decline in cotton 


; manufacturers 


mMa- | 


74.5 | ceived, the demand being chiefly for coarse 


decrease | 
United States exports by | 


were | 
| counterbalanced in May by lighter takings | 
United States exports to the Dutch East | on 


Indies is accounted for by the heavy trade | 


Although the importyfrom the same 
| 


} counts, 
estimated at about 20 per cent of produc- | 
| tion whereas normally the export demand | 


| Exports of Grains 





prics. 
Belgium Books Argentine Orders. 
Belgium—Cotton Cloth Market: Good 
business has been done by Belgian cotton 
during June, according to 
information obtained from local cotton mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The 
demand was” especially good, 
mainly South 
Argentina. Domestic for 
good but than 
month. Orders booked by the weavers 
estimated sufficient for 
months’ operations. 
Yarn Market: June 
yarns was quiet and 


export 
America, particularly 
cloth 
last 
are 


from 
demand 
less 


was somewhat 


to be several 


business in 
few orders were 


The export demand fell off, being 


about 
Prices 


is for of 
tion. but 
were made mainly on sterling basis. 

Raw cotton market: The Ghent cotton 
market was quiet and little business 
transacted. Whatever sales 
were mainly American cotton. 

Austria—U nfilled spinning 
mills: The unfilled orders in the spinning 
mills at the end of May amounted to 
7,600,000 pounds, according to of 
the Austrian of Cotton Spin- 
ners and Weavers. This shows drop 
from the unfilled orders at the end 
April amounting to 8,143,000 pounds and at 
the end of March amounting to 8,269,000 
pounds. The unfilled the end 
of May, 1926, amounted 11,621,000 
pounds. Trading in lim- 
ited and exports to Germany are lower. 


the 
quotations 


35 per 
were 


cent produc- 


steady 


was 
were 


orders in 


figures 
Association 
a 


of 


orders at 
to 
is 


cotton goods 


Brazil to Increase Duty 
On Cotton Sewing Thread 


Effective October 
zilian duty 


increased from 2 


20, Bra- 
will 


kilo, 


nominal 
thread 


the 


on cotton sewing 


be to 10 milreis 
according to a 
Department of Commerce 
Commercial Attache A. 
Rio de Janeiro. b 

This thread is dutiable under item 437 
of the Brazilian tariff. The 
the into the actual 
the of Commerce 


creases duty 


a 
from Acting 


Ogden Pierrot at 


conversion of 


nominal duties paid, 


Department in- 
the 


to 


suys, 


approximately + three 


times, due the inclusion of the 2 per 


Siam, shared ig te‘loss in imports into | cent gold port tax and the portion (60 per 
a cent) of the duty payable on a gold basis. 


this country. 


Inquiries | 


The demand for low grades is | 


{ 
merchants | 


coming j 


cotton | 
re- | 





“houses 5 


| sales 





made | 


| year 


; Canada; 


to 


cablegram received in the ; 


} cleared 


(including 


} 


| partments 


| largest 


| over 1.68 times, 


Albania Offers Reduced 
Tariff to American Goods 


The 
sued 


Albanian is- 


orders to 


Government recently 
the 


country 


customs authorities 


throughout the 


the 


conventional rates of the tariff, according 
to a cable to the Department of Commerce 
from the American Legation at Tirana, 
Albania. 

Conventional or reduced rates in the Al- 
banian tariff are provided by the treaty 
with Italy on certain commodities of the 
following «classes: Articles of food and 
drink; hides and skins; Woodwork and fur- 
niture; paper and paper manufactures; 
cotton, woolen and silk textiles; rubber 
manufactures; motorcycles, bicycles, and 


colors; 


the admitting 


products of the United States under 


and 
These 


accessories; 
chemicals; 


candles, paints 
and small rates 
also apply to Czechoslovak goods by virtue 
of most-favored-nation 


the two countries, 


wares. 


a treaty between 


June Retail Sales 
Higher Than Year 
Ago, Report Shows 


Federal Reserve Cites Increase 
in Explaining Drop From 
May Because of Sea- 
sonal Slackening. 


Retail mail 
and chain stores during June ranged sub- 
stantially higher than in 1925, the 
Federal Reserve Board said recently in a 
statement giving 
monthly survey of retail trade. 
called attention to a 
from May to 


this was a 


sales by department, order 


June, 


results of the regular 
The Board 
decline in retail sales 
but it explained that 


decline and occurs 


June, 


seasonal 


}; annually, and said that the figures for the 


corresponding month in the previous year 
afforded the proper comparative basis. 

The Board's statement on retail trade in 
the United States follows in full: 

Sales at retail stores reporting to the 
Federal declined in 
May, but they 
than in the corresponding 
last In the summe 
months retail trade is usually smaller than 
at any time of the year and the 
decline May and June of this 
usual seasonal course. 
ago, sales of 
approximately 3 
those of mail order 
Sales of chain 


Reserve 
the 


larger 


Ssytem June 


from con- 


tinued 


levels in 


month of year. 
other 
between 

followed the 


Compared with June a 


vear 
year 
department stores 
and 
cent larger. 
stores were also larger. 


were 


per cent larger 


per 


Department store sales were larger than 
in June, 1925, in eight Federal reserve dis- 


=, 
triets, smaller in the Cleveland and Minne- 


| apolis districts, and in about the same vol- 


the 
The 
than 
lanta and 
Statistics reported 


ume in 
tricts. 


to more 


3oston and Philadelphia 
largest 
8 


dis- 
increases, amounting 
cent, were in the At- 
Dallas Federal reserve districts. 
from 45 de- 
partments by in seven Federal re- 
districts indicate that of 26 
departments were larger than a year ago, 
and those of 19 departments were smaller. 
The most substantial in 
of leather coats, 
ready-to-wéar, furs, gloves, toys and sport- 
ing goods, books and stationery. 


per 


separate 
stores 


serve sales 


increases were 


goods, women's 


Inventories 
reduced in 
usual in that 
of the month, 
May. 
stocks at 


of department stores were 
slightly more than 
month and were, at the end 
5 per cent smaller than in 
with June 


stores were 


June is 


Compared a ago, 
about 1 per 
Reports from 45 separate de- 
that reductions in 
stocks from June of last year occurred in 
29 departments, and increases in 16. The 
most substantial decreases in de- 
carrying women's suits and 
skirts, waists and blouses, woolen and cot- 
and musical instru- 
and while 

in departments 
luggage, toilet articles 
and shoes, 
silk and velvets 

The 


over 


year 
these 
cent larger. 


partments indicate 


were 


ton dress goods, gloves, 


ments radios, increases were 
leather 
drugs, 


wear, and 


selling 
and 


goods, 
men’s boy's boy's 
Which stocks were turned 
higher in June than a 
year ago, and for the half year ending in 
June department store stocks were turned 
compared with 1.66 in the 
1925. all Federal reserve 
in New York and Minne- 
stocks were turned over 
rate than in the first 


rate at 


was slightly 


first half 
districts, 
apolis 
ata 


of In 
except 

districts, 
slightly 
six months of 1925. 


faster 


Show Gain for Week 


Movements of 6.388.000 Bushels: 
July 24-31. Contrasts With 2.380.- 
000 Bushels Year Previously. 


The Department of Commerce report on 
the exports of grains and flours from the 
principal of the United States to 
foreign countries in the week ending July 
31 showed a total of United States grains 
of 6,388,000 bushels, against 2,380,000 
bushels for the corresponding week 

ago and 4,119,000 for the week end- 
ing July 24, last. 

This amount for the past week, 
Sarley, bushels; 


ports 


a 


included: 


407,000 corn, 295,000 


bushels, of which 
118,000 bushels; rye, 
wheat, 5,532,000 Wushels. 
which ineluded 514,000 bushels 
Pacific ports, 487,000 bushels went 
Italy, 2.539,000 to the United Kingdom, 
2,507,000 to other European and 
199,000 to other countries. 

The total Canadian grains in transmit 
from the United States totaled 
1,063,000 bushels, including 381,000 bushels 
of barley and 682,000 bushels of wheat. 
There were 120,000 barrels of wheat flour 
exported, including 69,000 barrels from Pa- 
citle Of this flour total, 74,000 bar- 
of United States wheat flour 
flour milled in from Ca- 
nadian wheat), and the other 46,000 barrels 


of flour was Canadian in transit, 


36,000 
Of this 


oats, 
bushels; 
wheat, 
from 


ports 


ports, 
rels were 


bond 





103,000 bushels was to | 


Foreign Trade 


petroleum 





June Production 
Of Crude Petroleum 
Shows Slight Gain 


Department of Commerce Re- 
ports Total Production of 
61,742,000 Barrels 
For Month. 


The Department of Commerce on Au- 


gust 2 reported that the United States pro- 
duced 61,742,000 barrels of crude petro- 
leum, during June, 1926, a daily average 
of 2,058,000 barrels. This is a 2 per cent 
increase over May but a 7 per cent de- 
crease from a year ago. There were 281,- 
739,000 barrels constituting the total stocks 
of crude petroleum east of California. 

tuns to stills of crude petroleum during 
June amounted to 65,030,000 barrels, of 
which upwards of 3,000,000 barrels were 
foreign crude. Production and domestic 
demand for gasoline during the first six 
months of 1926 amounted to 5,816,966,000 
and 4,909,836,000 gallons of gasoline, re- 
spectively, substantial increases over 1925. 
Kerosene demand declined and stocks 
creased. 

The total supply of crude petroleum 
during June aggregated 69,654,000 barrels, 
which when added to withdrawals from 
stocks of all oils—3,879,000 barrels—gave 
73,533,000 as the total demand. Domestic 
demand amounted to a daily average of 2,- 
086,000 barrels. 

Following is the department’s summary 
of the June report: 

Crude Petroleum: The production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing June, 1926, as compiled from pipe-line 
runs reported the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, amounted to 61,- 
742,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,058,000 
barrels. This 
daily average production over May, 
of cent, but 
from a year ago of 7 per cent. 

Texas Shows Increases. 
exclusive of the Gulf Coast salt 
dome area, showed a considerable increase 
in production in June and was tH€@ chief 
factor in the for the country as a 
This was due again to further de- 
velopments in the Panhandle fleld. Pro- 
duction in California showed a daily gain 
for the first time in 10 months. Increases 
were reported in all the mountain, 
central, and eastern States. Michigan en- 
tered the ranks of the petroleum-producing 
States for the first time, as published in 
this report. 

Total crude petroleum east 
af California June 30 amounted to 
281,739,000 barrels, a decrease during the 
month of 2,300,000 barrels This decline, 
which was of light again took place 
despite an increase in refinery stocks. 
Stock of both refinable and heavy crude 
in California decreased. 

Refined products: Runs to still of crude 
during the month of June 
amounted to 65,030,000 barrels, of which 
3,614,000 barrels foreign crude _ pe- 
troleum. 


in- 


to 


represents increase in 
1926, 


decrease 


an 


nearly 2 per is a 


Texas, 


rise 
whole. 


also 


of 
on 


stocks 


oil, 


was 


Record Daily Average. 

Although the total figure for June gaso- 
line production, 1,017,986,000 ga}lons (24,- 
238,000 barrels), did not quite equal that 
for the preceding month, the daily aver- 
age of 33,933,000 gallons (808,000 barrels) 
was a record figure and an inerease over 
May of 2 per cent. Exports dropped off, 
but stocks were reduced 88,827,000 gallons 
(2,115,000 barrels), and on June 30 amounted 
to 1,713,274,000 gallons (40,792,000 barrels). 
Domestic demand totaled 969,051,000 gal- 
lons (23,073,000 barrels), which represents 
a gain in daily average of 1 per cent over 
May. At the June rate of domestic de- 
mand gasoline stocks on hand represented 
49 days’ supply as compared to 51 days’ 
supply for the preceding month. 

Production and domestic demand for 
gasoline during the first six months of 
1926 amounted to 5,816,966,000 and 4,909,- 
836,000 gallons respectively, which repre- 
sent increases of 11 and 14 per cent re- 
spectively over the same period in 1925. 

The production of kerosene was steady 
but demand dropped off and stocks wer2 
increased. ‘The demand for lubricants in 
June was considerably above that for May 
and stocks of this commodity were drawn 
on. Stocks of both wax and fuel oil were 
again increased. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 331 refineries, 
of a daily crude oil capacity of 2,683,000 
barrels, which operated during June at 81 
per cent of capacity. , 

Supply and demand: Total supply during 
June amounted to 69,654,000 barrels, which 
when added to withdrawals from stocks of 
all oils, 3,879,000 barrels, gave 73,533,000 
barrels the total demand. Domestic 
demand amounted to 62,579,000 barrels, a 
daily average of 2,086,000 barrels. This in- 
dicates a deficiency in domestic production 
as @ompared to domestic consumption dur- 
ing June of 28,000 barrels per day. This 
compares With the figure for the preceding 
month, although the May deficiency was 
incurred through fire loss and not by use. 


as 


Germany Plans to Retire 
Outstanding Rentenmark Note 


Announcement 
the Deutsche 
of new 


made 
Rentenbank 
five-rentenmark 


was recently by 
of the issuance 
notes bearing the 
date of January 2, 1926, according 
the Finance and Investment Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

These new notes will replace until fur- 
ther notice the rentenmark notes of the 
same denomination dated November 1, 
1923. Th old notes now in Srculation are 
still valid. 

The old 10-rentenmark notes bearing the 
same date of issue, i. e., November 1, 1923, 
new Issue dated July 
They were accepted by the public 
as legal tender until December 31, 19 
and were thereafter exchangeable until 
April 30, 1926, at the offices of the Reichs- 
bank for other rentenmark notes or reichs- 
mark bills. 


issue 


to 


were replaced by a 
3, 1925. 


26, 


These rentenbank reichsmark 
circulation when the 
paper which, under the Ger- 


man law, were the sole substifute of paper 


notes and 
bills were placed in 


hank notes 


« mark currency, were abolished. 





Retail 
Trade 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GivfN on OrrictaAL AuTHoRITY ONLY 


AND WitTHovuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Shipping 


Bavarian Toy Industry 
Is Having Slack Season 


The Bavarian toy industry is poorly oc- 
cupied, according to reports from Nurem- 
burg, Germany, states a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant At- 
P. Miller Berlin. A 
number of plants are working on part time, 


tache Douglas at 
although this should be- the height of the 
export season, whereas prices are showing 


a tendency to fall. 


Foreign markets everywhere are becom- 
ing increasingly competitive through the 
growing importance of the toy industry 
in the United States and other countries, 
and there is said to be some prospect of 
increased sales of American toys in Ger- 
many this year. German toy manufac- 
turers have expressed their dissatisfaction 


with the results achieved 


up to this time 


Required Deposit 
Reduced in Sales 
Of Laid-Up Fleet 


Shipping Board Announces 
Changes in Policy; In- 
ventory Items to Be 
Charged. 


A new policy as to sales of the Govern- 
the fleet 
lying at scattered ports, which will allow 


ment-owned craft in “laid-up” 


private purchasers of these vessels here- 


after to advance 10 per cent instead of 25 


per cent of the purchase price, has been 


announced by the United States Shipping | 


Board. 
The 

tion 

policy 


board 
along statement of 
that, otherwise stipulated, 
the purchasers shall be charged for what 
the board termed “inventory items,” or 
auxiliary or accessory material, according 
to standard list prices now being formu- 
lated by the board. These new policies, 
it was stated, will govgrn the sales of the 
remaining ships of the laid-up fleet, which 
comprises between 600 and 625 vessels at 
this time. 

The board’s announcement of this policy, 
effective July 29, was as follows: 

T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


formally 
with 


announced this 
another 
unless 


ac- 


The Shipping Board at a meeting today 
adopted the policy of, requiring on ships 
sold from the laid-up fleet a minimum of 
10 per cent cash, balance over period of 
10 years, instead of the previous require- 
ment of 25 per cent cash, 
equal annual payments. 

They also adopted a policy that here- 
after all buyers, unless the terms of sale 
provide otherwise, be charged for inven- 
tory items according to standard lists now 
in course of preparation.” 

Testimony Before Committee. 

Explanatory of the subject, the Shipping 
Board confirmed testimony given before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
at an executive session, during the recent 
session of Congress, relating to the sales 
of ships of the Laid-up Fleet, the manner 
of their sale and the expense of the Tied-up 
Fleet. The Ship Sales Department of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation negotiates 
the sales of the ships subject to the final 
approval of the Shipping Board. During 
the Congressional committee's hearing, of- 
ficials of the Shipping Board and of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation referred to 
the sales of 68 of the la#d-up ships to indi- 
viduals, and the,sales of three lines, the 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, the Ameri- 
ean-South African Line and the Pan- 
America Line, up to the beginning of 
February. 

Captain Crowley, 


balance in 


then president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, told the 
committee that ‘Many of these’ ships 
which have been sold have been put into 
use in connection with the Florida boom.” 

Cc. D. Gibbons, financial examiner of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, explained 
that “the restriction is that the ships sold 
must be kept under the operation of the 
American flag. They cannot transfer them: 
from flag operation,’ he added. ‘‘They can 
put them under the American flag 
wherever they want them but they must 


keep them under the American flag opera- | 
tion. There are certain sales requirements, j; 
They make a 25 per cent deposit (now made | 


10 per cent) and they pay for them in five 
or 10 equal installments. I do not think 
you can find half a dozen cases where they 
are behind in their payments.” 

“On the lake type of ships,’’ Capt. Crow- 
ley, who has since left the Government 
service, said, “there was an average price 
of about $28,000. Some of them went as 
high as $35,000. These were ships sold to 
private individuals. 

“The ships the Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil Line freight ships, and the 
ships on the American-South African Line 
were also freight ships. The ships on the 
2an-America Line, which was sold to the 
Munson Line, are passenger ships.” 

Mr. Gibbons explained some of the de- 
tails of these sales. “The Pan-America 
Line, which included four passenger 
ships,."” he said, ‘‘was sold for total of 
$4,104,000. The American-South Africa 
Line, which had five cargo vessels, was 
sold for total of $780,019.50. That, I 
think, is average of $18.10 per dead- 
weight ton. The Pacific-Argentine-Brazi! 
Line had cargo vessels and that 
sold for $295,600, or an average of $5.75 
per ton. The America Line’ ships are 
passenger ships and the others are cargo 
ships.”’ 

Passenger Ships Bring Most. 

Capt. Crowley said the passenger ships 
brought the most money per ton. 

“The Pan-America Line,’’ Mr. Gibbons 
resumed, ‘was sold to the Munson Steam- 
ship Line, who had been operating them 
for our The terms of payment 
were cent with the bid and 221 
per cent of the price on each vessel, when 
delivered them, which made per 
cent total cash payment. The balance is 


on 
were 


a 


a 
an 


six was 


” 


uccount, 


2142 per 


to 26 


; several 


10 |! 


centage of profits. 


| match 





j; operators are required to make a 


DAILY. 


German Match Trade 
Now Controlled by 
Big Swedish Trust 


Powerful Group Manufactures 
More Than Fifty Per Cent 
of World’s Pro- 
duction. 

It has been reported that a marketing 
agreement has been reached between the 


Swedish Match Trust 


match manufacturers 


and the German 


not already con- 


trolled by Swedish interests, states a dis- 
to the 


patch of Commerce 


Attache T. O. Klath at 


Department 
from Commercial 
Stockholm. 
The German match market, which for 
years suffered considerably 
flooded 


goods and the price level has reached the 


from 


searcity of goods, is now with 


lowest point on record, according to ad- 


vices to the Department of Commerfe from 
Paul Berlin. 
The situation is reported to be due to an 


Vice Consul Bowerman at 
overproduction on the part of German pro- 
ducers and to the growing influence of a 
foreign capitalistic group, the so-called 
Swedish Trust, on the other. 

This overproduction was the natural 
sult of the decision of the German Govern- 
ment in 1919 to withdraw the compulsory 
for the 


New 


contingency introduced 
match industry in 1909. companies 
and extensions of plants were the result 
of this step, but the utilization of all these 
plants to their full capacity was only pos- 
sible temporarily by means of extensive 
exports promoted by inflation dumping 
prices, and was bound to be influenced in 
an unfavorable manner by the stabilization 
of the currency. But it is said in Germany 
to be not unlikely that, despite all diffi- 
the German match industry, like 
many other German industries, would 
have again found a sound basis for a nor- 
mal development had not the active com- 
petition of the Swedish interests made it- 
self felt in 1920. 


German 


culties, 


so 


trust, which 
protective 


This Swedish was formed 
in 1903 against 
the growing Japanese competition on the 
domestic market, has developed into a 
powerful organization that today governs 
the match markets of many countries 
where state monopolies do not exist. <Ac- 
cording to its business report for 1925, this 
trust, the Svenska Taendsticks Akticbela- 
get, with stock capital of 493 million 
Swedish kronen, controls more than 50 per 
cent of the world’s match production. 
Poland, Peru, and Portugal, the govern- 
ments have granted a monopoly the 
trust against payment of certain per- 
The first step towards 
of the German market was the 
acquisition of the majority of shares in the 
firm of Stahl & Noelke A.-G. at Cassel and 
the Deutsche Zuendholzfabriken A.-G. at 
Lauenburg. <A_ firm, the “Allgemeine® 
Zuendholz-Export-Zengrale m. b. H.,’”’ was 
founded at Hamburg which purchased the 
firms of Heinz & Bischof at Coswig: J. G. 
Reichart at Schnfiedeberg: Dr. Roese at 
Aken; and Polar at Ahaus. Two other 
firms of this kind were founded, the one 
also at Hamburg under the name “Mittel- 
deutsche Zuendholdfabrik A.-G.,"". which 
continued rapidly the purchase of German 
and the other at Berlin 
under the name of “Norddeutsche Zuend- 
holz-fabriken A.-G.,"" and completed the 
organization of the Swedish Trust in Ger- 
many. 


as a measure 


a 
In 


to 
a 


control 


factories, 


Commissioner Walsh Sails 
To Inspect European Ports 


Commissioner J. H. Walsh, member of 
the United States Shipping Board, sailed 
for an inspection trip of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation ports in Europe July 31, it 
announced August 2. The Commis- 
sioner sailed on the American Marchant 
Line ship ‘‘American Trader” and will re- 
turn September 21 on the ‘“‘Leuiathan,” it 
was announced. 


was 


The inspection tour Will cover the ports 

and stations of Paris, London, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Southampton and Cherbourg. 
a tine eeienseeniiniren-onnsennssmoneenatnSnionens 
in 15 equal annual at the 
rate of 414 per cent. We have a mortgage 
on the ships."" Capt. Crowley interrupted 
that “they also put up security in the 
amount of $1,000,000." 

“The South African Line of five ships.’ 
said Mr. ‘Gibbons, ‘‘was sold on a basis of 
10 per cent with the bid, 15 per cent on 
delivery of each vessel, and the balance 
in 10 equal annual installments, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent, se- 
cured by a mortgage on those ships. The 
purchaser of the American-South African 
Line was the American South African 
Line (Inc.), new company organized to 
run the service. The actual purchase was 
negotiated by Mr. John M. Franklin. 

“The Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line was 
sold to the American Steamship Company 
at 10 per cent with the bid and 15 per 
cent on the delivery, with the remainder 
in 10 equal annual installments at 4% per 
cent. In addition to keeping these vessels 
on these particular services, which is re- 
sponsible for the concession in price, the 


installments, 


a 


certain 
number of voyages each year. We wanted 
to be sure that they would propérly main- 
tain the services. 

“The Pan-America Line agreed 
operate the line for five years with 
minimum of 21 voyages a year. 
Africa Line agreed to operate for five 
years with minimum of 12 voyages a 
year and the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 
agreed to operate for five years with a 
minimum of 10 voyages a year.” 

It was testified that keeping the 
ships in condition during the existence of 
the mortgage required in 
and that the Shipping Board represen 
tives have the right to inspect them & 
any time. ~ 


to 
the 
The South 


a 


also 


is every case, 
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Railroads 





Seaboard Air Line 


Authorized to Issue 
Mortgage Securities | 


Bonds to Amount of $1.878,- 
095 to Cover Refunding and 
to Amount of $2.114.500 | 
as Pledges for Notes. , | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has made public its report and order, 
dated July 22, authorizing the Seaboard | 


Air Line Railway to issue refunding mort- 


gage bonds in an amount which will 


exceed $1,878,095 when taken at 


not | 
their fair | 
market value at the time of pledge, to be 


pledged under the company's first and con- 


solidated mortgage. 

The decision also authorizes an issue of 
$2,114,500 of bonds under the latter mort- | 
gage, to be pledged as collateral for short 
term notes. 


The text of the report, by Division 4 of 


the commission, follows: 
The Seaboard Air Line 
pany, carrier railroad 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly ap- 
plied for authority under section 
the interstate commerce (i) to 
such an amount of its refunding-mortgage 
bonds as, when taken at their fair market 
value the time of pledge, will not ex- 
ceed $1,878,095.51; such bonds to be pledged 
with the corporate under 
plicant’s first and consolidated 
and | 
(2) To issue $2,114,500 of it and 
consolidated gold 
A, and to pledge and repledge, from time 
bonds as 


Railway Com- | 


a common by en 


20a of | 


act issue 


at 
trustee the ap- 
mortgage; 


first 


mortgage bonds, series 


to time, all or any part of such 


collateral security for any short-term note 
or notes which it may iss *e within the 
limitations of paragraph (9) of section 20a 





without our authoriz 
obtained. 
No objection 


zation haying first been 

tu th> granting of the 

plication has been presented to us. 

The applicant's 
to the 


ap- 


nancial 
as pledge of 
bonds, at their fair market value, with the 

corporate trustee under the first and con- 

Solidated mortgage, and the issue to the | 
public of first consolidated mortgage bonds 

in amounts not exceeding 
penditures for additions and 

have .heretofore been outlined us in 
Bonds of Seaboard Air Line Ry., 82 I. C. 
C. 589, and Refunding Bonds of Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., 90 1. C. C. 359. 

The proposed refunding-mortgage bonds | 
are to be issued under section 4 
paragraph (b) of section 5 of article two of 
the refunding mortgage dated October 1, | 
1909, made by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
Way, a corporate predecessor of the ap- 
plicant to the New York Trust Company | 
and Mortimer N. Buckner, trustees. 

By section four of article two of that 
mortgage, $59,000,000 of bonds are 
served to be issuéd in amounts of not ex- 


arrangements 
refunding-mortgage 


par actual ex- 
betterments 


by 


and sub 


re- 


ceeding $2,750,000 per calendar year for | 
Specific purposes, including reimburse- = | 
ment of expenditures made for additions | 


and betterments. The mortgage provides 
that unused portions of these al- 
lotments accumulate for the benefit of sub- 
sequent years. 

It appears that the applicant has ex- 
hausted all of the allotments for the years 
preceding 1924, and utilized $809,000 
of the 1924 allotment, leaving 
for issue $1,941,000 of that year’s allot- 
ment and the entire allotments for 
calendar years 1925 and 1926. Unde 
paragraph (b) of section five of article two 
$4,000,000 of bonds are provided to be is- 
sued in amounts of not exceeding $1,000, 


annual 


has 
available 


the 


sub 





} Act of 
|} and answers said complaint specifically 


| said 


' some 


| “Havana 





000 at any one time for double-tracking, 
reducing grades, and revising lines of rail- 
road, or in reimbursement of expenditures 
made therefor. 

It appears that $2,797,000 of bonds have 
been issued under this provision, leaving 
$1,203,000 available for issue. 

*There have submitted with 
application schedules of expenditures not 
heretofore capitalized, made during the 
period from January 1 to May 31, 1926, for 
the purposes designated in the refunding 
mortgage, as follows: 

Additions and betterments 
Double-tracking, etc. 


been the 


$1,595,.360.44 


5.07 





Total $1,878,095.51 

The applicant proposes to issue refund- 
ing-mortgage bonds in an amount which, 
when taken at their fair market value, 
will not exceed the total of such expendi- 
tures. All of the refunding-mertgage 
bonds so issued will be pledged by the ap- 
Blicant with the corporate trustee under 
its first and consolidated mortgage dated 
September 1, 1915, made to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and Wil- 
liam C. Cox, trustees, in accordance with 
the requirements of that mortgage. In 
this manner the applicant will dispose of 
or account for all refunding-mortgage 
bonds at their fair market value. 

The applicant's first and consolidated 
mortgage limits the amount of bonds 
which may at any one time be outstand- 
ing to $300,000,000. By section 1 of 
article two of that mortgage, bonds are 
reserved to be issued for the purpose of 
refunding specific obligations, and provi- 
sion is made for the reserving of additional 
bonds for refunding purposes. 

Section 3 of article two provides for the 
issue of bonds to reimburse the applicant 
for expenditures made for various pur- 
poses, including reimbursement for ex- 
penditures for improvements and additions 
and betterments and expenditures for the 
acquisition of the capital stock, bonds, or 
other obligations of any corporation own- 
ing or constructing rolling stock and equip- 
ment or other property suitable for 
in connection with the applicant's 


use 


sys- 


tem, with the proviso that all the stock 
of such corporation, except the shares 
necessary to qualify directors or other 


officers, shall have been acquired or shall 
be thereby acquired and pledged with the 
corporate trustee. 

Schedules have been submitted of ex- 
penditures made by the applicant during 
the period January 1 to May 31, 1926, not 
heretofore capitalized, for purposes desig- 


| Additions 


ats 


sary 
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Of Using Unfair Trade Practices 


Full Text of Answer to Complaint of Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Herewith is continued the full tert 
of the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission, charging unfair trade 
practices by Bayuk Cigars, Ine., 
cigar manufacturers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the answer of the company. 
The complaint as shown in the first 


part of the full te 


2 


sue of August 
alleging Bayuk 
its products trade 
ceptive and 
methods 
The full t 


Paragraph Nine: 


c 


fair of 


merce. 


tended 


xt, printed in the is- 
contains two counts, 
‘igars, Inc., 
marks that were de- 
to un- 
competition com- 


uscd on 
constitute 
in 

ext continucs: 


The above alleged acts 


and practices of respondent are all to the 


prejudice of the public and of respondent's 


competitors, and cor 
of 
intent and meaning 


competition in 


of Congress entitled, 


Trade 


and 


Federal Con 
powers 


poses,’ approved Se 


Wherefore, the p 
Federal Trade Con 
day of June, A. D., 
this its complaint a 


duties, 


nstitute unfair methods 
within the 
of Section 5 of an Act 

“An Act to Create a 
nmission, to its 
for 


°F" 
6, 


commerce 


define 
other 
1914. 
considered, 
this 
here 


and pur- 
ptember 
the 
16th 


Issues 


remises 
nmission, on 
1926, now 


gainst said respondent. 


Full Text of Answer. 


The full text of t 


September 


follows: 


Count One—Paragraph One: 


he respondents’ answer 


follows 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., answering the com- 
plaint herein of June 16, 1926, denies that 
it has been or is using unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce in vio- 
| lation of the provisions of section 5 of said 


6, 1914, or otherwise 


as 


Respondent 


admits the allegations of Paragraph One of 


complaint. 


Paragraph Two: Respondent denies that 


the term 


tobacco of 


trade 


means 


cigar tobacco 


alleged in Paragra 


plaint, the fact being that 


a small portion of ¢ 


tobaccos are not ¢ 
ferred to as 
of the said t 

% 
consuming public 


have considered 


“Havana 


“Havana 


and 


tobacco’’ necessarily 
to the 


else, as 


Cuban growth 
onyone 
of com 


Havana is only 


or to 


ph Two said 
‘uba, and many Cuban 
Known 
tobacco.”” And while 
rade and of the 
for many years may 
still may 


alled or or re- 


some 


consider 


tobacco superior in quality, for 


the manufacture of cigars, to tobacco 
grown elsewhere than on the Island of 
Cuba, many others of the said trades and 


many 





| many others of the consuming public for 
“ears have considered and 


still con- 


sider ‘‘Havana”’ tobacco to be inferior in 
quality, for the manufacture of cigars, to 
tobacco grown elsewhere than on _ the 


Island of Cuba. 
Paragraph Three: 

allegations 

complaint. 
Paragraph Four: 


of Paragraph 


Respondent admits the 


Three of said 


Respondent admits the 


allegations of Paragraph Four of said com- 


plaint. 
Allegation 
Paragraph Five: 


s Are Denied. 
Respondent denies the 


allegations of Paragraph Five of said com- 


plaint and each and 
respondent admit 


nated in the first 
gage, as follows: 
Additions and 1 
ete., 
lien 
mortgage 


prior of 
bett 
lin 
ob 


and 
East Carolina 
Acquisition of 
the Seaboard-Bay 
pany, an equip 
pany, all of 
which is owned 


plicant and pledged with the 


corporate trustee 
gation being 
July 20, 1926, f 
payable to bearer 
with interest at 


a 


5 per cent per annum, which 
the 
the applicant to evidence in- 


was given by 


lines subject 
the 


the 


all thereof, except that 
s that respondent's 
and consolidated mort- 
yetterments, 
to the 
refunding 

$1,878,095.51 

erments to 
es 
ligation of 
Line Com- 
ment com- 
stock 
the 


70,899.70 


of 
by ap- 
obli- 
dated 
$165,700 
on demand 
the ‘rate of 


>; such 
note 


or 


maker to 


debtedness for advances 

used in the acquisition’ of 

equipment and is also to be 

delivered to the corporate 

trustee 165,700.00 
Total 2,114,695.21 


The applicant pr 
500 of first and con 
bonds, series A, to 
for an equal 
tures, 

We find 


that tl 


mortgage bonds and 


dated mortgage 


amount of 


bonds 


oposes to issue $2,114,- 
solidated mortgage gold 
reimburse its treasury 
these expendi- 
ne issue of refunding- 
of first and consoli- 
by the applicant 


as aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 


corporate 


with the public in 


purposes, 


and appropriate for 


and compatible 
which neces- 
and consistent 


terest, is 


with the proper performance by it of serv- 


ice to the public as 
which will not 


a common carrier, and 


impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 


poses. 


An appropriate o 


i. 


Freigh. revenue 
Passenger reven 
Total, including 
Maintenance of 
Maintenance of 


Transportation expenses 
Total expenses, including other 
Net from railroad 


Taxes 


Net after rents 
Average miles o 
Operating ratio 


rder will be entered. 


¢ 





“Havana Ribbon") cigars contain no to- 
bacco made in Havana Cuba. 

Paragraph Bespondent 
knowledge or information sufficient to form 


a belief to the allegation of Paragraph 


or 


Six: denies 


as 


| Six of the complaint that there are among 


to 
sell 


as 


the competitors of respondent referred 
in thereof 


“Havana” 


Paragraph One who 


of 


many 


cigars composed tobacco 


in Paragraph Two thereof defined and who 


rightfully and lawfully represent their 
said cigars to be so composed; or that 
there are others of said competitors who 
sell cigars manufactured of tobacco other 
than said ‘‘Havana’’ tobaceo, who in no 
wise represent that their said cigars are 
composed of said Havana _ tobacco. Re 
spondent denies that respondents acts 
and practices all as in this count of the 
complaint before set out tend to divert 


business from and otherwise to injure and 
prejudice said competitors 

Paragraph Seven: Respondent denies the 
allegation of Paragraph Seven of said com 
plaint and each and all thereof 

Paragraph Eight: Respondent denies the 
Eight of said com 


thereof. 


allegation of Paragraph 


plaint and each and all 


Trade Mark Registered. 


Paragraph Niné: In further answer to 


count one of said complaint respondent 
states that respondent's said ‘‘Havana Rib 
bon" trademark is registered as a trade 
mark for cigars in the United States 
Patent Office, No. 159,728 of January 10 
1922, with its date of first use Septembe1 
18, 1898: a certified copy of the file wrapper 
and contents thereof, respondent will file 
of record herein. The issue of this trade 
mark registration by the United States 


Patent Office constitutes an official decision 





that the coined word ‘“‘Havana Ribbon” is 
not a word descriptive of the ingredients 
of the cigar which it trademarks, nor a 
geographical description of the place of 
manufacture of the cigar or of the place 
where the tobacco is grown, the reason 


being that one of the fundamental axioms 
of the covered by the 
Act of February that neither 
a descriptive nor a geographical word can 
be with the 
exclusively 
for 10 
1905. 


law 
1905, 


trademark 


as 
20, is 


registered as trademark, 


of 


or 


a 

one words used 

its 
preceding February 

Section 5 (b) of said Act of February 
1905, provides specifically: 

“That no mark which consists * * * merely 
words or devices which are descriptive 
the goods with which they are used, or 
the character or quality of 


exception 
applicant 


years 


hy predecessors 


next 20, 


in 
of 
of such goods, 
term, 
shall be registered under the terms of this 
act. Provided further * * * that nothing 
herein shall prevent the registration of 
any mark used the applicant his 
predecessors, or by those from whom title 
to the mark is derived, in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several States 
with Indian tribes which was in actual 
and exclusive use as trademark of the 
applicant, or his predecessors from whom 
he derived title, for 10 years next preced- 
ing February, 20, 1905.” 


or merely a geographical name or 


by or 


or 


a 
€ 


This latter exception is not applicable to 
the Ribbon” 
the thereof 
1898. therefore 
that 
trademark, 
geographical 
Every 


said “‘Havana 
first 

It 
lished fact 
coined 
nor 


trademark, 
was September 
officially 
Ribbon” 
neither descriptive 
any 
in the States 
presumed know each 
and all of the laws thereof, and therefore 
it is legal to 
be deceived registered 
trademark 


as 

18, 
estab- 
1s 


use 
is an 
“Havana 
and 
in 
individual 

conclusively 


a 


sense. 

United 
1s to 
a for 
respondent's 


impossibility anyone 
by 


“Havana Ribbon.’ 


Jurisdiction Challenged. 

The respondent therefore states that this 
matter is res adjudicata as between the 
Federal Trade Commission and respond 
ent, that the Federal Trade Commission 
is without authority to nullify this exist- 
ing and unreversed decision of the United 


States Patent Office, 
Branch 
States, 


which is a Coordinate 
of the Government of the United 
For the foregoing reasons the 
dent respectfully that count one 
of the complaint herein be dismissed, and 


respon- 
requests 


for such other and further relief as in 

law and equity it is entitled to. 
Paragraph Ten: In further answer to 

count one of said complaint, respondent | 


states that in the year 1914, Bayuk Bros., 
Ine., the business predecessors in title of 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., secured a judgment in 


the Court of Common Pleas, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, against Henry 
Heymann Sons, for infringing the ‘Ha- 


vana Ribbon” trade-mark title, a certified 
copy whereof, respondent will file of record 


herein. This also is a judicial decision by 
a court of competent jurisdiction that 
“Havana Ribbon" is a valid trade-mark. 
and not a misleading description, and is 
res adjudicata in favor of the respondent 
herein, wherefore respondent respectfully 
requests that the count one of the com- 
plaint herein be dismissed, and for such 
other and further relief as in law and 


equity it is entitled to. 

Count two—Paragraph One: Respondent 
admits the allegations of Paragraph One 
of said complaint. 


Paragraph Two: While some of the cigar | 





| in 

















CHANGES 





in 
National Banks 


of 
31 





ireau 


July 


Transactions of the 5 Comp- 
troller of the Currency 


announced as follows: 
Applications To Organize Received. 
Mahopac, 


The Mahopac National Bank, 











N. ¥Y., capital, $25,000; correspondent, Ed- 
' ward S. Agor, Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 

The Saxonburg Natior Bank, Saxon- 
| burg, Pa., capital $25,0 orrespondent, 
W. A. Berger, Saxonburg, Fa 

Charters Issued. 
The Traders National Bank Brooklyn 
New York, N. Y pi $500,000 

president, B. P. Van Benthuysen 

First National Bank in Mount Clemens, 
Mich., capital $200,000; esident Henry 
Stephens; cashier, Charlies R. Waltérs. 
trade and consuming Pp alleged in 
Paragraph Two of sa omplaint, have 
for many years considered and still con 
sider “Cuban’’ tobacco he inferior in 

| quality for the manufa of cigars, to 
tohaeco grown elsewh: than on the 
Island of Cuba. 

Paragraph Three: Res lent admits the 
allegations of Paragrap Three of said 
complaint. 

Paragraph Four: Res} ient admits the 
allegations of Paragra} Four of said 
complaint 

Paragraph Five: Respondent denies the 
allegations of Paragraph Five of said com 
plaint and each and thereof, except 
that respondent admit t respondent's 
“Mapacuba”’ cigars are ed of a mix- 
ture of tobaccos containing * certain 
amount and proportion (‘uban” tobac 
co mixed with another amount and pro 
portion of tobacco grown elsewhere than 
on the Island of Cuba 

Paragraph Six: Respondent denies the 
allegations of paragrap ix of said com 
plaint and each and all thereof. except that 
respondent admits that respondent's 
“Mapacuhba"’ cigars conta partly Cuban 
tobacco and partly other tobacco 

Denies Acts Injure Competitors. 

Paragraph Seven: Respondent denies 
knowledge or inform sufficient to 
form a belief as to the ation of para- 
graph seven of the complaint that there 
are among the competitiors of respondent 
referred to in paragrap ne thereof many 
who sell cigars composed of “Cuban” to- 





bacco as in paragraph two thereof defined 


and who rightfully and lawfully represent 
their said cigars to be s nposed: or that 
there are others of said competitors who 
sell cigars manufactured in part of said 
“Cuban” tobacco and in part of tobacco 
other than said ‘Cuba tobacco and of 
which cigars said last named tobacco is the 
principal and predomi: ng element and 


ingredient, who in nowise represent the 
“Cuban tobacco as Paragraph Two 
thereof defined is ths rincipal and pre- 
dominating element and ingredient in their 
Said cigars. Respondent denies that ze 


spondent's acts and | 
count of the comp! 
to divert 
injure and prejudice said competitors 

Paragraph Eight: Respondent denies the 
allegations of Paragraph Eight of said com- 
plaint and cach and all thereof 

Paragraph Nine: Respondent the 
allegations of Paragraph Nine of said com- 
plaint and each and all thereof. 


actices all as in this 
it before set out tend 


business from and otherwise to 





denies 





Paragraph Te1 In further answer to 
count two of said complaint respondent 
states that respondent's said ‘“Mapacuba” 








trade-mark is 1 stered aS a trade-mark 
for cigars in United States Patent 
Office, No. 150.731, of January 19, 1922, 
with its date of first use November 17, 


1916, a certified copy of the file wrapper 


and contents whereof, respondent will file 
a record herein. The issue of this trade 
mark registratior the United States 
Patent Office constitutes an official deci- 
sion that the coined word ‘‘Mapacuba” is 





not a word descriptive of the ingredients 
of the cigar which it trade-marks, nor a 
geographical description of the place of 
manufacture of the cigar or of the place 
where the tobacco is grown, the reason 
being that one of > fundamental axims 
of the trade-mark law as covered by the 
act of February 20), 1905, is that neither 
a descriptive nor geographical word can 


be trade-mark, 


rds 


registered 
one exception 


as with the 


of used 


exclusively 





by applicant or predecessors for 10 
years next preceding February 20, 1905. 
Section 5(b) of said act of February 20, 
1905, provides spe ally 

“That no mark which consists * * * 


merely in words or devices which are de- 
scriptive of the goods with which they are 
used, or of the cl quality of 
such goods, or merely a geographical name 
or term, shall registered under the 
terms of this act: Provided, further * * * 
that nothing herein shall prevent the reg- 
istration of used by 
cant or his predecessors, 


aracter or 


be 


any mark the appli- 
or by those from 
whom title to the mark is derived, in com- 
merce with foreign 
several States or wit 
was in actual and ex 
mark of the applicant, or his predeces- 
sors from whom derived title, for 10 
years next preceding February twentieth, 
nineteen hundred five.” 
Trade Mark Called Coined Word. 

This latter exception not applicable 
to the said ‘“‘Mapacuba” trademark, as the 
first thereof November 17, 1916. 
It is therefore an officially established fact 
that coined trade mark, 


nations or among the 
Indian tribes which 
uSive use as a trade- 


is 
wa 


use 


“Mapacuha” i 





were | 


The Federal Reserve Board's weekly aggregated $2,602,042,000 on July 28 as 
condition statement of 699 reporting mem | compared with $2,620,952,000 on July 21 
ber banks in leading cities as of July 28, | Demand paper constituted $1,938,039,000 
made public \ugust 2, shows declines of | of the total on July 28 and $1,941,115,000 
$7.000,000 in loans and discounts, $12, on July 21; time loans amounted to 3664,- 
000,000 in investments, and $74,000,000 in | 003,000 July 28 and $679,837,000, July 21 
net demand deposits, and an increase of | The loans were divided: for the account of 
$15,000,000 in borrowings from the Federal the reporting banks, $933,881,000, July 28 
reserve hanks | as compared with $954,368,000, July 21; for 

Member banks in New York City re- | the account of out-of-town banks, $1,014,- 
ported reductions of $2,000,000 in loans and 859,000, July 28 as against $1.018,361,000 on 
discounts, $14,000,000 in investments, and July 21, and for the acount of others, 
$41.000,000 in net demand deposit, and an | $653,302,000, July 28, and $648,223,000, 
increase of $17,00,000 in borrowings from | July 21 
the Federal reserve bank Holdings of United States securities and 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including of other bonds, stocks and securities de 
United States Government obligations, | clined $6,000,000 each relatively small 
were $9,000,000 below the previous weck's | changes only in these Items being reported 
total, a decline of $29,000,000 in the New by banks in any of the reserve districts 
York district being partly offset by rela Net demand deposits were $75,000,000 be 
tively small increases in other districts. | low the July 21 total, the principal re- 

“All other’ loans and discounts in ductions oceurring in the following dis 
creased $2,000,000 during the week, the , tricts New York, $48,000,000; Chicago, 
principal changes in this.item being an in $16,000,000; San Francisco, $11,096,000, and 

| crease of $19,000,000 in the New York | Cleveland, $10,000,000. Banks in the Rich- 

district and a reduction of $8,000,000 in the mond district reported an increase of 

Chicago district Total loans to brokers | $7,000,000 in this item 

and dealers, secured by stocks and bonds, Borrowings from the Federal reserve 

made by member banks in New York City banks increased $15,000,000 at all report- 

were $19,000,000 below the July 21 total ing banks and $22,000,000 at banks in the 

loans for their own account and for ac New York district 

count of out-of-town banks having de- Table of Resources. 

oo ——— on, See Serer: Meee Following is the Federal Reserve Board's | 

: cee loans for others increased | table of principal resources and liabilities 

reer of the twelve Federal reserve banks and 
Loans Show Decline. showing comparative data for the week 

The total loans to brokers and dealers ending July 21 and July 29, 1925, last vear, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made by re 1s well as totals for the week for which 
porting member banks in New York Cit; the reports were made: 

(In thousands of dollars.) 
All reporting member banks 
July 28 July 21 July 23 
1926 1926 1925 
Number of reporting banks 699 699 730 
Loans and discounts, gross 

Secured by L. S. Government obligations... 148.023 146.115 158.943 

Secured by stocks and bonds 5,447,234 5.458.052 5,045,326 

All other loans and discounts ee §,380,328 8.378.540 §,012,881 

Total loans and discounts his Cees 13,973,585 13,982,707 13,217,150 
Investments 
UL. S. Government securities 2,509,665 2,515,876 2,555,436 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 3,142,020 3,148,260 2,950,624 
TOtR! WMVESMOMIS .. ssi cis sccccccceess 5,651,685 5,664,136 5,506,060 
Total loans and investments 19,627,270 19,646,843 18,723,210 
Reserve balances with F. R. Banks 1,632,338 1,634,704 1,605,774 
Geer Ml WIRE hes AS eee ede Dali eeewan 276,062 275,888 273,039 
Wet demand deposits ... 2... ccc cise ccceccceges 12,846,279 12,921,388 12,818,121 
ER CARIES = 2718.5 oar ae b's T ake ae Sake Me 5,690,784 5,689,360 5,174,141 
Government deposits 142,716 142,718 71,760 
Bills payable and redis. with F. R. Banks: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 178,277 147,041 171,640 
All other 116,279 p $8,231 


Trade Practice 








Federal Reserve 
Banks 


rs ee 
| Report of Federal Reserve Board 
Reveals Increase in Borrowings | 


ARLY 
INDEX 


LE 





Statement as of July 28 Also Shows Decline in 


Loans and Discounts, 





Total borrowings from F. R. Banks 





Tariffs on Household Goods 
Suspended by I. C. C. Order 


15196 
The 


has s 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
spended, from July 30 until Novem- 
. the tariff 
schedules which propose to restrict the 






ber operation of railroad 


present freight rates on household goods 
carloads, from New Orleans, La., and 
points grouped therewith to points In 


territory, to apply only on traffic 
from beyond This will the effect 
f applying higher class rates from New 
proper. 


southern 
have 


oO 


Orleans, La., 





Appeal for Passenger 
Stations Is Dismissed 


15283 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the dismissal of a com- 
plaint filed by Peter Witt, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, which had asked the commis- 
sion to require the New York Central Rail- 
road and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
| cago & St. Louis Railway to construct two 
additional passenger stations in the west 
end of Cleveland. The commission finds 
that is without power to require car- 
riers to construct passenger stations ‘‘un- 


| an 


der conditions such as are presented here.” 
and neither descriptive geographical 
in an} 

Ever) 
conclusively 


nor 
sense. 
individual in the United States is 
presumed to know each and 
of the laws thereof, and therefore it 
a legal impossibility for anyone to be 
deceived by respondent's registered trade- 
mark ‘‘Mapacuba.” 
The respondent 
this matter 
the Federal 
respondent, 


is 


therefore states that 
adjudicata between 
Trade Commission and the 
that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is without authority to nullify this 
existing and umeversed decision of 
United States Patent Office. 
Coordinate Branch of the Government 
the United States. 

For the foregoing reasons the respondent 
respectfully requests that count two of the 


is res as 


the 


which is a 


of 


complaint herein be dismissed, and for 
such other and further relief as in law 
and equity it is entitled to 








| 


and Demand Deposits. 














294,556 











DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, July 30. 





Receipts. 


Customs receipta $2,106,451.31 


Internal-revenue receipts: 








Income tax 1,216,394.23 
Miscel. internal revenue 1,193,499.02 
Miscellaneous receipts 4,320,632.88 
Total ordinary receipts 8,836,977.44 
Public debt receipts 19,600.00 
Balance previous day 218,236,073.81 
a eeowes Ss 

Total oo. 227,092,651.25 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures 








Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts : 
Panama Canal 3: 2 
Operations in special ace’ts 228,367.49 
Adjusted service certif. fund 61,904.00 
Civil service retirement fund 16,085.63 
Total ordniary exp'diture 8,722,350.93 
Other pub. debt exp’ditures 113,355.40 
Balance today 218,256,944.92 











Total 227,092,651.25 


Hocking Valley Would Issue 
$6.000,000 in Secured Notes 


The 
plied 
mission for 


Hocking 
to 


Valley Railway has ap- 


the Interstace Commerce Com- 


authurity to issue $6,000,000 


in six months 5 per cent secured gold 


notes and to pledge as collateral security 
therefor 


$7,500,000 of general mortgage 


bonds. 
The proceeds are to be used to retire a 
like 


amount of 
is 


notes maturing on Sep- 
tember 





Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. C. C. 


Union Pacific Railroad. 











June 6 Months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
5 Pale a a Mis Se weeeeeee 6,202,070 5,664,726 36.315,488 32,535,471 
Pn Sciasnekee. whacked ‘ 1,662,119 1,721,483 7,706,881 7,937,112 
other revenue............ 8,800,110 8,302,947 48,624,384 44,934,718 
MN pt ah ba ed a dasa d 1,379,307 1,139,956 6,288,899 5,098,653 
eS ea a a 1,965,870 1,545,765 11,158,615 9,803,617 
6oscbeeas eeoee 2,316,192 2,093,103 13,710,049 12,880,989 
ceeds tsetes 6,405,000 5,497,354 35,039,758 31,461,232 
GUae ssw trae es Pe whe ‘ 2,395,110 2,805,593 13,584,626 13,473,486 
Pee eeas teaees boRS saecescace’ 220,608 3,408 4,182,844 3,900,981 
rere ee se sas ens 1,684,083 2,280,373 9,397,394 9,568,360 
<P eek ee ease cade ewe 1,455,857 2,202,161 8,800,439 9,460,471 
NED is knabe ke kand owns 3,691.00 3,687.55 3,690.40 3,687.52 
Dine Re he sabe bad 72 662. 72.1 70.0 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 





June 6 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,438,312 1,320,226 8,609,405 8.049.154 
577,104 581,966 2,344,990 2,395,000 | 
2,238,628 2,119,529 12,031,866 11,488,015 
319,354 284,585 2,393,348 1,869,200 | 
396.364 356,305 2,440,279 2,294,251 | 
591,870 658.311 3,762,650 
1,614,478 1,526,602 9,951,321 
624,150 592.927 2,080,045 
131,965 134,661 795,153 : : 
492,146 458,266 1,280,690 402, 
389,767 380,962 751,885 967,455 
1,207.89 1,207.90 1,207.89 1,207.90 
72.1 72.0 $2.7 89.6 


| 





Oregon Short Line Railroad. 














June 6 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,211,633 1,876,155 18,307,136 11 319,180 | 
477.378 2,076,026 2,214,121 | 
2,9 2,570,390 16,633,393 14,864,411 | 2 
4 532,901 3,025,123 2,518,015 | 
4 458.405 3,137,367 2,890,336 | 
§ 767,873 5,017,701 4,778,087 | 
2.8 1,984,828 5,861 11,479,336 
&: 585,562 032 3,185,075 | 
2 227.227 5,913 lL. 
469,004 358,313 986 B 
485.404 313,494 3 1 
2,537.14 2,444.34 2,513.75 2 
71.8 17.2 75.3 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 






Railway. 
June 6 Months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,539,840 1,456,077 9,141,634 8,917,636 
444,953 504,402 2,399,091 2,582,841 
2,185,269 2.139.352 12,516,758 12,448,031 
403,336 336,554 1,775,883 1,487,802 
418,191 431,844 2,444,387 2,516,871 
$56,383 885,700 5,531,161 5,611,771 
1,793,968 1,771,897 10,474,170 10,297,050 
391,301 367,455 2,042,588 2,145,981 
101,373 121,609 659,138 732,732 
SR.GR1 243,655 1,375,495 1,400,595 
244,797 194,485 1,088,322 1,955,844 
1,841.76 1,841.76 1,841.76 1,841.76 
$2: $2.8 $3.7 $2.8 
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Economic Outlook 


In Holland Said 
| To Be Favorable 


Balanced Budget Practically 
| Assured; Currency Stable, 

| Trade Commissioner 
Asserts. 








|} Fundamental soundness’ characterizes 


| the economic situation in the Netherlands, 
Assistant Trade 
| Commissioner of the Department of Com- 
; merce The Hague, just 4r- 

rived in Washington on leave of absence. 

Since the introduction of the gold- standard 
year and a half ago, according to 
Mr. McKenney, the currency of the coun- 
try has been stable, and the balanced bud- 
get practically assured for the year makes 
the present financial outlook ‘‘most favor- 
| able.” 

Mr. McKenney, in a statement, continues: 

High taxation continues constitute a 
| drawback the general situation, but a 
larger surplus of revenues thus far this 
year is believed to be hopeful sign for 
reductions within the near future, Mr. Me- 
Kenney states. 
Affected by Neighbors. 

Dutch trade and industry are dependent 
for the most part upon conditions in the 
neighboring countries, particularly Ger- 
many At present generally improved 
| conditions in the hinterland are reacting 
| favorably upon Dutch interests but for the 

moment this is being more than offset by 

the consequences incident to the 
development of the countries to 

of the Netherlands. The de- 
preciated franc is being felt keenly in the 
Netherlands, both by the import as well 
as the export trade. One of Holland's im- 
portant the shoe and leather 
trade, affected particularly and 
manufacturers of those products are 
finding it necessary to curtail pro- 
duction minimum, according to Mr. 
McKenney. Consequently there is a notice- 
able increase of unemployment in that in- 
dustry. 

The cotton textile industry likewise 
experiencing keen competition from 
countries with depreciated currency. 

The Netherlands textile industry is meet- 
| ing strenuous competition on the part of 
| Japanese producers in the Dutch East 
| Indies. The Dutch meat industry is badly 
affected at present the recent British 
embargo placed upon fresh meat originat- 
| ing in Holland. 


says Philip E. McKenney, 


at who has 


about a 


to 


to 


a 


serious 
economic 


|} the south 


industries, 
is being 
the 
now 


to a 


is 
the 


by 


Monongahela Railway Asks 


Permit to Buy Stock 
| a FT 5 
| The Monongahela Railway has applied 
| to the Interstate Commerce. €om- 
| mission for authority to acquire control 
| of the Chartiers Southern Railway by pur- 


chase of 270 shares of its capital stock 
for $27,000, and by lease. The company 
; also asked authority to acquire control of 
the Indian Creek & Northern Railway by 
purchase of its stock for $759,655 from the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and by lease, and also 
to lease the Catawba branch and part of 
the Paw Paw branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. The company also asked for au- 
thority to operate over the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Brownsville 
| Junction to Millsboro, Pa. The capital 
stock of the applicant is owned by the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 





| Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


Tyese, and our letter of credit 
| and investment services. are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 
WaHen Your BANK 
CoMPLETES AN Export SHIPMENT 





THE EQUITABLE 
| TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Homie Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 


District Representatives 





Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


eee =." 








The United States Daily 
offers advertisers daily 
contact with INFLU- 
ENTIAL AMERICA. 
Its readers of distinc- 
tion are located in a 
thousand and eighty-one 
cities ‘throughout the 
Nation. 
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Circuit 


Courts of Appeal 


Insurance Policy — 
Not Invalidated by 
Statement of Risk | 


- 


Court Holds That No Evidence 
Is Presented to Show Ap- 
plicant Knew He Had 
Fatal Disease. 


N. W. MvuTwau Lire INSURANCE Co, v. WIG- 
cins; District Court, OREGON, 


In a suit by the Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company v. Marion Wig- 
gins, individually and as Executrix and 
Trustee under the will of W. B. Wigsins, 
deceased, to cancel a policy of insurance, 
4t was held that a statement made by the 
insured, upon application for 
as to his physical condition, 
sentation and not 


insurance, 
was repre- 


warranty. 


a 
a 
Opinion of Court. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Carey & Kerr and Charles A. Hart, Port- 
land, Ore., for plaintiff. Sidney J, Graham 
and Roy Shields, Portland, Ore., for de 
fense. R. S. Bean, District Judge: 

This is a suit to cancel a policy of in- 
surance issued by the plaintiff on the life 
of William B. Wiggins, on the ground 
that the assured knowingly made certain 
false statements to plaintiff's medical ex- 
aminer, concerning the 
health. 


of his 


condition 


The policy was issued on May 7, 1924, 
‘and Wiggins died.on September 4 follow- 
Ing. On March 19, 1924, he made appli- 
cation to plaintiff for insurance on his 
life, and submitted himself to examination 
by its medical examiner, Quring which he 
made. answer to certain questions pro- 
pounded to hmi by the medical examiner, 
as follows: 

10: (a) When were 
to the house by illness 
nature? A. Never that 

(b) When did you last consult a physi- 
cian and for what? A. 1924, two weeks ago 
for general examination. 

(c) Have you fully recovered 
in good health? A. Yes. 

(d) Give the name and address of the 


physician who attended you? <A, Dr. A. W. 
aird. 


you confined 
How long? What 


[ remember. 


last 


now and 


(e) Give name of your 
tendant? A. 


(f) Are you willing that your physician 
should be consulated in 
health? A. Yes, 


usual medical at- 
Same. 


regard to your 
11. Have you had any illness or disease 

or acgident during the last 10 years not 

mentioned above? <A. No. 

inquiry 


diseases 


In addition, 
certain named 


was made to 
Symptoms, t¢ 
all of which the applicant answered truth- 
fully, and finally: 


18: 


as 


or > 


Have you had since childhood any 

chronic or constitutional disease or severe 

injury not fully set forth above? A, No. 
Untruthfulness Charged. 

It is claimed by the plaintiff that these 
answers, especially to subdivision ec of 
Question 10, and Questions 11 and 18, were 
untrue and known to be untrue by the 
assured at the time he made them: and ir 
fact he was not then in good health but 
was, and had been for several years prior 
thereto, afflicted with myelogenous leuke- 
mia, a fatal disease, and which caused his 
death. 


The statements in the application and to 
the medical examiner were representations 
and not warranties, but if they were ma- 
terial and known to the assured to be un- 
true when made, they would void the 
policy without proof of actual conscious 
design to defraud. (Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
of N. Y. vs. Hilton-Green, 241 U.S. 61 

That the material ap- 
parent. The only questions is whether the 
assured knew that they untrue at 
made them. There is no par- 
ticular dispute as to the facts, 


3.) 


answers were is 
were 
the time he 


The assured was about 60 years of age 
at the time he made his applicagion. He 
was then in apparent good h@lth, and 
at the time and had been for many years 
actively engaged in the daily conduct and 
management of a large business with no in- 
dication of illness as far he disclosed, 
or his family or associates knew. 

The medical of 
testified that as he 


as 


examiner 
as far 


the plaintiff 
could observe 
the assured was in good general condition 
for a man of his age; that there was noth- 
ing in his appearance 
dition of illness or disease; 


to suggest a 
that his exam- 
ination did not indicate anything abnormal 
or cause him to make additional inquiry. 


Disease of Years Standing. 


con- 


The assured was then, however, and 
had been for some years afflicted with the 
disease referred to, which is an abnormal 
increase in the white blood corpuscles, 
and regardgd generally by physicians as 
a fatal malady. 

About four years prior to the date of 
his application, had some teeth ex- 
tracted and bled profusely, and upon ex- 
amination of his blood by Dr. Baird. his 
family physician, it was ascertained that 
he was afflicted with the disease alluded 
to. Dr. Baird thereafter treated him for 
some time, and in July, 1922, advised him 
to take X-ray treatments from Dr. Walker. 

Dr. Walker gave him 51 treatments 
from July 15, 1922, until June 23, 1923, 
and four treatments in September of that 
year, and three in February, 1924. 
ing all of this time, reported Dr. 
Baird often every two weeks 
to have an examination made of his blood. 

Neither physician ever disclosed to 
the nature or character of 
made every 
from him. 


he 


Dur- 
he to 


as as once 


him 
his trouble, but 
effort to keep such knowledge 
They frequently, however, dis- 
cussed with him his blood count, and Dr. 
Baird at one time told him that he had 
anaemia, and probably used the word 
“chronic’’ in discussing the matter with 
him. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am satisfied 
plaintiff has not shown by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the assured 
knew his answers to the questions 
cerning his health to be untrue. 


con- 


The presumptien is that his representa- 
tions and statements made to the medical 
examiner were true. ae RB Col, Pa. 
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Seizure of Liquor 


Upheld on Appeal 


Circuit Court Declares Search 
Without Warrant Was Legal in 
Case in Michigan. 


Guanestmo V. Unitep STATES; Circuit Court 
or ArreaLs, Srxtu Cincu!tT. (No, 4609.) 
A search and seizure of large quanti- 

ties of whisky and beer, found in a barn 

and without a search warrant, 

Was not an unreasonable search, the Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, held 

in the case of Ganto Guaresimo y, United 

States, in his writ of error to the Dis- 

trict Court, Eastern District of Michigan. 


garages, 


The full text of the decision follows: 


Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges. 

Per Curiam: The question chiefly ar- 
gued whether Federal officers far 
participated in a search and seizure (with- 
out search Warrant) as to make the intoxi- 
cating liquors found and seized inadmis- 
sible in evidence in Federal court by 
reason of the fourth and fifth Amend- 
ments. That question does not arise upon 
this record. 


is so 


Guaresimo owned 
(but only in 
be fenced aS one enclosure. 
ran through from one street to the next, 
thus forming two fronts. Scattered about 
thereon were four dwellings, apparently 
occupied by many tenants, one large barn 
and three garages, The lived in 
part or all of one dwelling. No one garage 
belonged particularly to that house, An- 
other dwelling used as a 
near beer Observing suspicious 
light therein, in and found 
several men drinking beer which, the offi- 
cers say, Was intoxicating. Finding only 
two kegs, and looking about for the source 
supply, and throwing lights through 
windows of the barn and garages, 
they saw liquor packages in great quanti- 
ties, Entering these buildings, they found 
in the barn and in two garages a total 
of 1080 cases of beer (in each building of 
and 254 cases 
reason to think 
and garages 
or that 
The claim 
appurtenant 
which Guare- 


adjacent city 
brief) to 
The property 


seven 


lots said counsel's 


owner 


basement was 


saloon. a 


Officers went 


of 
the 


forbidden alcoholic content) 
of We 
that this search of 
Was without 


whisky. see no 
the 


reasonable 


barn 
cause a 
search warrant was necessary. 
that all these buildings were 
to the particular house in 
simo lived, because within the curtilage. 
not call for attention. It 
could be made as well by any of the ten- 
ants in any of the other 

The of various of liquors 
in the three separate buildings sufficiently 
supported three separate indictments and 
sentences. 

The judgment 
forthwith. 

June 30, 


does serious 


houses, 


storage lots 


is affirmed. Mandate 
1926. 


1343.) The burden is on 
show to the contrary. 
The action and conduct of the assured 
negative amy idea that he knew he was 
not in good health. He, of course, knew 
that he had frequently consulted his fam- 
ily physician and received treatment but 
he evidently believed that that was, as he 
said to the e€xaminer in answer to Ques- 
tion 10 “for general examination.” 
Regularly At His Work. 
about his office regularly, at- 
tending to his business every day. Shortly 
prior to his application he increased his 
business activities and incurred large ob- 
ligations. the year prior to his last 
illness in July, 1924, he was not away from 
his office account of illmess, except, 
perhaps, one-half day in April, 1922. 


the plaintiff to 


He was 


For 
on 


At the 
for, 


time the insurance was applied 


he was his 


and 


contemplating extending 
his last will and testament 
Was not executed until August 1, 1924. In 
short, at the time the 
made, he believed, and 
that 


application 
had every 
in normal health. 


was 
reason 
to believe, he was 
There was nothing in his appearance or 
conduct to indicate the contrary. His dis- 
ease an not ordinarily 
be 


was insideous one, 
a layman. 


by 


manifest to 
ascertained 
of his blood. 


It could only 
microscopic examination 


It is not shown that he knew the signi- 
ficance of it. His answers that he was 
in good health and that he had no illness 
or disease Guring the past 10 years, and 
that he had childhood had 
chronic or Constitutional disease were only 
expressions of his belief, all that was 
required of him was good faith in making 
such answers, and that, I think, was the 
Moulor vy. Am. L. Co, 11 U. S. 
35; Mutual. L. Ins. Co. Hlurni 240 Fed. 
Ww: SF. Be Ths 6 Moats, 207 Fed. 


not since any 


and 


cause, Ins. 
V; 
26: 


Oo. V. 


age 
So). 


Good health and freedom from ase 
to him meant ability to continue from day 
to day with his business affairs without 
interruption and without impairment of 


his strength or physical condition. 


dise 


He was only asked 
when he last consulted 
for what. This he answered truthfully. 
No inquiry was made as to previous con- 
sultations. If there had been, I have no 
doubt that he would have answered truth- 


by the examiner 


a physician and 


} fully. 


He gave the name of his regular physi- 
cian, and signified a willingness that 
might be consulted, thus evidencing his 
good faith, and his belief that he was not 
suffering from any illness or disease. 

As stated by Judge Harland in the Mou- 
lor case (Supra): 

“In the 
stipulations 
tion it 


son took 


he 


absence of explicit unequivocal 
such an interpreta- 
should not be inferred that a 
life insurance policy with 
that it should 
paid thereon 
the 
Was, whether 


requiring 
per- 
a the 
distinct understanding 
void and all 


feited if at 


be 
for- 
past, however 
remote, he conscious of the 
fact or not, afflicted with some disease. 

“If those who organize and control life 
insurance Companies wish to exact from 
the applicant, as a condition precedent to 
a valid contract, a guaranty against the 
existence of diseases, of the presence of 
which in his system he has and can have 
no knowledge * * * the terms of the 
contract to that effect must be so clear as 
to exclude 
ot 


premiums 
any time in 


any other conelusion.” 
the opinion that the bill should 


be dismissed, and it is so ordered, 


~ 
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ns urafrce 


Contract Made for Infant Ward by Her Guardian 
HeldNot Binding After Former Attains Majority 


Attorneys Denied/Fee 
In Discontinued Suit 
Court of Appeals Rules Indian 


Girl Had Legal Right to 
Decide Own Course. 


| 
JENNINGS y. CANADY; Circuit CourT OF Ar- 


PEALs, EIGHTHE Coircvit. (No, 7197.) 

Attorneys, employed by the guardian of 
an Indian minor. to bring an action for 
the cancellation of an oiland gas lease, in 
a case characterized as clear, simple and 
wherein their contingent 
$150,000 
the 


uncomplicated, 
fees would amoumt to more than 
were held by 


in case of success, 


Dis: | 
trict Court, Northern District of Oklahoma, | 


Search and 
Seizure 


~-——- 
mitting evidence tending to prove fraud 
in 


the removal of the old guardian and 


in the appointment of a new 

(bo) That the court erred in admitting 
| evidence tending to prove that the contract 
| of employment of appellants was void for 
; fraud; 

(c) That the court erred in finding that 
fraud in the behalves above-mentioned had 
been perpetrated and that such fraud 
| vitiated the contract of employment, and 
| destroyed the lien, if on the 
; of action, and precluded recover, and 
(dq) That the court erred in holding that 
| the contract made by the guardian with 
| the appellants employing them as attor 
neys to prosecute this action did not bind 

the infant after she reached her majority. 


one, 


any, cause 





Obviously, the question whether it was 


| entitled to no part of theamount obtained | error to admit evidence of fraud, is a 


| 


} 


| 


| 





the former Ward who, upon attaining 
her majority, 
which decree Was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
appeal of George H. Jennings et 
Lonzetta Canady et 

The full text Of the opinion follows: 


Mr. B. B. (Mr. Wayne H. 
Lasater, Mr. George H. Jennings and Mr. 
Creekmore Wallace, were with him on the 
brief), for appellants. 

Mr. Don Emery and Mr. John J. Davis 
(Mr. J. V. Frazier, Mr. R. H. Hudson and 
Mrs. H. H. Booth, were with them on the 
briefs), for appellees. 


by 


compromised her claim, 


Circuit 


a. Vi 
al, 


Blakeney 


Before Lewis. “Circuit Judge, 
Phillips, District Judges. 


District 


and Faris 
and 
Judge, 


Faris, delivered 


opinion of the Court. 


the 


From a decree denying their lien, under 
the laws of the State of Oklahoma, for an 
appellants, who 


ease, appealed. 


had 
The 


inter- 
perti- 


attorneys’ fee, 
vened in the 
nent facts follow - 

Lonzetta Canady, a descendant of a 
freedman member of the tribe of Creek In- 
dians, and at the 
original action a rninor, lacking but 87 days 
of her majority. Owned atract of land on 
which there had, some years before, been 
found a valuable oil 
which an oil and 
before been made 
guardian, The 


very basin, and 
Sas lease had some years 
by her father, 


by mesne 


as her 
lease, comvey- 
had come into the hands of the 
Mountain QMil Co, which is, with 


Lonzetta Canady, the appellees herein. 


ances, 
Side 


Much development had been done and was 


still going on, amid there had been taken | her. 


from the infant”s land approximately a 


in the | 


time of commencing the | 


on | 


| corollary which next 


not neces- 


of the two 
| follow. The latter points do 
sarily rule the correctness of the former. 
But if, a matter of law and equity, 
| fraud in thg appointment of the guardian 
| and in the entering into the contract ren- 
| the contract void, then of course evi- 
ef such fraud competent, 
| relevant and admissible. Because no re- 
lief is sought against the former ward, 
| appellants contend that the corporate de- 
| fendant, against whom judgment is 
| sought, cannot attack the orders of the 
county court collaterally, and that the at- 
tack for alleged fraud is collateral at- 
tack. 


points 
as 


ders 


| dence was 


a 


| a 
| 
| 
| Whether the legal difficulty is, that the 
attack is collateral, or whether being di- 
| rect, for that it is in defense of the en- 
| forcement of the lien of an alleged fraudu- 
lent agreement, the of fraud 
being urged by those who have no stand- 
to urge it, we have found it unneces- 
to rule. Casually, it may well 
doubted whether,a defendant can lawfully 
| be heard to question the manner in which 
an adversary obtained 
cute an 


defense is 
| 


} ing 


sary be 


lawyers to 
him. 


prose- 
action against 
| Former Infant Silent. 
On the other hand and “upon one view, 
there is plausibility in the suggestion that 
if a lien on the chose in action be claimed, 
|} such lien must be bottomed the con- 
tract, «and if such contract has been 
fraudulently obtained, some one ought, to 
be heard to raise the question of that 
fraud. It is plain that appellee, the former 
infant, can not 
because no 
and 


| 


on 


question here 
against her, 
against 
judgment 
be free 


raise this 
relief is sought 
judgment can 
The moment 


sought against her 


no be gotten 


such a is 


she will to 


quarter of a million dollars worth of oil. , urge fraud in the making of the contract, 


The royalties frorm this lease had been paid 
as they accrued to the father of the infant 
‘as her guardian. So that at the time mat- 
ters here in controversy arose, this guar- 
dian had some $25,000 deposited in banks to 
the credit of the guardianship. 
Father Removed as Guardian. 
In this situation the father of the in- 


fant was removed as her guardian, ostensi- | 


bly because he Mad not made his annual 
report and had Not filed a new bond, al- 
though no oppertunity was afforded him to 
do either, Upon the removal of the father 
guardian, @amother guardian ap- 
pointed-for the infant, who thereupon en- 
tered into a contract with appellants, em- 
ploying them to bring an action for the 
infant against appellee Mountain State Oil 
Co., to cancel the oil and gas lease and for 
an accounting Of the oil taken from the 
land of the infamt, as also for an account- 
ing by the Prairie PipeLine Co.. for the 
reason, seemimgiy that as 2 common cear- 
rier of oj! it had transported off which had 
been taken from. these lands. 


as 


was 


which the action 
on which it 
bottomed, was 
made by Supreme Court 
homa was violated, for that the lease of 
the land was not sold in open court, and 
that all orders, for the sale of 
and the order @Pproving it were miade on 
the same day that the petition for the sale 
of the lease Was filed. Under the terms 
of the contract for the employment of 
counsel, such COunsel Were to receive, as 
their compesation a contingent fee of i0 
sums Which might be re- 


The ground om 
and 


was to 
was, when 
that Rule 


of Okla- 


be bottomed, 
begun actually 
the 


9 


per cent of all 
covered. 

The ; 
situation, and imevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that the whole plan for 


record presentS a most unsavory 
removing 
the old guardian, appointing a mew guar- 
dian, and of Pringing this 
largely for the purpose of exploiting the 
estate of this mecro infant. this 
as may be, this action was brought in a 
State court by counsel 
upon the ground anid for the purpose stated 


action was 


Sut be 


so contracting 
above, and on the same day the contract 
of employmemt Was made, namely, 
21st day of July, 1923. 

it 


on the 


Obviously, is suggestive that filing 
of the action followed so fast upon the 
heels of the comtract. Thereafter, the case 
as removed from the State Court to the 
Federal court, and no further action was 
taken in it till the infant came of age, on 
October 26, 1923. At once upon 
of age, and im consideration of the 
ment to her Gf $5,000 by appellee, Moun- 
tain State Oi Co., she affirmed the lease 
and 14 days later filed a motion 
miss the case. 
Attorneys File Claim. 

and before any action was 
motion to dismiss, 
and filed an intervening 
case, setting up their al- 
leged lien und® the 
of Oklahoma, priying for 
for some $321,000 and for an aecounting. 
Upon a trial bY the court, who heard all 
the evidence im the case, except such as 
bore upon the Walue of the lease, the court 
found the isSUes against the interveners 
and for the def€ndants, and thereupon sus- 
tained, as a COrollary of that finding, the 
motion of the Plaintiff to dismiss the case 
with prejudice. Whereupon, interveners 
took this apPe@l iu the conventional way. 

Many alleg@d_ errors urged 
grounds’ for reversal. Chief amon 
and deisive f the case are 
tions: 


@ 


V 


a to dis- 


Thereupon, 
had on this 
came into court 
the 


as 


appellants 


petition in 
attorneys 
and 


laws 


are 


thesé 


s 


the cunten 


That the trial court erred in ad- 


the lease | 


coming | 
pay: | 


‘ | 
judgment 





| but that does not aid us in this case. But 
| as forecast whether the answer is, that 
| fraud im the matters of the procurement 
of counsel and in the bringing of the ac- 
tion, can not be urged by the corporate 
appellee, because such matters are none 
| of its business or concern, and because 
; any actual rights it may have can be fully 
| protected in a trial of the the 
merits, we need not rule. The case@n our 
opinion rides off on another theory. 


is 


case on 


Finding it unnecessary to rule on the 
| relevancy of the evidence offered and ad- 
| mitted on the question of fraud, vel non, 
| it does, of course, become to 
| rule whether the admission of such evi- 
dence Regardless of whether 
fraud affect the validity of the 
contract, we think no error was committed 
by the trial court in admitting evidence 
| tending to prove such fraud. 

This 


necessary 


Was error. 
did not 


is sv, because, if there be found 
in the record sufficient competent, relevant 
and material evidence to warrant the judg- 
ment entered in the case, the fact that 
there was admitted evidence which was 
not competent, relevant or material does 
not constitute reversible error. Drexler 
vy. Commercial Bunk, 5 F. (2d) 13: 
Denslow, 270 Fed. 23; Hall v. 

267 Fed. Bodkin vy. 
Fed. 621; Shearer v. Farmers ete. Co., 
Fed. 861, 


Upon principle and on authority of the 
analogous cases we are of opinion that the 
guardian here could not in this case by 
his contract of employment with appel- 
lants bind the ward beyond the termina- 
tion of her infancy, even with the ap- 
proval of the court exercising probate jur- 
| isdiction. No case precisely in point has 
| been called attention the dili- 
of counsel, nor have our own rather 

extensive unearthed any, but 
| pertinent general rules at common law, the 
| logic of and the analogous 


cases seem to lead inevitably to this con- 
clusion. 


Coles 
United 
Edwards, 


Vv. 


| States, 


795; 
265 


262 





to our by 
gence 


researches 


the situation 


Cited. 

As common lay, and evei¥ yet in prac- 
tically all, if not all of the States of the 
Union, a lease of lands made by the guar- 
dian does not bind the ward after the lat- 
ter becomes of age. 28 C. J. 1138; Woer- 
ner’s Guardianship 486. Likewise, at com- 
mon law no contract made by the guar- 
dian for the benefit of the ward or of his 
estate is binding, either on the ward or 
his estate, after he attains his majority. 
28 C. J. 1165; 12 R. C. L. 1128. 

There is some 


Common Law 


authority for the view 
| that @ guardian may, by his contract, bind 
his ward and the latter’s estate after the 
ward reaches his majority, if there exists 
| a statute clearly authorizing this to be 
| done. 28 (. J. 1167 We quar- 
j rel with the latter view; if it is not uni- 
| versally the law when such a statute ex- 
ists, it ought to be the law. But the fairly 
recent of Davis v. Cone, 244 Pac. 
447, Eladdock vy, Bronaugh, 218 Pac. 848, 
and Yarhola y, buling, 207 Pac. 293, rather 
conclusively show that there is not in the 
State of Oklahoma any statute, which 
serves to make the ward liable his 
guardian's contracts, or to make such con- 
tracts binding on either the ward or his 
estate, after the ward attains his ma- 
jority. . 





have no 


cases 


on 


We are not unmindful that this court 
and the Supreme Court of Oklahoma have 
ruled to the contrary in cases involving 
leases of the ward’s land for oil and gas 
exploitation. Mallen v. Ruth Oil Co., 231 
Fed. 845; Cubin Valley Mining Co. v. Hall, 
93 Okla These cases in no wise mili- 
#tZainst the general rule above stated. 

the Supreme Court of Oklahoma how- 


THU. 





tate 


\-‘rhat 


en 


; afte 


Action Involved Claim 
Against Leases on Oil 


Claim .Filed During Minority of 
Creek Later Was Compro- 


mised by Her. 


ever, did not consider that the Hall Case, 
supra, changed or broke down the rule as 
is conclusively shown 


to ordinary leases, 


in the subsequent case of Haddock vy. Bro- 


The reason for the difference in the rule 
and for holding an oil and gas lease bind- 
ing on the ward after he comes of age 
is too obvious to require argument or ex- 
position. However, this reason is fully set 
out in the Mallen Case, supra, Where the 
it and be informed if 
But no 
such reason in favor of binding the ward 
rher majority exists in the instant 
case. In fact, one of appellants, testify- 
ing for himself on the trial nisi, admitted 
that this action would have kept good for 
the 97 days intervening between the day 


curious may read 


its obviousness be yet recondite. 


| naugh, supra. | 
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Bankruptcy 


Wins Superior Claim 


In Bankruptcy Case 


Chattel Mortgagee Held to Have 
Prior Right, Though Mortgage 
Was Not Refiled. 


RUSSELL Vv. MILLER; 
PEALS, SixtTu Circuit. 
The 


Circuit Court or AP- 
(No. 4537.) 
chattel 


possession at the time a bankMptey pro- 


claim of a mortgagee in 
ceeding commenced, though the mortgage 
was not filed at the end of three years as 
required by State statute, 


that 


is superior to 


of the trustee in - Bankruptcy, the 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
held of Alva J. Russell, 
Trusee in Bankruptcy of Guy B. Miller, 
Bankrupt, v. I. N. Miller, from the District 


Court, Northern 


Circuit, 


in the appeal 


District of Ohio. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges, 

Per Curiam: This is an appeal by the 
trustee from an order awarding reclama- 
to By 
of the 


in suit must 


tion a virtue of the 
to 
the 
at 
or 


mortgagee. 
bankruptcy, 
the property 


effect of ereditor hoiding 
the date of the petition execution 


the claim trustee 


be given 
a claim of a 


an 





of making the contract employing appel- 
lants and that on“which the ward came 
of age. * 
Haste Held Unwarranted. 

This_fact, even absent the admission of 
appellants, we judicially notice to be true 
under the law of Oklahoma. No legal 
reason existed for the hurry shown in 
the matter, for the employment of 
counsel on a contingent basis, and for a 
fee which, if the facts and the law be 
as alleged, is exorbitant. For the Stat- | 
utes of Limitations of the State of Okla- 
homa ‘would not have run against the 
ward here, and the point, she 
had ample cash in hand to pay any rea- 
sonable fee: especially in a case like the 


or 


on other 





main case here which, as counsel for ap- 
pellants are here strenuously contending, 
so clear and simple as to fall into 
that category denominated in the vernac- 
ular, “open and shut.” 


was 


Appellants, we repeat, are not seeking 
a judgment against the ward. Such a con- 
tention of personal liability, is not urged, 
and we think no exposition or authority 
is necessary to demonstrate that no such 
liability could possibly be urged. Yet if 
the contract extended beyond the day of 
her majority she became bound personally 
and would yet be bound, in an action ona 
quantum meruit, for the value of the 
services rendered up to the date she com- 
promised the cause of action. Duke v. 





Harper, 8 Mo. App. 296. 

We are of course referring to the situ- 
ation which would have existed at com- 
mon law, absent the Oklahoma statutes 
conferring a lien in favor of the attor- 
ney. It is doubted, however, but it is 
not here necessary to whether 
these statutes at all, or to any degree af- 
fect the common law liability of a client 
who breaches his contract of employment 
by compromising the cause of action be- 
fore judgment. 





decide, 


Appellants seem tacitly to concede that 
they could not sue the ward for their fee, | 
or any part of it; but they insist that 
perforce the statutes of Oklahoma they 
were given a lien on the cause of action, 
or on the amount which plaintiff might 
recover therein, and that this lien con- 
tinued in force and bound the corporate 
appellee after the ward came of age. 

We think this view is unsound. Con. 
ceding that a lien is created by statute 
(Sec. 4100, Okla. Comp. Stats., 1921), it is 
clear that the lien claimed bottomed 
on contract, that is to on the con- | 
tract employing appellants. The contract 
with the aid of the statute creates a lien. 
If there were no statute there would be 
no lien on the client’s cause of action be- 
fore judgment, since there was none at 
common law. R. C. L. 1091 and 1076; 
24 Eng. Rul. Cas. 717. 

Lien Ends With Contract. 


Likewise, if there were no contract there 
can exist no lien. The moment the con- 
tract is at an end the lien ceases. For, if 
the contract be breached by the attorneys, 
e. g., by abandonment of the case, cer- 
tainly the lien would be at an end. When 
this case was compromised, the common 
law. lien had not attached and the statu- 
tory lien had ended, because the contract 
had ended. The guardian no longer had 
power act for the ward at the time 
of the settlement. 


is 


say 


° 





to 


On this sum of $5,000 paid to the’former 
ward, in consideration for the compromise, 
appellants had no lien, because no privity 
existed between the former ward and ap- 
pellants when this money came into her 
hands, or to put it another way,” when 
this compromise fund came into existence. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma in con- 
struing the local statutes of that State 
which confer general powers on. guardians 
to manage and deal, (by and with the 
consent of the county court exercising 
probate jurisdiction), with the property of 
minors, held that these general statutes 
do not confer power on the guardian to 
make a lease of the ward’s agricultural 
| lands for term extending beyond the 
ward's minority. On this question that 
court said in the case of Haddock vy. 
Bronaugh, 218 Pac. 1, c. 848, this: 

“Said guardian had no power 
and said county court had no 
| approve said guardian's lease 
beyond the minority of the ward, and 
therefore said lease, as to the excess of 
the term thereof, after said ward reached 
her majority on April 26, 1917, is void.” 

We have already said that at common 
law, such lease is, as to the _ residue 
thereof after minority ends, voidable by 
the timely dissaffirmance of the ward. But 
appellants contend that the statutes of 
Oklahoma, above-referred to have changed 
| the common law rule. As seen, the case 

of Haddock v. Bronaugh, supra, refutes 

this contention, by language which is un- 
mistakable. 


a 


to make 
power to 


for a term 





a 


Neither does 


homa 


any statute of Okla- | 
incompetent person or j 


‘an infant from dismissing his cause of 


local 


prevent an 


attachment lien. I. N. Miller claims the 
property under a mortgage which had not 
been vefiled at the end of three years 
required by the Ohio statute (Gerera: Code, 
8565). Under the of that State, 
the claim of the chattel mortgage in pos- 
session, though the mortgage 
thus refiled, is superior to the claims of 
creditors with execution or attachement 
liehs levied after the mortgagee took pos- 
session. (Boyer et al. v. Kawwiton 
et al. 85 Ohio St. 104.) 

If therefore this mortgagee was in pos- 
of the property at the time the 
bankruptey proceeding was commenced and 


as 


See. law 


has rot been 


Com.- 
pany 


session 


the trustee's claim thereunder arose, all of 
the other questions cease to be important. 
This is a question of fact; on conflicting 
evidence and inferences to be drawn there- 
from, the District Court found that such 
aid exist. The record 
does not justify us in overruling this find- 
ing. 
The 
costs. 
June 30, 


prior possession 


judgment below is affirmed, with 
1926. 


action without his guardian's 
friend’s consent, when such incompetent 
or infant becomes sui juris. Davis v. 
Cone, 244 Pac. 447. In the above case an 
action was begun by the next friend of an 
incompetent person under guardianship. 
Pending “such action, the incompetent 
plaintiff was restored to competency by an 
order of the probate court. 


or next 


Thereupon, the former incompetent plain- 
tiff dismissed the suit over the protest of 
the next friend. The right so to dismiss 
being squarely in question the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma said: 


“Under the ruling laid down in Yarhola 
vy. Duling, supra, the present action could 
be maintained by the next friend, under 
the allegations of the petition, nowithstand- 
ing the existence of the guardianship, but 
when the county court restored the in- 
competent to competency, neither the 
guardian nor the next friend had any 
further jurisdiction to prosecute the action 
over the objection of the former incom- 
petent, and beyond question the county 
court had the jurisdiction and authority 
to inquire into the mental status of the 
incompetent and if found to be competent 
to so enter its judgment.’”’ 


Upon principle and the analogous cases 
it would seem to follow that a guardian, 
absent a statute, and there seems to be 
none, cannot make a contract employing 
counsel on a contingent basis, which con- 
tract, and the lien thereof, extends beyond 
the date at which the infant comes of 
age. If this is to be done, if possible 
exigencies should seem to require such ex- 
tension, then the extension of the lien 


| ought to be specifically given by a statute 


which should fully protect from undue ex- 
ploitation all parties concerned. 


The question as presented here is a novel 
one, on which directly we have found no 
authority. The matter is one easily rem- 
edied by statute, if the rare cases, wherein 
the exigencies of the situation would seem 
to demand such a rule, shall make such 
a statute expedient. 

Obviously, 
‘which 
favor 
homa, 
1910) 
States 
legal 


Where there is a_ statute, 
tolls the Statutes of Limitations in 
of infants there is in Okla- 
(Sec. 4658, IL. of Okla., of 
and in most, if not all of the 

of the Union, no logical or 
necessity can ever arise for either 
an absolute rule or statute permitting a 
guardian to bind an infant and his estate 
beyond majority in a case like this, or at 
all, save perhaps in those rare cases 
wherein the Statutes of Limitations had 
already begun to run against the ancestor 
of the infant before descent cast, and 
tacking of disabilities is forbidden. We 
are constrained to conclude that the ills 
which might be cured by such a thorough- 
going rule or statute would not com- 
pensate for the ills which would inevitably 
flow from it, some of which this case 
well illustrates. If there is to be such a 
rule, it ought to be such and so elastic 
as to permit the courts to apply it or not, 
according as justice, the good of the ward 


as 


I 


> 
a. 


'and the broad equities of the case up for 


judgment, require, as was done in the 
Mallen Case and the Hall Case, both supra. 
The case at bar is not such a case. 

If it be urged that contract 
‘unconscionable fee does not harm 
fant in case he compromises the 
so much may be conceded; but if the in- 
fant is, as a matter of law, absolutely 
bound by the contract beyond majority, 
then it follows that he is bound whether 
he compromises or not. 

In other words, if the action here had 
proceeded to a final successful judgment 
for the tull amount sued for, the infant 
would, absent fraud, have beén bound to 
pay over more than $150,000 out of the 
money a fee in a case which 
appellants insist is clear, simple and 
complicated, 

Let the case with costs be affirmed, 
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Miners’ Union Held | 
Not Amenable to 
_ Garnishment Suit 


Circuit Court Says Relief Not 
Given by State Law Is 
Unavailable Under Fed- 


eral Statutes. 


! 


Greenwoon Coat Co, et at. v. District No. 
21, Unitep MIN& Workers OF AMERICA ET 
AL.; Distraicr Court, WESTERN DISTRICT 
OF ARKANSAS. (No. 1202.) 

In a suit under Section 7 of the Sherman 
Act and of Section 4 of the Clayton Act, by 
the Greenwood Coal Company, Mammoth 
Vein Colliery Company, Backbone Coal 
Company, Semi-Anthracite Coal Company 
and Blue Hills Coal Company, against 
District No. 21, United Mine Workers of 
America, et al., upon motion to quash an 
attachment and garnishments against va- 
rious individuals and corporations who 
were alleged to have in their hands and 
possession monies belonging to said District 
No. 21, it appeared that the plaintiffs based 
their claim of right to secure the writs of 
garnishment upon Sections 494, 495 and 
503, Crawford and Moses’ Digest’ of 
Statutes of ‘Arkansas. 

Judge Frank A. Youmans 
lows: 

Under said section 494, among other 
grounds of attachment, an attachment is 
authorized when defendant is about to 
remove his property, or a material part 
thereof, out of this State, not leaving 
enough to satisfy the plaintiff's claim, or 
the’claims of creditors. 

Under said section 503 garnishment 
authorized an incident to suit 
attachment. 

Plaintiffs further their claim of 
right in this action and in this court to 
attachment and garnishment upon section 
915 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (Sec. 1539 Compiled Statutes), which 
reads as follows: 

“In common law in the circuit 
and district courts the plaintiff shall be 
entitled to similar by. attach- 
ment or other against the prop- 
erty of the defendant, which are now pro- 
vided by the laws of the State in which 
such court is held for the courts thereof; 
and such circuit or district courts 
from time to time, by general rules, adopt 
such State laws as may in force in 
the States where they are held in relation 
to attachments and other proeess: 
vided, that similar preliminary affidavits 
or proofs, and similar security, as required 
by such State laws, shall be first furnished 
by the narty 
other remed 

Various local unions and individuals and 
corporations who have made 
fendant, have filed motions to quash the 
writs of garnishments against them re- 
spectively, all of them substantially upon 
the ground that this suit is not one of the 
“common law causes” referred to and in- 
cluded in Section 915 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

This suit is maintainable against District 
No. 21 an unincorporated association, only 
by virtue of the provisions of section 8 
of the Sherman Act. In the case of Bas- 
kins vy. United Mine Workers of America, 
150 Ark. 398, the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas held ‘‘that an unincorporated as- 
sociation cannot in the absence of a statute 
authorizing it be sued in its associate or 
company name.’’ District No. 21 was ene 
‘of the-defendants in that suit. 

In the e of District No. 21, United 
Mine Workers of America y. Bourland, 169 
Ark. 796, a receiver had been appointed in 
a chancery suit to take charge of the prop- 
erty of District No. 21. Application for a 
writ of prohibition against the Chancellor 
was made to the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas. In its opinion upon that application 
the Supreme Court said: 

“In the case at bar an attempt was 
made to sue District No. 21 United Mine, 
Workers of America and the locals which 
are unincorporated associations by tfeir 
society or company names. This ¢ougt 
has held, however, that an unincorporated 
or voluntary association of persons has 
no legal entity and cannot be sued by its 
society name. Baskins vy. United 
Workers of America, 150 Ark. 398. 

“This is the rule at common law, and it 
is also conceded that there is no statute in 
this State changing the common law and 
authorizing an unincorporated association 
of persons to be sued in its society name. 
We are asked to overrule the case last 
cited. under the authority of United Mine 
Workers of America Coal 
Co., 259 U. S. 344. 

“There is no Federal questions involved 
in the matter, and consequently no reason 
why we should overrule our own opinien, 
except that it is wrong. We think the rea- 
sons assigned by the learned Chief Justice 
for a change of the rule addressed them- 
selves to legislative bodies rather than 
courts. In the absence of a statute on 
the subjects we are bound to the rule of 
the common law, which has become a part 
of the laws of the State. Hence we adhere 
to our former opinion that an unincor- 
porated body of men or a voluntary as- 
sociation of persons cannot be. sued in 
their society name, in the absence of a 
statute to that effect.” 

It thus appears that not only could no 
attachment of garnishment issue against 
the property of District No. 21, but also 
that no suit could be maintained against 
it in its name. In the case last above 
cited, the Supreme Court of Arkansas held 
that the appointment of a receiver of the 
property of District No. 21 was illegal and 
void. 

The object of section 915 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States was 
to give to litigants in common law causes 
the same remedies in the Federal Courts 
as were given in the respective States in 
which those courts sat. 

Since the remedies of attachment and 
garnishment are not available against the 
property of an unincorporated association 
in the State courts of Arkansas, it must 
follox that they are not available in a Fed- 
eral court sitting in that State, against. 
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ation. Therefore, the motions to quash 
must be sustained. 


#RANK A. YOUMANS, Judge. 
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Circuit 
Courts of Appeal 
Denatured Alcohol 
Declared by Court 
Not to Be “Liquor” 


ppellate Court Decides That 
“Nature of Appeal Justi- 
fies Rare Pro- 


cedure. 






mits to purchase alcohol for denaturing, 
which Section 4 requires, are subject to 
Section 6. 

But this does not cnange the result at 
bar. The permits reads as follows: ‘This 
permit authorizes the operation of the 
above-described plant or warehouse, the 
purchase and receipt of alcohol thereat, 
and the removal of the manufactured prod- 
uct.” All this we understood as no more 
than a permit to manufacture denatured 
alcohol, as required by Section 4. The 
words, “the purchase and receipt of alco- 
hol thereat,’ do not give the plaintiff 
the right to any specific alcohol. This he 
must get under permits to purchase, under 
Section 4, which, as we have just said, 
are all subject to the limitations of Sec- 
tion 6. To what extent the Commissioner, 
by refusing such permits, may in substance 
revoke this permit to manufacture, we do 
not say, because it is not presented. It is 
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_ Denatured alcohol fs not “liquor” within 
the definition of the National Prohibition 
Act and Section 6 of Title 2 thereof has 
no relation to denatured aicohol, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, re- 
iterated on rehearing in the case of Will- 











iam J. Higgins v. John A. Foster, as Pro- enough that the permit at bar falls under 
hibition Administrator, et al., appealed from a ran cee li 
the District Court, Southern District of | ** does not fall within Section 6. 

New York. It. is plain that, when the statute was 





passed, there was no suspicion of the ease 
with which denaturants could be removed. 
That, however, can mean no more than 
that some amendment in the act is neces- 
sary to check the grave evil which has now 


The full text of the opinion follows: 

Before Rogers, Hand and Mack, Circuit 
Judges. 

On rehearing. 

Hand, Circuit Judge. 








We see no rea- 










son to modify the conclusion at which we | arisen. 

originally arrived. Title 2 of the National For these reasons we adhere to our 
Prohibition Act. (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. | earlier disposition of the case. 

1923, Sec. 10138%-1013819z) is too express Judge Rogers, through illness, has not 






been able to take part in the decision on 
reargument. 


Cireuit Court Finds 
| Wheel Rim Device 
Was Not Intringed 


in its language to leave doubt that it regu- 
lated the manufacture of denatured alco- 
hol. Title 3 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, | 
Sec, 101385,-10138%t) is primarily con- 
cerned with industrial alcohol, as its title 
and main provisions show. Denaturing 
plants are indeed mentioned in Sections 
.10, 13, 14 and 15, and perhaps the titles 
overlap, but with that we have nothing 
to do. We cannot ignore Sections 4, 5 and 
9 of Title 2 merely because Title 3 gives 
powers to the commissioner on the same 
subject. All his regulations are subject 













Hayes WuHeEL Co. v. MICHELIN; CIRCUIT 







to the two titles, as far as relevant, how- Court OF APPEALS, SixTH CIRCUIT. (NO. 
ever he may for convenience divide them. 4292.) 

We said before that Section 6 had no Patent No. 927266, issued on July 6, 
relation to denatured alcohol, and to that | 1909, to Andre J. Michelin, involving an 





we adhere, and for the reason then given 
that “liquor” includes alcohol, but not de- 
natured alcohol. Indirectly it does touch 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol, since 
it sets a period and other conditions upon 
permits for the purchase*of alcohol for 
manufacturing, of which one form is mak- 
ing denatured alcohol. If our language 
has been understood to the contrary, we 
take this occasion to correct it. The per- 


automobile wheel rim device, was held, by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, in the appeal of Hayes Wheel Com- 
pany v. Andre J. Michelin, not infringed, 
reversing the decree of the District Court, 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Before Denison, Donahue, and Moor- 
man, Circuit Judges. 

Denison, Circuit Judge: This is an 
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ASSOCIATIONS: Unincorporated: Attachment and Garnishment. 

Remedies of attachment and garnishment not being available in State courts of 
Arkansas, as against unincorporated association, held not availble in Federl courts 
sitting in that State.—Greenwoog Coal Co. District No. 21, U. M. Workers of 
America (District Court, Western District of Arkansas.}+—Index Page 1978, Col. 7. 
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ATTORNEY AND CLIENT: Compensation and Lien. 

Where guardian of minor contracted with attorneys to bring action for cancella- 
tion of oil and gas lease, and ward, upon becoming of age, compromised with lessee, 
and attorneys claimed lien on cause of action under Sec. 4100, Okla. Comp. Stats, 1921, 
held, that lien must be bottomed on contract of employment which, with aid of statutes, 
creates lien; and when case was compromised common law lien had not attached and 
statutory lien had ended because contract had ended; and attorneys had no lien on 
amount paid in compromise because no privity existed between former ward and attor- 
neys when money came into her hands.—Jennings v. Canady (Cir. Ct. of Appls., 8th Cir.) 
—Index Page 1978, Col. 3. 





















BANKRUPTCY: Reclamation of Mortgagee. 

Chattel mortgagee im possession (though mortgage has not been refiled at end of 
three years as required by State statute) at time bankruptcy proceeding commenced, 
has claim superior to that of tryatee in bankruptcy.—Russell v. Miller (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 6th Circuit.+—-Index Page 1978, Col. 6. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD: Guardian's Authority to Bind Ward Beyond Infancy: 

Attorney Contract. 

Where guardian employed attorneys to bring action for infant descendant of freed- 
man member of Creek Indian tribe, to cancel oil and gas lease and for accounting, held 
guardian could not by such contract of employment bind ward beyond termination of 
infancy, even with approval of court exercising probate jurisdiction. Jennings v. Can- 
ady (Cir. Ct. of Appls., 8th Cir.+—-Index Page 1978, Col. 3. 


INSURANCE: Avoidance of Policy: Distinction Between Warranty and Representation. 
Statement made’ by insured, upon application, as to physical condition, held a 
representation and not a warranty. Burden is on insurer to show that representation 


was untrue.—N. W. Mutual Life Ins. Co, v. Wiggins (District Court, Oregon.)}—Index 
Page 1978, Col. 1. ; 


NARCOTIC DRUGS: Offenses: Purchase: Possession: Punishmént. 

Acts of February 24, 1919, 40.Stat. 130, and November 28, 1921, 42 Stat. 298 (Comp. 
St. Sec. 6287g) amended and became integral part of Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914, 
38 Stat. 785, and penalties provided in Sec. 9 of latter have same application to offenses 
under amendment to Sec. 1 of original act as to original Sec. 1.—Reese v. United 
States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.—-Index Page 1974, Col. 6. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Validity. 
In suit for infringement of Patent No. 1,195,923, issued August 22, 
Gans, for device for softening water, claims 1 and 5, validity sustained. 
v. Wadham (Cir. Ct. of Appls., 6th Cir.-—-Index Page 1979, Col. 3. 


1916, to Robert 
Permutit Co. 


PATENTS: Disclaimers. 

Disclaimer to avoid supposed anticipating or limiting effect of some other publi- 
cation is not confession that patent would be void if disclaimer were not made, and 
patentee is at liberty, after disclaimer as before, to deny anticipatory effect of other 
matter. Permutit Co. v. Wadham (Cir, Ct. of Appls., 6th Cir.—-Index Page 1979, Col. 3. 
PATENTS: Infringement: No Equivalence. 

Infringement of Patent No. 927266, A. J. Michelin, involving automobile wheel rim 
device, whete equivalency was found because of “resilient assembly,” finding of infringe- 
mént reversed, defendant's attachment lug not being equivalent to patented spring clamp 

+ a8 incidental and trifling action cannot satisfy call for primary and characterizing func- 
tion.—Hayes Wheel Co. v. Michelin (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.—Index 


age 
1979, Col. 2. 


PROHIBITION: Denatured Alcohol Not Liquor. 

Section 6, tit. 2, National Prohibition Act, has no relation to denatured alcoho] as 
it is not liquor within the act.—Higgins v. Foster (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.) 
—Index Page 1979, Col. 1. 


SEARCHES AND SEIZURES: Unlawful: Evidence Suppressed. 

Where Federal narcotic agents and a sheriff of an Oregon county, entered Chinese 
rooming house in Oregon, smelled fumes of smoking opium, entered room from which 
fumes seemed to be coming, searched it and adjoining room, discovered yen shée and 
an Opium pipe, held that as officers entered rooming house before they detcted odor 
the entry of various apartments without search warrant was, from beginning, unlaw- 
ful, and evidence seized suppressed.—United States v. Ho Man (District Court, Oregon.) 
—Index Page 1979, Col. 7. 

SEARCHES AND SEIZURES: Without Search Warrant: Curtilage. 

Where defendant owned adjacent lots upon which were 4 dwellings, occupied by 
many tenants: a barn and three garages, and owner lived in one of the housés, and 
no garage belonged particularly to that nouse, and another dwelling basement was 
used aS néar-beer saloon, and officers found men drinking intoxicating liquor in such 

@ saloon, they did mot rauire a search warrant to search barn and garages and search 
thereof was not unreasonable.—Guaresimo v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
6th Cireuit..—Index Page 1978, Col. 2, 
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Validity Sustained 
In Permutit Suit 








Device to Soften Water Based 
on Chemical Action of 
Zeolites. 

PeRMUTIT Co. v. WADHAM; CIRCUIT CourRT 


or ApPFALs, SixtH Circuit. (NO. 4105.) 


In a suit for infringement of Patent No. 
1,195,293, issued August 22, 1916, to Robert 
Gans, for a device to soften water, claims 
1 and 5, the validity was sustained by the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
in the appeal of the Permutit Company, 
plaintiff-appellant, v. Frank L. Wadham et 
al., defendants-appellee. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Denison, Donahue and Knappen, 
Circuit Judges. 

Denison, Circuit Judge: This is the usual 
infringement suit based on claims 1 and 5 





ed 


fringement suit based upon patent No. 
927266, issued July 6, 1909, to Andre J. 
Michelin. Its several claims in suit per- 
tain to an assembly, in an automobile 
wheel, of a fixed rim, having upon its 
inner edge a tapering flange which serves 
as an abutment for the demountable 


rim, the demountable rim itself and spring 
clamps fastened by bolts and nuts to the 


face of the fixed rim, and having up- 
wardly extending arms which grip the 
outer side of the demountable rim. In- 


asmuch as we think the case is controlled 
by the question whether defendants’ clamp- 
ing means are the equivalent of the 
patentee’s spring clamps, and a full dis- 


cussion “would be of no benefit in other 
cases, we confine ourselves to a _ brief 
statement of conclusions, with reasons | 


which can be understood by the parties and 
counsel. 


Clearly there was nothing new about 


the patented construction, unless as 


novelty was imparted by the spring clamps 
that were substituted for the screw-driven 


wedges of the older art. It has been in 
some of the discussions assumed that 
these spring clamps permitted a radial 


resiliency as between the demountable rim 
and the fixed rim. This though is not 
supported by the specification and draw- 
ings. In all three figures the space be- 
tween thé permanent and demountable 
rims is closed at each clamp location, 
by some form of device, to prevent any 
substantial radial motion, and the demount- 
able rim in place is shown in contact with 
those blocking devices. Further than that, 
it is obvious that the spring clamps would 
not permit anything more than negligible 
radial motion. On the contrary, the 
resiliency which is contemplated and per- 
mitted by these spring clamps is upon a 
lateral line parallel to the wheel axle. As 
the clamps are driven home, the demount- 
able rim moves upon this lateral line, and 
the spring grip finally taken by the upper 
end of the clamps exerts its force in this 
same line, while the lower end of the 
clamp exerts a correlative outward spring 
pressure against the bolt-nut and acts as a 
nut lock. 

The plaintiff's clamp has relatively 
long and thin arm extending upwardly, 
and if made of spring metal would in this 
part, have very substantial resiliency. Its 
point of elastic deformation between the 
upper end pressed outwardly by the 
rim and the lower end forced inwardly 
by the nut, would be slightly above the 
bearing face of the nut; and the clamp 
is thin enough at this point to permit such 
deformation. 

Defendant has no corresponding con- 
struction. Its demountable-rim lug which 
receives the lateral pressure from the ad- |! 
vancing nut is not only made of practically | 
non-resilient material, being steel soft 
enough to be riveted, but it is thickest 
and heaviest at the critical point just 
above the bearing surface of the nut. 
While at that point there may be that 
theoretical elasticity which is inherent in 
perhaps all metals, the construction is 
such that there could not be substantial 
elastic motion, either radially or laterally. 
In no fair sense of the word can it be 
called a spring clamp. 3 


Lower Court Reversed. 





a 


so 





In the 


court below equivalency was 
found because of what was termed the 
resilient assembly. It is doubtless true 


that if the flange of the fixed rim, which 
acts as an abutment, and the demountable 
rim_ itself sufficiently elastic, then) 
when one is clamped against the other 
there will be a resulting lateral resiliency, 
and, in the form used by defendant, pos- 
sibly some radial resiliency. This assembly 
quality is not contemplated by the patent. 
Nothing is said about it. It would de- 
pend upon the character of the rear abut- 
ment flange and of the demountable rim. 
There is no suggestion of constructing 
these so as to get that result. The state- | 
ment, that the spring pressure on the nut | 


are 


is the combination of the action of the 
spring clamp and the demountable rim 
proportionate to their elasticity, while it 


suggests that the rim may aid the spring 
clamps, does not teach that the elastic | 
quality may be omitted from the claimps | 
entirely, and its place be taken by the 
construction of the abutment flange. In 
brief, whatever resiliency of any kind there 
is in the patented structure must be 
credited substantially to the spring clamps: 
whatever of the same quality there is in | 
defendants’ structure is to be credited to 
the demountable rim and the abutment 
flange, with no substantial contribution 
from the attaching lug. Hence, this lug 
can not be considered the equivalent of 
the patented spring clamp. An incidental 
and trifling action can not satisfy the call | 
for a primary and characterizing function. 
Michelin practically asks us to eliminate 
“spring” from “spring clamps,”’ yet it was | 
by reliance upon this character in these 
clamps that he obtained his patent. ' 

Other reasons tend to the same result, 
but they need not be mentioned. The | 
decree must be reversed, and the case | 
remanded with instrumtions to dismiss the 
bill. 

June 30, 1926 
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1916, 
for a 


of patent 1,195,928, issued August 22, 
to Robert Gans, a German citizen, 
device for softening water. 

The patent has been sustained upon 
final hearing in the Western District of 
New York, and, upon appeal, by the Sec- 


ond Circuit Court of Appeals; and again 
upon motion for preliminary injunction in 
the Southern District of New York. A | 
full statement of the situation will be | 
found in the opinions of Judge Hazel in 
the first of these cases, 274 Fed. 937, of | 
Judge Manton for the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the same case, 279 Fed. 713, 


and of Judge Learned Hand in the seeond 
292 Fed. 239. Reference should be 
had to these opinions for a full history and | 


case, 





description. The District Court in the | 
present case reached the contrary result, 
and held the patent invalid or, if valid, 


not infringed. 
Chemical Reaction Long Known. 


Without repeating the details found in 


these opinions, it is sufficient now to say 


that it had long been known with regard 


to zeolites, a somewhat rare natural min- 


eral combination, that they had the faculty | 


of taking up the lime from hard water, 


thereby making it soft. This having been 


accomplished, and the zeolites then being 


charged with this lime, it in turn could 


be removed by putting them in salt water, 
after which they would again be ready to 
perform the softening operation. It seems 


that this process continued practically only 


a laboratory operation until Dr. Gans in- 
vented an artificial golite, which could be 
produced in large quantities at a practi- 
cable cost. He wad associated with the 
manufacturing and engineering firm of 
Ridel & Co., and this firm at once took up 
with Dr. Gans and other engineers the 
project of devising and const ucting a | 
large scale apparatus which ould accom- 
plish cheaply and quasi-automatically the 


softening of water for industrial and domes- 
tic uses, and the necessary intermittent 
regeneration of the The _ ulti- 
mately accepted and the successful result 
of these efforts was the process of the 
apparatus shown in the patent here in suit. 

The process has gone into 
use in this country, and rarely 
case where 


zeolites 


enormous 
is there a | 


a new art and industry are 
founded solely upon and grow entirely 
from a patent, so clearly as in this case. 


It is not claimed that there was ever any 
practice of the process by one in 
the United States before the Gans appli- 
cation, and it is not to be denied that the | 
entire commercial activities of all makers 
in this country have grown out of the 
commercial exploitation here by the own- 
ers of the patent. The actual savings in 
the arts and industries. as well as domesti- 
cally, resulting from the existence of this 
successful and method of turning 
hard water into soft, are beyond accurate 
computation, but are very great; and the 
practical benefit to the public resulting 
from the use of device places it in 
the front rank of those useful instances of 
applied science which have distinguished 
recent years. With this background, it 
is clear that the patent should be treated 
with all permissible liberality, and that 
the courts will go as far as they rightly 
can, in the way of overlooking technical 
defects and overruling defenses which are 
not clearly fatal. 


Uses Widely Known Method. 
full 


any 
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this 





In view of the treatment given in 
the other cases and the due application 
of the familiar rule of comity, the case 
can well be disposed of by relatively brief 
comment upon the points now chiefly re- 
lied upon in defense and the respects in 
which it is claimed this record may 
be distinguished from the former ones. 
The fundamental defense, and _ the 
by which the court below was perhaps 
in the end chiefly moved, was that 
the device in substance uses only the com. 
mon and well-known method by which 
water is passed through a filter bed to 
take out its impurities and then the filter 


one | 


bed is intermittently cleaned of 
purities. It is said that the chemical be- 
havior of the zeolites in the presence of 


lime and salt water being well Known, and 
the feolites having become commercially 
available through Gans’ first 
and the operation of a filter being well 
known, there no invention in substi- 
tuting zeolites for the ordinary gravel or 
charcoal. This is a forceful argument, but 
we think a mistaken one. It was simple— 
perhaps simple to be invention—to 
work out this process in the laboratory, or 


invention, 


was 


too 


even domestically on a laboratory scale: 
but that was not worth while. The prob- 
lem was to do it on a large scale both 


economically and efficiently. Not only is 
it the common experience that the genius 
of invention required to tmanslate an 
experiment into an industry, but the his- 
tory of this one shows it to be no excep- 
tion. It is to be inferred from the record 
that Ridel & C energetically took up 
the commercializing of the process, using 
all necessary effort and capital. They 
employed one or two, if not several expert 


is 


oO 


engineers, in addition to Dr. Gans, and 
capable constructors, yet one installation 
after another in different parts of Ger 
many turned out to be a failure, even if 
it had seemed to start out successfully. 
The record justifies no conclusion except 
that this device, including some details 
which were not at first fully appreciated 


but which are covered by the patent, was 
the practical solution of the practical diffi- 
culties, and for the first time and after 
perhaps two years of effort through Ridel 
& Co., furnished the successful method 
which every one has used ever since. Such 
a process calls for chemical actions and 
reactions, distinguished from the me- 
chanical work of the ordinary water filter, 
thereby involving chemical problems which 


as 


these im 
| 





} certain 


| was 





| lication or had any fraudulent intent. 


Invented Artificial 
Product and Apparatus 


Savings in the Arts and Industries 
and Benefit to Public 


Stressed. 
of the free top to the bed are not taught 
by the old art of filtering. Upon the 
whole, we are clear that the novelty of the 
not judged merely by 
filtration standard. 


Supplemented By Additional Defense. 


device is 


the 


to he 


The records in the New York cases were 


identical with the record in 
case, excepting that when the injunction 
Hand, 


the record in the first New York case was 


motion was heard before Judge 


supplemented by such additional defenses 
as had been developed up to that time in 


the present case; and since Judge Hand's 


decision, there have been introduced into 


matters and 
Neu 
upon 
judge 
It 
the 


the record some explanatory 
testimony of 
who was sworn in open court 
The district 
was much impressed by his testimony. 
effect that he was one of 
engineers associated with Ridel & in 
the development of the process, that its 
final success was due to him and not to 
Dr. Gans, and that various earlier devices 
which were said to be those described in 
publication had worked success- 


the oral 
mann 


the 


the witness 


hearing bhelow. 


was to the 


Co. 


fully. 

We can not effective 
to this oral testimony Not only 
plaintiff left at a disadvantage in not be- 
ing prepared to meet such unexpected 
proofs, where the hearing was in Detroit 
and all the data in Germany, but 
neither earlier invention by others than 
Gans in Germany or earlier use by 
one in Germany, is of any importance in a 
suit upon a United States patent. Noth- 
ing of earlier date Germany and 
patented there invalidates the patent un- 
less it was a publication; and the rule is 
firmly established that an earlier foreign 
language publication must be and 
explicit in the extreme. 

Such publications can not 
supplemented proof that foreign de- 
vices which are now said to be the em 
bodiments of the publication were actually 
constructed at the time and did success- 
fully perform. Such proof is self-destruc- 
tive. There can be no need for it unless 
upon the theory that the actual construc- 
tion shows precisely what was intended by 
the published description; and if the de- 
ambiguous enough need 
this kind of support it is fatally deficient. 

Stresses Plaintiff's Disclaimer. 


force 
was 


give any 


were 


any 


in un- 


clear 


be effectively 
by 


scription is to 


stressed is in regard to 
plaintiff's disclaimer. Under the language 
of the claim issued, the flow of the 
water through the zeolites might have 
been either upward or downward. Early 
in the litigation a German publication was 
produced which was claimed to disclose the 
same process, but which showed the water 
passing upwardly. The drawings and de- 
scription in the patent in suit showed that 
the water flowed downwardly, and Gans 
became convinced, even if he did not at 
first appreciate, that the downward flow, 
as distinguished from the upward, was 
practically essential to a‘:commercially suc- 
He therefore disclaimed 
so much of the patent as might reach a 
process employing the upward flow, and 
thereby, in effect, amended and limited his 
claim to a device employing the downward 
It is now first, that this dis- 
claimer was that the patent 
anticipated except that there could 
in changing this direc- 
is said, that Ridel & 
have known of 
this earlier publication when he made his 
too broad claim, and hence that his origi 
nal procuring of the patent was fraudulent 
and he should not be permitted to cure it 


One point now 


as 


cessful process. 


flow. said, 


a confession 
be no invention 
and, it 
knew and Gans 


tien: second, 


Coe. must 


by disclaimer. 

We do not understand that a disclaimer 
to avoid the supposed anticipating or lim- 
iting effect of some other publication is a 
confession that the patent would void 
if the disclaimer were not made. The pat- 
entee decides a question of policy: he may 


be 


think that although the supposed anticipa- 
tion can be successfully met and defeated, 
a disclaimer will not affect the real value 
of his patent, and to make it save trouble 
and expense and do no harm. We see no 
reason why he is not at liberty, after the 


disclaimer as before, to deny the antici- 
patory effect of the other matter: and it 
has been so held (Manhattan Co., v. Helios 


Co., 185 Fed. 785, 802). 

Nor does it follow that in this particular 
environment there is patentable dis- 
tinction between the 
The former 


no 


down flow and the 


upflow. works satisfactorily, 
and it seems probable, if not certain, that 
the latter would not. The reasons why one 
will and the other will not, show that this 
difference is one of those which are not so 


simple as they seem. 
Comments on Disclaimer’s Effect. 
This case does not require to con- 
sider what might be the curative efficiency 
of a upon a claim which had 
deliberately and fraudulently made 
It not assumed that 
the solicitor who formulated in English a 
claim and made it than the 
specific form shown by the drawings and 
foreign to him, 
had knowledge of the earlier foreign pub- 
Nor 
is it to be presumed that the foreign ap- 
plicant with the niceties 
of the English language and the complexi- 
ties of claims in United States patents, as 
to charge him with intentional fraud, even 
if he did know of the earlier publication. 
So far as this record shows, the case was 


us 


disclaimer 
been 
too broad. 


is to be 


cover 


more 


language description sent 


was so familiar 


| thoroughly appropriate for a precautionary 


the most corgpetent experts do not fore- 
see, but in which apparently small steps 
turn out to be vital-——as, for example, the 
necessity of draining the salt water from | 
the very bottom instead of from a more 
convenient point a little higher. None of 


the experts seemed to know that even a 
little salt water remaining would interfere 
with the efficiency of the process. So, too, 


curative disclaimer. 

The point most stressed is with reference 
to the Leister German patent. This was 
not before the Court of Appeals in New 


the present « 
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parison of claim groups 





| fined zeolite bed 
; be 
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United States Court Decisions vat 


we concur-in his view of it. Passing all 
other questions, it might be assumed that 
the Leister patent disclosed the patent 
thought, save for one exception. It now 
conceded that the zeolite bed must be free 
and unconfined upon its upper space. The 
reason is that upor the backwash it must 
boil, so that the finer and lighter particles 
will go to the top and will then settle into 
a relatively impervious stratum, whereby 
the water when the softening operation 
begins will percolate through all parts and 
will not find free channels. In earlier in- 
stances effort, zeolite 
bed had been supported by a screen upon 
the bottom and it had heen held down 
from the top either a screen or by an 
immediately superposed hed of filter mate- 
rial. It is the claim of defendant that 
Leister patent 


of analogous the 


by 


the 
shows a zeolite bed free at 
In deciding whether it the 
specification does not aid the drawing; and 
the drawing, which is a 
tion of the whole 
spect 


the top. does, 
vertical cross sec- 
structure, 
There 
above the zeolite bed. 


is in this re- 
open space 
The bottom and top 


obscure is 


an 


of the zeolite bed are marked by heavy 
lines. It is conceded that the lower line 
indicates a supporting screen. Plaintiff 
says the upper line indicates a holding 


down screen Defendant says it merely in- 
dicates conventionally the situation at 
top of the zeolites 


and below 


the 
above 

indi- 
also are 


Similar lines 
filter 


inferences 


the nearby 
Other 
rather persuasive that this line represents 
but the very of the 
is fatal to The 
fact that the Leister patent was soon for- 
feited for nonpayment of the 
is confirmatory evidence that 
the solution of the problem. 
The 


bed do 


cate screens 


a screen; existence 


ambiguity the defense. 
trifling fee 
it was not 
trial below 


was also distinguished 


from the former hearings by the presence 
of a full sized machine, which defendant's 
expert said he had built in conformity to 
the Leister patent, and which worked suc- 
cessfully. This proof had the vices of all 


such demonstrations in which, when it is 


pointed out that the constructor has de- 


parted in various respects from the literal- 
ness of the earlier patent, he excuses the 
departure by saying that in these respects 
he used only common knowledge. This is 
most to the knowleage which 
sems to him common after he has been for 
years familiar with the patented invention. 


likely be 


In addition to several criticisms made by 


counsel, it is to be noticed that 
this exhibit maching has a free bed 
of zeolites instead of one confined by a 


screen on top; and we have already stated 
our conclusion that the Leister patent 
does not authorize this construction. 

It is true that under the construction 
which we give the patent and in order to 
sustain the patentable novelty of the de- 
vice, the claim must be limited 
involve the use of a zeolite hed 
free and unconfined upon 
that the specification does not 
State this limitation. nor does the exact 
language of the claim compe! it. Never 
theless, the claim may be sustained with- 
out going beyond the liberality of con- 
struction proper to this patent. If the 
specifications and drawings of patent 
show a strucure clearly involving a cer- 
tain theory of operation, it is not neces- 
sary that the patentee should expressly de- 
scribe this theory, indeed that he 
should at that time clearly understand it. 
(Goshen Co. v. Bissell Co., Fed. Rep. 
62, 74). The specification and drawing pro- 
vide for the occasional descent into the 
zeolite ted from above of a_ revolving 
stirrer, and this makes it clear that the 
top of the zeolite must be free and uncon- 
fined, under the contemplation 


so as to 
which 
top: and 
expressly 


is 


the 


a 


nor, 


79 


of those 


claims, like 1 and 5, which do not imply 
the non-use of the stirrer. Limitations 
upon a claim may not be imported from 


an ambiguous specification into an un- 
ambiguous claim for the sake of saving 
the validity of a patent. (McCarty zs; 
Lehigh, 160 U. 110, 116); but where the 
specification clearly shows that the in- 
ventor contemplated the limitation, and 
where the language of the claim is not 
clear to the contrary, it may be so con- 
strued by reference to the specification 
that the patent may prevail. (Lamb v. 
Lamb, C. C. A. 6, 120 Fed. 267, 269); and 
the fact that the claim does not say, ‘‘sub- 
stantially as described,” is not controlling 
(National ¥.. Beark, <:; C.. A. 6. 226 
Fed. 517, 515.) 

We put this patent in the above second 
class. The language of the claim, ‘‘a 
layer of zeolites disposed on the layer of 
sand or quartz,"’ does not say how they are 
disposed, and is not inconsistent with such 
disposition that the device will operate 
as planged and as shown. As Judge Hand 
points out, the absence from claims 1 and 
5 of any higher sand filter “dnvolves the 
free surface of the zeolites.’’ A com- 
1, 2 and 5 with 
group 3 and 4 emphasizes this distinction 
Again, it would that by 
the claim could be made 
which did 


Ss. 


Co. 


a 


seem disclaimer 
to exclude any 
not employ an uncon- 
If the same result can 
accomplished by any reasonable con- 
of existing language, there 
should be very compelling reasons before 
the court will feel forbidden to take this 
short cut. 


process 


struction 


In the matter of validating a claim by 
implying non-expressed limitation, in 
order to its validity as against the 
finally developed earlier art, there may 
well distinction between modifying 
by inclusion and by exclusion. con- 
struing claim 1 in suit as calling for a 
zeolite bed unconfined at the top, we are 
not importing into the claim, for this 
limiting effect, new and additional ele- 
ment not already named therein: we are 
rather importing from what the drawing 
shows and the silence of the specification 
confirms a description of 
one of which named in 
We see that from this point of 
view the invention consits not in the in- 
clusion of something new but in the ex- 
clusion of something old. When therefore 
we find that the apparatus will not per- 
form as is contemplated, unless it is as 
free from a prior mechanical burden and 
obstacle as the specification and drawings 
indicate it to be, and when we conclude 
that the invention really covered by the 


a 
save 
he a 


In 


a 


characterizing 
the elements 
the claim. 


18 


| patent is one not retsricted by this former 


burden, we are sustaining its validity not 
by limiting inclusion but by definitory ex- 
clusion. We say, not that the claim should 


the necessity af the dotwnavand flow and ork but it swas hefore Judge Had, and .be.limited tg save it from-anticipation, but 
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Opium Not Evidence 
Where Seizure Was 
Without Warrant 


Entry of Narcotic Agents Into 
Chinese Rooming House 
Was Unlawful, Court 
Rules. 

United STATES v. Ho Man; Dostmor Court, 

Orecon. (No, C-11536.) 


Federal 


of an Oregon county, having entered with- 


narcotic agents and a sheriff 


out warrant a Chinese rooming house in 


Oregon, and, having smelled the fumes 


; of smoking opium, searched the room from 


which the fumes seemed to be coming, 
and having discovered a quantity of yen 
pipe, the District 
District of Oregon, held that the 
entry of the various apartments, without 
was from the begin- 
the evidence seized 
was suppressed in the case of the United 
Ho Man. 

The full text of the case follows: 

U. S. Attorney, Forrest 
E. Littlefield, Assistant U. S. Attorney; 
Frederick H. Drake for defendant. Wol- 
verton, District Judge: 

On April 28, 1926, W. D. Morris} Federal 
with Federal 
Narcotic Agent E. M. Jackson and Harley 
Slusher, sheriff of Clatsop County, entered 


shee and an opium 


Court, 


@& search warrant, 


ning unlawful and 


States vy. 


George Neuner, 


narcotic agent, in company 


a Chinese rooming house in Astoria, Ore- 
gon, and while in the corridor thereof 
sm@led the fumes of smoking opium. 

They entered the room from which the 
fumes seemed to be coming, and searched 
it and the adjoining room, and there dis- 
covered a quantity of yen shee and an 
opium pipe, which were seized and are be- 
ing held as evidence against defendant, 
Ho Man, who has been indicted and held 
for trial. 

The statement as to the search and séiz- 
ure comes from Morris. Ho Man's state- 
ment, under oath, is at variance with this 
somewhat. 

He deposes that (ye building entered is 
a Chinese apartment house, consisting of 
six or more apartments of two or three 
rooms each; that the officers entered his 
living room and place of abode, wrong- 
fully and without a valid search warrant, 
and against his will. C 

This proceeding is to prevent the use 
of articles seized as evidence against the 
defendant on the trial. 

Be the house a rooming house or a 
Chinese apartment house—whichever it 
may be called—it was not a shop or busi- 
ness establishment in which persons are 
permitted ad libitum to enter, on business 
or otherwise. 

I assume that persons might rightly 
enter it for inquiry respecting the rental 
of rooms, or for visiting occupants of the 
house or when having business with such 
occupants, and like purposes. But it was 
not open for all to’ come and go, as is a@ 
hotel or public business. 

The officers do not claim that they en- 
tered the corridor for any of the purposes 
enumerated, and we may very well assume 
that they entered for the purpose of prying 
into whether there were to be found evi- 
dence of the presence of opium, or its 
derivatives, in or about the building. This 
is apparent from the fact, as it appears 
from Ho Man's affidavit, that they not 
only entered his room, but.also all the 
other apartments in the house. 

It is insisted by the Government that 
the officers were justified in entering Ho 
Man's room, as they detected the odor, as 
Morris says, of the fumes of smoking 
opium. But, under the facts of the present 
case, I am persuaded that the contention 
is not sound; and I need only say further 
that the present controversy is concluded 
by Temperani v. United States, 299 Fed. 
(9th Circuit) 365. This is so even in 
the light of the dissenting opinion in that 
case. 3 
The officers made their entry into the 
rooming house before they: detected any 
odor of smoking opium, and the entry 
without a search warrant for searching 
the various apartments of the house was, 
from the very beginning, without lawful 
authority. All evidence emanating from 
the property found and seized will be sup- 
pressed. , 








that the anticipation was non-existent bes 
cause the earlier structure showed a fea- 
ture which prevented the operation from 
being fully effective. 


Reverses Former Decree. 


Several gebrauchmuster are relied upon. 
Clearly these are not publications; that they 
are “patents” at all has been denied (Steiner 
v. Schwartz, Holt, D. J., 148 Fed. 868, 870); 
but if they are, their anticipatory effect 
is confined to the claim, for that is the 
thing ‘‘patented.’’ (Leeds v. Victor, 213 U. 


S. 301, 315-18; Commercial v. Acetylene, 
Cc. C. A. 6, 192 N. Y. 321), and the Gans 


patented invention is not covered by any 
gebrauchmuster claim. 


We find nothing in the file wrapper 
contents derogatory to the patents as is- 
sued. Claim 1 persisted unchanged from 


almost the beginning; the patentability of 
claim 5 rets as well upon the main com- 
bination as upon the addition of the low 
point outlet which makes it relatively spe- 
cific; and the additions to the specifica- 
tion which were made without a new oath 
did not bring in vital new matter, as we 
construe the rule on that subject. (Kel- 
sey v. Universal, C. C. A. 6, 296 Fed: 
616, 618.) . 

The certainty of conviction with which 
the district judge reached his conclusion 
and the forces with which appellant’s coun- 
sel have presented the points we have 
mentioned, and many others, have led 
us to hold the case for an -unduly long 
time, in an endeavor to give thorough 
examination to all the contentions made, 
We think we have done so; but have dis- 
cussed only what seemed to us the most 
forceful. The decree below must be re- 
versed and the case remanded for the 
usual interlocutory decree on claims 4 
and 5. 

June 8 1926 A/ 
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Syracuse Concern 
Given Contract for 
Conveyor System 


Post Office Department Solicits 
Bids for 50 Trailer Trucks; 
Specifications An- 


nounced. 


‘The Lamson Company of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has been awarded the contract for 
the new conveyor system to be used ,in 
the Back Bay Post Office Station, Boston, | 
Mass., Thomas L. Degnan, Purchasing | 
Agent of the Post Office Department, has | 
announced. 

At the same time Mr. Degnan 
known that the department had issued | 
proposals for 50 trailer trucks. The bids 
on these trucks are to be opened by the 
Purchasing Agent’on August 25, 1926. 

According to the department's specifica- 
tions, the trucks are to be constructed 
in accordance with blueprints which will 
be forwarded to prospective bidders by the 
purchasing agent. In this connection an- 
nouncement was also made that the suc- 
cessful bidder may be required to furnish 
a bond. 

The full text of the department's speci- | 
fications follow: Sealed proposals, subject 
to the usual conditions, will be received 
at this office until 2 o’clock p. m., Au- | 
gust 25, 1926, which time and place | 
they will be publicly opened for furnish- | 
ing and delivering F. O. B. cars or docks 
at shipping point the articles named be- 
low. 

Bidders have the right to be present, | 
either.in person or by attorney (Sec. 88 | 
P. L. and R.: Sec. 3710 R. 8S), to 
examine and inspect all bids (3 E.., 
440). 

The department reserves 
reject any or all bids, and 
fects in bids. 

Proposal must be signed by the bidder, 
and inclosed in the accompanying 
velope. 

The Purchasing Agent, 

Post Office Department. 

In accordance with the above advertise- 
ment, inviting proposals for supplies and 
subject to all the conditions thereof, the 
undersigned propose to furnish and deliver 
the articles below specified, f. o. b. 
or docks at shipping point, at the prices 
set opposite each article, and within the 
time specified. 

Price for each item must be specified as 
well as total amount of bid. 4 

Fifty trailer trucks, constructed in ac- 
cordance with the following specifications 
and shown on blueprints T-31, sheet 
No. 4; T-31, sheet No. 9; T-31, sheet No. 11: 
and W-177, sheet No. 1, and T-31, sheet 
No. 10, which will be forwarded to pros- 
pective bidders on request to the Purchas- 
ing Agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $—— each. 

F. O. B. cars or docks at 

Note: The successful bidder 
quired to furnish a bond. 


made | 





at 


and 
3 Stat. 
to | 
de- 


the right 
to waive 


en- 


cars 


as 





may be re- 
Specifications. 
All work is to be executed in 
manlike manner in accordance with 
most approved practice. 


work- 
the 


a 


Wheels and Axles. 

Wheels shall be either of the ‘‘Sarven” 
type, 28 inches in diameter, 16 spokes, \% 
inch iron tires, 7-inch diameter hubs, with 
hub flange to project over axle nut, or 
all steel roller-bearing wheels of type man- 
ufactured by French & Hecht. Axles to 
be of 2-inch square mild steel with tapered 
bearings for ‘“Sarven” type 
Straight bearing for ‘French 
wheel. Shoulder washers for axles to be 
of malleable cast iron. Front and rear ! 
axles to be upset before boring for bolts. 
Forged axle nuts threaded right and left | 
hand shall be used. Top and bottom 
halves of fifth wheel shall be cast stéel. 

Tron Work. 

All bolts, straps, eye-bolts, hooks, rods, 
and forgings shall be of wrought iron, and 
all holes shall be bored and not punched. 
Commercial couplings and stake chains 
Shall be mild steel. Stake pockets shall be 
maleable castings. and 
shall be of cast steel. 

Lumber. 

All used in the construction 
these trucks shall be straight grained and 
uniformly dry (not over 
ture content), free 
would affect the 
the general 
truck. 

Floor 
or pine. 

Bolsters, 


wheel or 
& Hecht” 





iron Clevis pin 


stock 


of | 
20 per cent mois- 
defects which 
of member 
the completed 


from 
strength 
appearance of 


or 


plank shall be of select dry fir 


needle beams, stakes and 
tongue shall be of oak, with exception of 
front and rear deck beams, 
be of clear white pine. 

tack boards shall be of clear dry fir or | 
pine, excepting boards for U. S. Mail, which 
shall be of clear white pine. In all cases 
Jumber must be surfaced on all four sides, 
and shall be sanded on exposed surfaces. 
Lumber shall to the exact 
shown on plans. 

All oak shall be White Eastern; Pine 
shall be long leaf Georgia Pine; Fir, Doug- 
las Fir. 


which shall 


be sizes as 


Painting. 

The trucks shall be painted olive green 
of shade similar to the Post Office De- 
partment standard, a sample panel of 
which will be furnished upon request to 
the successful bidder. 

The painting shall be in accordance with 
the following specifications: 

Apply priming coat of dark lead color, 
consisting of three quarts of linseed oil, 
one quart of turpentine, three and one-half 
pounds of white lead in oil, and one-half 
pound of lamp black in oil. This coat 
is tu be applied in addition to any protect- 
ing coat that to the parts 
before assembling. Sand slightly and putty 
holes. Glaze all over with soft putty. 
Sand out of putty and apply coat of sealer. 
Sand and apply one coat’ of flat olive green. 
Apply one coat of olive green color var- 
nish. Apply one coat of black slush paint 
to underside of truck. Hair off (brush) | 
body and put on decalcomanias. Apply 
one coat of rubbing varnish. Hair oft | 
(brush) and apply one coat of finishing | 
varnish, 


a 


may be given 





i Lettering. 
The words “LU. S. Mail” are to be placed 


1980) 


| of the 


| of such heaters in a 


| for 


| be 
| States to cancel the indebtedness. . 


} a 
| ment 


| claim 


| print 


| plies are 


| nation. 


ber of or delegate to Congress 
; in whole or 


Federal 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


: The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
follow: 
A-14231 (S). 


—Medical 


Seamen—Disabled American 
attention furnished on return 
United 


American consular officer contracts with a 


trip to the States. Where an 


| 


steamship company for the return to the | 


United States of a 
man at a stipulated rate under the provi- 
sions of section 4578, Revised Statutes, 
as amended, the payment of an additional 


| allowance for medical treatment rendered 


said seaman the doctor is not 


authorized. 

A-14390 (S). Retirement—United States 
Agency of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany. 
employes under the United States Agency 
Mixed Claims Commission, United 


by ship's 


disabled American sea- | 
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Mr. Harrington Appointed 
Chief Safety Engineer 


Appointment of Daniel H. Harrington, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, as Chief Engineer 
of the Safety Service Division of the Bu- 
Yeau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Was announced by the bureau of July 31. 

Mr. Harrington served as a mining engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Mines during the 
period of 1910 to 1924. On July 1, 1924, he 
resigned the position of supervising mining 
engineer in charge of investigating work in 
mining west of Mississippi River and open- 
edaconsulting mining engineer’s office in 
Salt Lake City. During his former con- 
nection with the Bureau of Mines, Mr. 
Harrington madea special study of health 
problems of workers in metal mines, giving 
particular attention to dust and ventilation 
problems. He is the author of a number of 
publications of the bureau dealing with ac- 
cident and mine ventilation problems, 


‘Six Changes Made 


Officers and | 


States and Germany, who entered service | 


with the agency directly from 
under the classified civil service are sub- 


ject to the operations of the civil service | 
retirement act and entitled to its benefits. | 


Adjustment in compensation of such offi- 
cers and employes from the date of en- 


| trance into service with the agency should 


be made accordingly. 
A-15012 = (S). Leases—Heating equip- 


ment—Post Office Department. Where a 


| lessor has furnished a satisfactory steam 


heating plant as required by the lease, but 


a great economy can be effected by the pur- | 
{ chase 


and use of gas heaters 
milder weather instead of hiring an 
ator and using the steam plant, 


oper- 


the cost 


Vehicle Service. 
1926, distinguished. 

A-15055 = (S). Claims—Set-off—Retire- 
ment deductions. The amount due the 
United States from a claimant on account 
of indemnities paid to senders of C. D. 
parcels on account of which 
claimant is found responsible off 
against the amount claimant from 
the United States of retire- 
ment deductions. The amount set off will 
paid to the Treasurer of United 


A-12181, January 


oO. 
losses for 
is set 
due 
on account 
the 


A-9861 (Reconsideration). 
Liquidated damages. 


1925, 


Contracts— 


reconsidered and contractor allowed 


| a further remission of liquidate é res | . : : 
| 1 ated damages | stead of Chapman, as appearing in Postal 


for delays beyond its control and without 


its fault or negligence in the 
tion of Government property on a Govern- 


ment bill of lading. 
A-14366 (S). War risk insurance—Deduc- 


tion of premiums from arrears of pay. The | 
amount of retainer pay due a member of 
} the Naval Reserve 


Force at date his 


of 


death is not available to prevent lapsing of | 


risk 
of 


war insurance policy for 
premiums. 
States, 291 Fed. Rep. 


United States, 10 Fed. 


Crawford v. 


901; 


United 
Sawyer v. 
Rep. (2d) 416. 


The amount of arrears of pay due a com- 
| missioned 


officer 
release from 
Reserve 


of the 
active 
Force, 
to 


Navy at 

to the 
the officer 
his death, and which 


date of 
service 
for which filed 
was 
paid to his personal representative subse- 


prior 


quent to his death, may not be considered 


| as having been available to prevent lapsing 
| of 


a war risk insurance policy for 
payment of premiums due subsequent to 
release from active 
A-15078 (S.) 


—Services—Appropriations. 


naval service. 


Where 
performance of services by one establish- 


ment of the Government for another does | 
made public the usual printed notice warn- | 


not involve 
penses 


the 
the 


incurring of extra 
of the regular 
force and equipment, there is no basis for 
charging the of 

lishment benefit 


services. 


ex- 
or increasing 

appropriation 
the 


the 
of 


estab- 


receiving such 


blue- 
With 


on each side of truck 
in letters three inches high 
seven-sixteenths inches blue shading and 
one-eighth inch carmine border outside the 
blue shading. The serial number of the 
truck is to be placed on each side of truck 
on the same board below the words “U. S. 
Mail” centrally located figures 214 inches 
high. The, letters are to be laid in 
solid covered with gold leaf, and neatly 
shaded, or decalcomania letters and num- 
erals of good quality made im- 
ported aluminum leaf backing be 
used. 


A blueprint 


as shown 


on 


a with 


may 


showing the design of the 


| lettering desired will be furnished by the 


Post Office Department. 
In shipment 
Government bill of lading, 


the event is under 
the commodity 
must be prepared for shipment as required 
by the Consolidated Classification and 
billed according to the description therein, 
so as to secure the lowest rate applicable. 


Bidders requested to 


made 


are state the dis- 


} count which will be allowed in payment of 


invoice if made within 10 days, within 20 
days, and within 30 days from and includ- 
ing date of delivery of supplies to carrier 
when supplies are inspected and accepted 


|} at point of origin, or from and including 


date of delivery at destination when. sup- 
inspected and accepted at desti- 
Discount 10 days 20 days 
30 days. é 
Delivery to be made within 


The that 


daays. 


undersigned certifies no mem- 
‘shall share 
in part any benefit which may 
arise under 

No person 


traetor for 


this advertisement. 
shall 
furnishing 


be received as a 


supplies of 


con- 
any 


| kind whatsoever to the Post Office Depart- 


ment or to the Postal Service who is not 
manufacturere of regular dealer in 
the articles which he offers to supply. 

Bid must be signed by 


member of the company. 


a or 


an authorized 


Bidder. 


during the | 
' tained 
} has been discontinued. 
post office garage is | 
a proper charge against the appropriation | 
14, | 


Decision of July 29, } 


nonpay- ] 


Naval | 


non- ; 


Government establishments | 
the 


positions | 


| tablishment 


: . \ 
-changes become effective August 16, 1926. | power 


which 
|} Assistant Postmaster 


| ness only. 


} Bulletin 
transporta- | 


| effective July 21, 1926. 


| Money Order Forms 


| ing 


| of 


| postmaster 
j the 





| rendered by the Southern Pacific 
discontinuing 


| from 


| been authorized 


}; master 


| from his office. 


ously 


| loss to postmasters. 


In Postal Offices 
For Money Orders 


} 


Four New Domestic Stations | 


Created, and One Interna- 
tional Office Is Dis- 


continued. 


Six in- 
have 
De- 


es- 


domestic and 
business 
Post Office 
include the 
money 


affecting 

order 
the 

changes 
domestic 


changes 
ternational money 
been announced by 
partment. The 
of 
offices at Stubbs and 
Fla., and Black 


order | 
Topas, Calif.; Sears, 
Nev. 





Forest, These 
The that 
the international money order office main- } 
at Station No. 24, New York city, 
At the same time 
that the inter- | 
Chapman, Tex., should | 
Tex. This 
previous order of the 


international | 
| 


department also announced 


the 
national 
read 
rection corrects a 
department establishing 
agency at Chapman. 
The 


department rev ealed 


office at 


Chapman Ranch, cor- 


an 


the announcement, 
R. S. Regar, Third 
General, follows: | 
money order 


text 


was signed by 


full 
| 


Changes affecting busi- 
established. 
California: Stubbs, effective August 16, 
1926; Topas, effective August 16, 1926. 
Florida: Sears, effective August 16, 1926. 
Nevada: Black Forest, effective August 


1926. 


Domestic 


16, 
International established. 
Correction: Chapman Ranch, Tex., in- 

No. 14121. 

International discontinued. 


York—New York: Station 


New No. 24, 


Reported Stolen | 


| Blanks Printed for Use of Post 


Office at Divide. Colo.. and Wau- 


nakee, Wis.. Missing. 

R 

General, 
effect 
forms 

located 

Wis., 


S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
postmasters to the 
domestic money order | 
printed for the of the offices 
at Divide, Colo., and Waunakee, 
have been reported stolen. 


has advised 
that blank 


use 


The forms for the Divide post office were 
numbered from 26159 
while reported stolen 
Waunakee, Wisconsin, postal office in- 
cluded those numbered 404481 to 40600. 
In making this announcement Mr. Regar 


to 27000, inclusive, 


those from the 


| 
| 
t 


ing the postmasters to cooperate in locat- 


the missing forms. 1 


The full text of this notice follows: 





On receipt of this notice the postmaster 
at every money-order office will carefully | 
examine his records to ascertain whether | 
any of the forms in question have already | 
been paid at his office, and if the coupon 
found in the paid 
files that fact should be reported immedi- 
ately by letter to the Third Assistant Post- | 
master General, Division of Money Orders. | 

If 


any such order 


is 


any of the forms are the | 


wire | 


presented, 
should payment, 

post-office inspector in charge of his 
division, and also the Third Assistant Post- | 
General. Similar action must be | 
taken by him in case of the theft of forms 


refuse 


To provide against payment of stolen | 
orders postmaster should 
post warning notices 
can be readily 
clerks. Failure to comply 
likely to 


each conspicu- 
where they 
the paying 
with these in- 
result in personal 


consulted by 





structions is 


Postal Service Discontinued 
On Two Railroads in West 





Orders have been approved by the Post 


Office Department terminating services 
Company 
Ariz., and 
similar by the 
Pacific Railroad Company 


to Willits, Calif. 


from Fairbanks to Patagonia, 

services 
Northwestern 
Northwestern 
The full text of the orders follows: 
108760. From June 30, 1926, service by 
Pacifie Co., 


43.80 


the Southerin 
to 


nated. 


from 
miles, 


Fairbank 
Patagonia, Ariz., is termi- 

108802. From July 13, 1926, service by the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co., from 
Northwestern to Willis, Calif., 2.73 miles, 
is discontinued. 


Appointment Is Authorized 
Of Five Postal Employes | 


Five additional clerks and carriers have 
for appointment by the | 
Post Office Department at offices located | 
at Sarasota, Fla., and Raywood, Il. 4 





Personnel 


State Bank 
} the 


| for 


|; Wells B. 


| ber 1, 


le. 
| the east side 


} ment, 


| years, 


} ert 


Army 
Orders 


Leases Approved 
For Post Offices 


In Eleven Cities 


Three Offices to Have New 
Quarters; Eight Retain Pres- 
ent Sites, Department 
Announces. 


Approval of 11 postal leases has been an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department. 
The leases approved include those of the 
Riverdale & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va.; First State Bank, Forrest, 
Ill.; Joseph Camel, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Wells D. Fillinger, Ovid, Mich.; Edward FE. 
Neal, Noblesville, Ind.; John C. Mallard, 
Rosehill, N. C.: C. W. Griffin, Lafayette, 
Ala.; Lake Placid Masonic Hall and Relief 
Association, Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
Lodge, No. 65, F. & A. M., Jackson, Calif.; 
W. D. Brennan, Dawson, N. M.; and the 
Lamar Masonic Association, La- 
mar, Colo. 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 

Danville, Va.—Schoolfield Branch. Ac- 
cepted proposal of the Riverdale & Day 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., to lease present 
quarters at 113 Greensboro Road for a term 
of five years, from January 1, 1927. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Forrest, Ill.—Accepted proposal of First 
present quarters on 
Street, 


Temple 


the department's an- 


power 


to lease 
north side of Krack 
Beech and Center Streets, for term of 
five years, from April 1, 1927. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
for electric fans, parcel 
postal savings, furniture when necessary. 
Boston Branch Retains Home. 

Boston, Mass. Melford Hillside Branch.— 
Accepted proposal of Joseph Camel to lease 
present quarters at 331 Boston Avenue, 
of five years, from 
Lease to include equipment, 
safe, parcel and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Ovid, 


a 


post and 


a 
1926. 


water, 


term July 


post 


Mich.—Accepted proposal of Dr. 


Fillinger to lease new 
Streets, for a term of 19 years, from Octo- 
1926, or date of occupancy. 
to include equipment, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 


heat, 


and postal savings furniture when neces- 


sary. 
Noblesville, Ind.—Accepted 
Edward E. Neal to lease new quarters on 
the south side of Logan Street, between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, for term of 
10 years, from December 1, 
of occupancy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for electric 


proposal 


a 


| fans, parcel post and postal savings furni- 


ture when necessary. 


Rosehill, N. C.—Accepted proposal of 


| John C. Mallard to lease new quarters on 


the south side of Main Street, between 
10 years, from November 1, 1926, or date 
of occupancy thereafter. Lease to include 
the equipment, heat, light, water, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when 
Alabama Lease Approved. 
Lafayette, Ala. Accepted proposal of 
W. Griffin to lease present quarters on 


Montgomery Street, 


safe, 


necessary. 


of be- 


| tween Public Square and Dadeville Street, 


for a 
1926. 


of 
to 


term 


Lease 


five years, 
include 


from June 1, 
equipment, heat, 


light, water, safe, power for electric fans, | 


parcel post and 
when necessary. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


postal savings furniture 


sociation, Inc., to lease present quarters 
on the east side of Main Street, between 
Lake Placid Club Road and Saranac 
Avenue, for a term of five years, from 
February 12, 1926, or date improvements 
are completed. Lease to include equip- 
heat, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Jackson, Calif—Accepted proposal 
Amador Lodge, No. 65, F. & A. M., 
present quarters at the corner of 
Street and Broadway, for a term 
from October 1, 1926, or 
provements are completed. 
clude equipment, 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Dawson, N. M.—Accepted proposal of 
W. D. Brennan to lease present quarters 
on the east side of Main Street near the 
railroad, for a term of five years, from 
August 1, 1926, or date improvements are 
completed. Lease to 


water, 


of 


Water 
of 10 
date im- 
to in- 
post and 


Lease 


safe, parcel 


include equipment, 


| heat, light, water, safe, power for electric | 


fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Lamar, Colo.—Accepted proposal of The 
Lamar Masonic Temple to 
quarters on east side 
Street, between and 


Association 
the 
Elm 


lease present 
of Main 


tember 1, 
completed. 


1926, or date improvements are 


Lease to include equipment, 


| heat, light, water, safe, power for electric 


fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 


Postmaster General Names 
Five Acting Postmasters 


Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department of the appointment 
by the Postmaster General of the follow- 
ing acting postmasters: 

Oliver E. Norwell, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; Stuart Case, Jefferson, Ohio; Rob- 
Stillwell, Masintown, Pa.; Frank (C. 
Erkel, Rockford, Minn., and George Baker, 
Aurora, S. D. 


Fourth-Class Post Office 


The Post Office Department has approved 
an order discontinuing the fourth class 
post office at Oak Flat, Arkansas, as fol- 
lows: 

ARKANSAS—Oak Flat, Van Buren 
County,’ 47603. Effective August 14, 1926. 
Mail to Dennard, 


Amador | 


between | 


16, 
heat, | 


quarters | 
at the northeast corner of Main and Front 


Lease | 





of 


1926, or date | 


Accepted proposal | 
of Lake Placid Masonic Hall & Relief As- | 


to lease | 


Olive j 
| Streets, for a term of 10 years, from Sep- 


| Jay, 
| R. L., Fort Jay, N. Y.; Henry Ross, Roches- 
Railroad® and Day Streets, for a term of | 








- : 
| indicated 


| ilton, 


At Oak Flat, Ark., Closed | 
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Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at priccs stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Digests are printed so they can be J 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 c 


out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
entimeters 


by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 


8 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Netice to Libraries: 
Numibers enclosed in [ } 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER 
usable forj the reprint. 
those ord@ring 


in (€ ) 


Cards 


cards from this Ifst 


The Library of Congress card numbers are 
indicate an open 


likewise given. 
covering the serial set 
Library card 


card entry 
indicate the Congressional 


issue of the document and substantially correct and 
require about 
will 


four weeks to prepare and print: 


eccasionally have to wait th OUT 


check has its usual significance. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW: 
1925. Issued by ‘the Bureau 
10 cents per copy. 


INDEX 


A subject and author Index of Official Publications. 


TO VOLUME 
of Labor 


XX, JANUARY TO JUNE, 
Department of Labor. Price, 
[15-26485.] 


Statistics, 


CROPS AND MARKETS. Published weekly by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription (Domestic), $1.00 per year. 


Volume 5, Number 24. June 12, 1926. 


Summary: Chicago livestock 


trade healthy 


(Agr. 24-113.] 
31-June Fruits 


during week May 5; 


and fresh vegetables lower; Butter markets firm; Cheese active; Wheat higher; Hay 
easier; Feed down and Cotton slightly lower. 


THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE CON- 
TAINING THE PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, DESJGNS AND LABELS ISSUED 


TUESDAY JUNE 8, 1926. 
per year; single copies, 10 cents. 
Issue of June 8, 1926. 


VOLUME 347, NUMBER 2. 


Subscription price, $5.00 
[4-18256.] 


Trade-marks 272—No. 213,800 to No. 214,071, inclusive; T. 


M. Renewals. 160; Labels 29—No. 30,443 to No. 30,471, inclusive; Prints 23—No. 8,868 
to No. 8,890, inclusive; Reissues 2—No. 16,359 to No. 16,360, inclusive; Designs 46—No. 
70,308 to No. 70,353, inclusive; Patents 905—No. 1,587,494 to No. 1,588,398, inclusive; total 


1,437. 


ACTION OF SODIUM SULPHATE IN SYNTHETIC TANNING MATERIALS. By 


Edward Wolesensky, Chemist, Bureau 


of Standards, Department of Commerce. 


Issued as Technologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, Number 317, being part 


of Volume 20, May 20, 1926. 


10 cents each. 


Subscription price per volume, $1.25; 


single copies, 
26-26701. 


“Hide substance has such a marked affinity for sulphuric acid that it will ab- 


sorb the acid from a solution of sodium sulphate acidified with acetic acid. 
phuric acid so absorbed cannot be removed even by 
substance retaining 1.4 per cent of its weight of the acid after 7 


distilled water. 


The sul- 
the hide 
hours’ washing with 


prolonged washing, 


9 


“Furthermore, the sulphuric acid so combined with hide protein cannot be com- 
pletely displaced by a synthetic tanning material, although the latter can itself be 
partly displaced from combination with the hide substance by sulphuric acid on 


treatment with a dilute solution of sodium sulphate acidified with acetic acid. 


Hence, 


if a hide is treated with a syntan containing a soluble sulphate, it will absorb both 
sulphuric acid and the synthetic tanning material to a certain extent, depending on 
the nature of the syntan and the concentrations of the reagents in the tanning bath. 

“These results apply to the particular syntans studied, and in the absence of other 


tanning materials. 


It is also possible that sulphuric acid so combined with the hide 


protein in leather may not be injurious to the latter. 

“This behavior of soluble sulphates in synthetic tanning materials will also lead 
to error in the determination of tanning material and nontannins in the analysis 
of syntans containing soluble sulphates, by meth8ds involving the use of hide power.” 


Army Orders 


The War Department has issued the 


| following orders to Army personnel: 


Infantry. 

Brislawn, 1st Lt. "Mark G., from Walter 
Zeed Hosp., Washington, D. C., to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Y” Nowing second lieutenants assigned to 
1st Division: 

Lincoln Jones, jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., Fort 
N. Y¥.: Charles D. Sugrue, Newport, 


ter, N. Y., Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Edwin H. 


Feather, Philadelphia, Pa., Fort Jay, a Ra 


Charles C. Sloane, jr., Newburgh, N. Y., 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Paul L. Car- 
roll, Oil City, Pa., Fort Niagara, N. a; 
Paul A. Werner, New York City, Platts- 
burg, Barracks, N. Y. % 

Herte, 2nd Lt. Roy J., from Floral Park, 
N. Y., to Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Following second lieutenants assigned to 
3rd Division: 

Malcom R. Kammerer, Woodhaven, Long 
Island, N. Y., Vancouver Barracks, Wash.; 
George A. Smith, jr., Denver, Colo., Fort 
Douglas, Utah; James R. Davidson, Tiffin, 
Ohio, Fort George Wright, Wash.; Robert 
S. Nourse, San Francisco, Calif., Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Alvin A. Heidner, 
Pasadena, Calif., Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Paul J. Black, San Francisco, Calif., 
Fort George Wright, Wash.; Edward L. 
Munson, jr., San Francisco, Calif., Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Brookner W. 
Brady, Seattle, Wash., Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Thomas, Ky.: 

Waldo E. Laidlaw, Cincinnati, 
George W. Hickman, jr., Calhoun, 
Thomas E. P. Barbour, Maysville, Ky. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: 

Hamer P. Ford, Fort Jay, N. Y.; Harold 
Doud, Fremont, Mich.; Silverman, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Merson L.~ Skinner, 
Richmond, Mich. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Crook, Nebr.: 

Benjamin E. Thurston, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Leon W. Johnson, Moline, Kans. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Sheridan, Ill.: James R. 
Anderson, Racine, Wis.; Charles D. Mce- 
Nerney, St. Paul, Minn. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Eustis, Va.: Edwin J. 
Van Horne, Baltimore, Md.; Paul C. Hut- 
ton, jr., Washington, D. C.; Russell P. 
Reeder, jr., Fort Monroe, Va.; Willet J. 
Baird, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Benjamin Flarrison, Ind.; 
Earl L. Ringler, Cairnbrook, Pa.; Guy B. 
Henderson, Gary, Ind.; Charles D. W. 
Canham, Detroit, Mich.; Wilson T. Doug- 
las, W. Va. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Andrews, Mass.; Frank 
S. Bowen,-jr., Albany, N. Y.; Francis P. 


Ohio; 
Ky.; 


toy 


Scarbro, 


Molloy, Bridgeport, Conn.; John H. Kane, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Robert A. Gaffney, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
to Fort Williams, Me.; William 
J. Deyo, jr., East Corinth, Me.; Joseph 
Halversen, Jersey ‘City, N. J.; Walter 
Young, Montclair, N. J. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to stations assigned: Paul Ham- 
Itasca, Texas, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; Eugene C. Smallwood, Russellville, 
Arkansas, Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Frederick 
P. Munson, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; James A. Willis, 
ir., Fort Sam Houston, Texas, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas; James O. Wade, Mans- 
field, Arkansas, Fort Sil, Oklahoma; Harry 
M. Grizzard, Fort Worth, Texas, Fort Sam 


Sam Houston, Texas, 


! 





Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort MePherson, Ga.; Mar- 
vin W. Peck, Birmingham, Ala.; Edward 
H. McDaniel, Abbeville, Ala. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to station assigned: David L. 
Van Syckle, Glen Gardner, New York, Fort 
Screven, Georgia; Thomas H. James, 
Bishopville, South Carolina, Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina; John R. Burns, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Fort? Moultrie, South Carolina; 
Thomas R. Horton, Washington, D. C., 
Fert Screven, Georgia. 

Following second lieutenants¢from place 
indicated to Fort Benning, Ga.; Kenneth 
F. March, Canton, Ohio; John S. Roosma, 
Passaic, N. J.; Thomas B._ Gailbreath, 
Gainesboro, Tenn. 

Coast Artillery. 

Scheifier, 2nd Lt. Frederick Mx 
Alpena, Mich., to Philippine Dept. 

Harwell, 2nd Lt. Malcom H., from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Philippine Dept. 


from 


Stagliano, 2nd Lt. Fiorre J., from Rome, 
N. Y., to Fort Banks,. Mass. 

Levin, 2nd Lt. Oscar J., from Harwood, 
Wash., to Philippine Dept. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Eustis, Va.: 

Richard H. Grinder, Mitchel Field, N. 
Y.: Warren M. Richardson, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; Clifton C. Carter, West 
Point, N. Y. 

White, 2nd Lt. Thomas B., Canal Zone. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Canal Zone: Virgil R. Pogue, 


Ottumwa, Ia.; Arthur E. Watson, jr., Lit- | 


tle Rock, Ark. 
o’Connor, 2nd Lt. 
Hancock, N. J. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Barrancas, Fla.; Wil- 
liam E. House, Auburndale, Fla.; 
Cc. Broadhurst, Latta, S. C. 

Brusher, 2nd Lt. Harold A., from Oak- 
land, Calif.; to Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Following second lieutenants from place 
indicated to Fort Totten, N. Y.: Clair McK. 
onzelman, Bristol, Conn.; Frank F. iMter, 
“North Troy, N. Y. : 

Field Artillery. 

Shea, Capt. Patrick E., ors. from Tort 
Bliss, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla., revoked. 

Following 2nd lieutenants from place 
indicated to Camp Lewis, Wash.: Earl J. 
Murphy, Spokane, Wash.; Charles A. 
Meny, San Francisco, Calif.; John A. Me: 
Farland, Coeur d@’Alene, Idaho; Harline H. 
Parks, Lexington, Ohio; Walter C. Stan- 
ton, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 

Ross, 2nd Lt. Robert C., from Staunton, 
Ill., to Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Following 2nd lieutenants from place in- 
dicated to Fort Hoyle, Md.: Ralph M. Os- 
borne, Newport News, Va.; William A. 
Walker, New York, N. Y.; Lewis S. Griff- 
ing, East Hampton, N. Y.; Thomas F. 
Plummer, Northampton, Mass.; John E. 
Perman, Worcester, Mass.; William P,. En- 
nis, jr., Fort Sill, Okla. 

Following 2nd lieutenants from place in- 
dicated to Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Sid- 
ney M. Wheeler, Central City, 
John C. Strickler, Vidalia, Louisiana; Alex- 
R. Sewall, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Calhoun, jr., Florence, Alabama; 
E. Dean, jr., Portland, Arkansas; 
Thomas E. de Shazo, Montevallo, Alabama; 
Gabe E. Parker, jr., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Following 2nd lieutenants from place in- 
dicated to Fort Sheridan, Ill.; Herbert W. 
Ehrgott, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Norman 
A. Matthias, Curtiss, Wisconsin; James R. 
Wheaton, Mulliken, Michigan. 


Richard E., to Fort 


ander 
Tyler 
William 


Following 2nd lieutenants from place in- | 


dicated to Fort Bragg, N. C.: Richard W. 
Mayo, Allston, Massachusetts; Richard K. 
McMaster, Washington, D. C.; Samuel Col- 
lins, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone; Harry 
P. Storke, Baltimore, Maryland; Maurice 
ai. Condon, Washington, Db. 


; milé, 





Robert | 


Kentucky; ; 





Government 


Supplies 


Orders Announced 
Of Changes in Mail 


Messenger Service 


New Routes Established in Six 
States; Several Others Are 
_ Listed as Discon- 


tinued. . 


Orders involving changes in the mail 
messenger service have been issued by the 
Post Office Department. The changes in- 
clude the establishment of new routes, 
in 
Most of the 
1926, 


discontinuances, and changes mileages 
in services now in operation. 
changes become effective August 1, 

The full text 


Mail messenger service established: 


of the orders follows: 


Georgia—221415, Haralson, Coweta 
County, to 104768, 0.01 mile, as often as re- 
quired. From August 1, 1926. 
Louisiana—249230, Simms, Grant County, 
to 112761, 0.02 mile, as often as required. 
From August 1, 1926. 
Minnesota — 241486, 


County, to 110732, 0.09 mile; between Pierz, 


Genola, Morrison 


and 110732, 1.25 
railroad station (n. 0.), including exchanges 


of pouches between the post offices ‘y 
Pierz and Genola, 1.29 miles, as often as 
required. From August 1, 1926. 

New Jersey—209121, Bloomfield, Essex 
County, to 302178, 0.1 mile (for exchange 
with trolley due about 5:40 a. m.), as often 
as required. From August 1, 1926. 

North Dakota—261359. Fort Clark, 
Oliver County, to 110743, 0.11 mile, as often 
as required. From August 1, 1926. 

Pennsylvania 210658. Eight-four, 
Washington County, to 115712, 0.06 mile, 
as often as required. From July 21, 1926. 

Alabama—224 Sunflower, Washing- 
ton County, to 104808, 0.04 mile, as often 
as required. From August 1, 1926. 

Florida — 223415, Immokalee, Cr§lier 
County, to 104802, 0.15 mile, as often as 
required. From July 15, 1926. 

Mississippi—226210, Bryant, Yalobusha 
County, to 112758, 0.07 mile, as often as 
required. From August 1, 1926. 

West Virgina—216390, Delbarton, Mingo 
County, to 103772, 0.17 mile, as often as 
required. From August 16, 1926. 

Services Terminated. 
Discontinued: 
Alabama—224155. Gulfcrest, 

0.5 mile. From July 31, 1926. 

Illinois—235011. Palmyra, to 106710, 0.26 
From July 3, 1926; 235053, Chester- 
field, to 106710, 0.43 mile. From July 3, 
1926; 235101, Fidelity, to 106710, 0.39 mile. 
From July 3, 1926; 235622, Dow, to 106710, 
0.12 mile. From July 3, 1926; 135676, 
Hagaman, to 106710, 0.05 mile. From July 
3, 1926; 235683, Hettick, to 106710, 0.16 
mile. From July 3, 1926; 235835, Modesto, 
to 106710, 0.08 mile. From July 3, 1926. 

Maryland—213103, Seabrook, to 1027893, 
0.05 mile. From June 30, 1926. 

Minnesota—241163, Pierz, 
yenola railroad station (n. 
including exchange of pouches between @ 
Pierz and Genola, 1.29 miles; from July 
31, 1926. 241506, Genola, to 110732, 0.09 
mile; from July 31, 1926. 

Florida—223154, Alton 
mile. From July 31, 1926. 

Missouri—245073, Micolag to 107730, 0.02 
mile, From July 31, 1926. 

Changes in Mileages. 
Arizona—268015, Parker, to 108756, 0.06 

mile. Distance is restated as 0.17 mile. 

Arkansas.—247462, Humphrey, to 111798, 
0.03 mile. Service restated to include 
exchange of mails with trains No. 3 and 
No. 4. From August 1, 19926. 

Delaware—212024, Farnhurst, to 102789, 
0.37 mile. Distance is restated as 0.5 mile. 

Florida.—223171, Dania, to 104779, 0.19 
mile. Distance is restated as 0.36 mile. 
July 21. 

Illinois—235199, Alton, to 106710, 0.26 
mile; 105782 and 106715 (U. D.), 0.15 mile; 
106715, at Upper Alton Station (n. o.), 3 
miles, including direct transfer service be- 
tween depots, when necessary, 0.12 mile. 
Service is restated, odmitting 106710, 0.26 
mile. From July 3, 1926. 

235293, Waverly, to 106710, 0.47 mile; 
106718, 0.4 mile, including direct transfer 
service between depots, when necessary, 
0.09 mile. Service restated omitting 
106710, 0.47 mile, including direct transfer 
service between depots, when 
From July 3, 1926. 

235427, M@Menry & West McHenry, to 
106717, 0.64 mile, including an exchange of 
mails between the post offices named, 0.09 
mile. Service is restated to be pene 
McHenry and 106717, 0.65 mile, including 
exchanges between the post offices at Me- 
Henry and West McHenry, 0.55 mile. From 
August 5, 1926. 

235441, to 106718, 0.09 mile; 
including direct transfer service between 
depots, when necessary, 0.11 mile. Serv- 
ice is restated to omit 106710, 0.18 mile, 
and direct transfer service between 
pots, when 0.11 mile. 
July 3, 1926. 

Louisiana—249130, Eola} 
mile and 112746, 0.04 mile. 
stated to omit 112792, 0.39 

Ohio—231094, Delaware, to 105754, 0.38 
mile; 105736, 0.97 mile and 105760, 0.35 
mile. Distance to 105760 it restated as 1.30 
miles. 

Oklahoma—253015, McAlester, to 111794- - 
107725-111853, 0.38 mile; 111787, 0.42 mile, 
including direct transfer service between 
depots, when necessary. Service is re- 
stated to be to 107725-111853-111787, (U. D.), 
0.42 mile; to 311108, 0.19 
direct transfer service 
when necessary, 0.23 mile. 
1926. 

Pennsylvania—210475-E, 
102754, 0.53 mile; 302127, 
cluding direct transfer 
depots, when necessary, mails to be car- 
ried in covered wagons or auto trucks, 
securely locked and protected on the front, 
sides and rear by wire screens and when 
necessary by waterproof curtains. Dis- 
tance to 102754 is restated as 0.65 mile. 

Washington—271018, Union Mills, t 
113733, 0.11 mile. Distance is restated ag 
ene mile, 


Minn., miles, at Genola 


355, 


to 112762, 


110732, at 
1.25 miles, 


to 
0.), 


to 104735, 0.27 


is 


is 


necessary. 


Medora, 


de- 
necessary, From 
to 112792, 0.39 
Service is re- 
mile, 


mile, including 
between depots. 
From July 21, 


Lansford, 
0.25 mile, 
service 


to 
in- 
between 





